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Lord Derby bas made a speech which has pro- 
duced some sensation in England, though why it 
should have done so is somewhat puzzling. A 
delegation, representing several political societies, 
waited on him to urge active interference in favor 
of Turkey, and to suggest that Austria would 
probably unite with England in such interven- 
tion. Lord Derby in reply simply repeated what 
he has several times said before, namely, that the 
government will not interfere except to protect its 
own interests; that it recognizes no present dan- 
ger to the Sucz Canal; that it wili be time enough 
to interpose in defense of Constantinople when 
Constantinopie is actually threatened by the 
Russians; that Austria is not more ready to 
intervene than Great Britain, and that, in brief, 
Turkey must take care of herself. Some of the 
Tory organs grumble at this open and frank disa- 
vowal of secret war-like designs; but, if *‘The 
Thunderer” echoes the average public sentiment 
of England, it gives general satisfaction. Mean- 
while, the Turks, by seizing two Italian merchant 
vessels, have secured a promise of some Italian 
war vessels in the Dardanelles, if they do not 
release the captured ships. 





Marshal MacMahon continues to struggle val- 
iantly against the current of the age, with the 
inevitable result ; every week bears him further 
and further down stream ; he clutches every day 
at a new straw, and every day with the same re- 
sult. He is not strong enough to resist; and he 
is not wise enough to yield until, yielding becomes 
a necessity, and, therefore, ceases to be a virtue. 
He held on to the old Cabinet till the Orleanists 
notified him that they would not suffer it ; he ap- 
pointed a provisional Cabinet of nobodies, as a 
compromise, in curious oblivion of the fact that 
it takes two to make a compromise, and now the 
prompt refusal of the Assembly to vote taxes gives 
this Cabinet notice to quit. The latest intelligence 
is that he is at length inclined to nominate a Re- 
publican Cabinet, and that the inexorable Gam- 
betta demands, as a condition of compromise, a 
law prohibiting the dissolution of the House ex- 





cept by a consent of two-thirds of the Senate. 
Before the Marshal makes up his mind to yield 
this, the Republicans will probably have made 
up their minds to demand more. He would 
threaten to resign but for the horrible suspicion 
that his resignation might be accepted. Mean- 
while, France is growing weary of a suppressed 
conflict that paralyzes all healthful industry. A 
delegation of the trades councils has waited on 
the Marshal to urge him to endit by ‘‘ giving com- 
plete satisfaction to the wish which was clearly 
and loudly expressed at the recent elections.” The 
House is discussing a modification of the siege 
and press laws, so as to limit the right of the 
President to proclaim a state of siege, analogous 
to a suspension of the habeas corpus under our 
laws. Even the Marshal’s own partisans are 
weakening; not only the Orleanists, but now even 
one of the leaders of the Bonapartists, urge him to 
submit to the national will, and govern in accord- 
ance with it. Tardily he announces that he in- 
tends no coup d'état, but the suspicion is strong 
that his spirit is willing but his flesh is weak. 
Poor MacMahon! Educated ina political school 
which only knew how to govern men by force, and 
living in one in which they can only be controlled 
by influence. 


The quiet with which the people of Great 
Britain have received the announcement that 
in Scotland there has been erected a Papal 
hierarchy, with an archbishop and a full comple- 
ment of bishops, is in instructive contrast with 
the tremendous excitement into which the same 
people were thrown twenty-seven years ago, when 
a Papal brief decreed the establishment of a simi- 
lar hierarchy in England. All England was ina 
flame. Earl Russell intensified the passionate 
clamor by a vigorous denunciation of the ‘‘ Ag- 
gression of the Pope upon our Protestantism as 
insolent and insidious.” Addresses of remon- 
strance were presented to the Queen from all over 
the kingdom. A bill was introduced into Parlia- 
ment to forbid Roman Catholic bishops from 
assuming the territorial titles given to them 
by the brief, and was carried by the rushing vote 
of 395 to 63. The Cabinet was forced to resign, 
and for two weeks Great Britain was practically 
without an administrative head. The incon- 
sistency of the hastily prepared legislation with 
the principles of a free government prevented 
its final adoption; as finally passed it proved a 
dead letter, and was repealed five or six years ago; 
but for a time it seemed as though the Queen and 
the Prince Consort were about the only persons 
in high station who had not lost their heads. 
Now the Pope asks permission of the Queen; it is 
granted; Scotland is provided with a fully- 
equipped hierarchy; no one protests; not even so 
much as a public meeting is called ; and the whole 
matter is dismissed in a five line telegram. Well! 
the world does grow more tolerant as it grows 
older. The lesson is one to be pondered by the 
Protestant alarmists in our own country. They are 
only twenty-five years behind the age in their 
alarms; that is all. 


The dearth of legitimate business in Wall 
street has developed a novel phase of speculation, 
which ig none the less alarming because it is so 
contemptible. Certain sharp and designing men, 
one of them known to have been heretofore en- 
gaged in the ‘‘saw dust” swindle, offer office 
boys, young clerks and impecunious people gen- 
erally, special facilities for risking small sums of 
money on the rise and fall of stocks. The pro- 
cess is described as that of the ordinary ‘‘ pool 





room,” the betting being done on stocks instead 
of horses. Of course, all the money so employed 
finds it way into the pockets of the gang who run 
the business, as surely as it does in a policy office 
or faro bank. So far as morality goes, the three 
practices may be put on the same level. With 
respect to danger, the one is perhaps even more 
to be apprehended than the other two. It brings 
gambling within easy reach of boys and young 
men, and makes it more than ordinarily fascinat- 
ing. To the average boy in a _ broker’s office, 
where the talk is all about speculation, and where 
the chances of every rise and fall in the market 
are eagerly and openly discounted, the temptation 
to speculate for himself is very strong. When 
the path is made not only smooth, but enticing, 
it is not at all surprising if he enters it. Instances 
are by no means few in Wall street where clerks 
have been thus seduced into speculation, and 
where, in its pursuit, they have robbed their 
employers and hopelessly mortgaged their own 
integrity. "The brokers, it is said, are trying to 
break up this new practice by forbidding their 
clerks to engage init. It is doubtful, though, if 
this will accomplish any large result; and it may 
be questioned whether the brokers are not incon- 
sistently asking the stream to rise higher than its 
source. Besides, there are other young men, em- 
ployed in banks, down-town stores, and the like, 
who are exposed to the same risk, and whose em- 
ployers perhaps are not so considerate for their 
welfare. To meet the case, the law should be 
promptly and emphatically invoked. For people 
that entice and corrupt the young there is hardly 
any punishment too severe. 


vers for the last week, in which the Republicans 
seem to have outgeneraled the Democrats with a 
real result which affords small occasion for con- 
gratulation. The immediate question at issue was 
whether the Senate would first vote on the admis- 
sion of Mr. Kellogg, from Louisiana, or on that of 
Mr. Butler, from South Carolina. The Republi- 
can tactics have given Mr. Kellogg’s case the pre- 
cedence; and the fear of losing Republican as- 
cendancy has solidified the Republican vote, so 
that what Mr. Kellogg could not get from his own 
party was finally given to him by his opponents. 
Mr. Butler was elected at the same time. So 
far as we can judge neither of them is entitled 
to a seat in the Senate, and it is tolerably certain 
that neither of them will add dignity to the body. 
Mr. Butler’s chief reputation is connected with 
the Hamburgh massacre; Mr. Kellogg’s with the 
Louisiana Returning Board. 


The political journals have let loose a specter to 
scare the timid Republicans, and it is a Jack-o’- 
Lantern fit to make one’s hair stand onend. It 
assumes various shapes, as befits a specter; but 
any one of them is terrible enough. The most 
terrible form of this shadowy monster is this: 
Mr. Tilden has long since taken the oath of 
office as President of the United States; he is 
only waiting till the Democratic party has control 
of both houses of Congress; then the Democratic 
House of Representatives will proceed to impeach 
President Hayes, before the Democratic Senate, 
for the crime of—of—well, probably for the crime 
of being President, and Messrs. Tilden and Hend- 
ricks will come to their rights. It must be a veri- 
table Ichabod Crane who could be scared by such 
a headless ghost. There are plenty of wildmen in 
the House, and one or two in the Senate; but this 
is a scheme that could not get the votes of Bloom 
ingdale Asylum itself. 
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THE PRESIDENTS MESSAGE. 


HE President opens his message with a brief 

recapitulation of his well-known views on the 
Southern question. He declares that his course 
has been justified by the results—a most salutary 
change in the minds of the people, an almost 
entire cessation of conflict and collision, a spirit 
of mutual forbearance and hearty national inter- 
est, a revival of industry and a re-establishment 
of public credit. He affirms his determination to 
protect by all constitutional means the rights of 
the colored people, and appeals to the people of 
the Southern states to secure their general well- 
being by humane and liberal legislation. The 
President is something of an optimist: it yet 
remains to be seen whether public credit is to be 
maintained in the Southern states; and whether 
peace has not been secured at some sacrifice of 
liberty and equal rights. But the charity that 
thinketh no evil is a wiser statesmanship than the 
misanthropy which thinketh no good. The 
President’s utterances on the financial question 
have produced some unreasonable surprise 
in minds that either had not considered his 
previous declarations or had not trusted them. 
But consistency is so rare a jewel that perhaps 
America has ceased to look for it in her public 
men. He emphasizes the necessity of pursuing a 
policy of resumption by every suitable means; 
declares that the obligation of the public faith 
transcends all questions of profit or public advan- 
tage; points out the fact that ‘‘ suppressed repu- 
diation,” by preventing the funding of the public 
debt, , will entail a loss of $300,000,000 on the 
country; recommends the coinage and use of 
silver on two conditions: its equality in value to 
gold, and a limitation of the amounts for which 
it shall be a legal tender; but he insists that the 
public debt shall be paid in the coin which was 
borrowed when it was incurred. He makes no 
threats, but the country will rest secure in the 
implied assurance of a veto of any bill which 
violates these simple principles. The state- 
ments reported to have been made by Mr. Bland 
in the House and Mr. Jones in the Senate, 
that a silver bill can be passed over his 
veto, are mere braggadocio. It is more prob- 
able that the prospect of a veto will prevent 
its passage altogether. The President’s sug- 
gestions as to Civil Service Reform are very 
mild. He says nothing about prohibiting office- 
holders from taking part in political conventions, 
and contents himself with asserting the right of 
the President to nominate and the right of the 
Senate to consent to or reject the nomination 
when made. This is the only disappointing part 
of his message; but he promises a future recom- 
mendation of measures to promote the improve- 
ment of the civil service. The spirit of the 
message is admirable. It takes two to make a 
quarrel, and the President will not be one of the 
two. By his frank recognition of the right of 
his politieal opponents to question the wisdom 
of the measures to which he is committed he 
extracts the fangs from offensive criticism, and 
does much to transform political campaigning into 
a courteous and Christian discussion. These are 
the most important features of the President’s 
recommendations. He does, it is. true, suggest 
national aid to supplement and promote eduva- 
tion in the states, and calls attention to the 
alarming fact that one-seventh of the population 
of the United States cannot read and write; but 
as he fails to suggest what he regards as ‘‘ appro- 
priate measures” for Congress to adopt, this por- 
tion of his message is rather_a diagnosis than a 
prescription. 

The Secretary of the Treasury in his report elabo- 
rates the financial plan hinted at in his article in 
the ‘‘ North American.” This is copied from 
Great Britain. He proposes to retain the Na- 
tional Currency at a given maximum, say $300,- 
000,000; to make this legal tender; to allow its 
use by the National Banks as a reserve in lieu of 
gold; but to keep always in the Treasury vaults 
gold enough to redeem the National greenbacks. 
He also proposes to vest somewhere, he does not say 
where, power to declare a temporary suspension of 
specie payments in case of necessity. It is clear 
that this ought not to be given to the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and equally clear tha it could not be 
wisely exercised by a mass meeting like Congress. 
The ‘*World” suggests a law providing that 





whenever gold in the treasury is reduced below a 
fixed minimum specie payments shall be sus- 
pended; this is well worthy serious consideration. 
Neither the President nor the Secretary asks for 
any additional legislation in order to accomplish 
resumption of specie payments before 1879. 

The report of the Secretary of the Interior 
respecting the Indians compels the wondering 
reader to ask on what principles of folly they have 
been treated hitherto, since principles so self 
evidently sound as those embodied by Mr. Schurz 
in his report can be presented as in any sense 
novel. They are in brief: (1) that we keep faith 
with the Indians; (2) discourage their hunting; 
(3) encourage them in agricultural pursuits; (4) 
and in becoming individual Jand-owners; (5) estab- 
lish schools and make education compulsory; (6) 
as far as practicable employ Indians in connec- 
tion with the agencies; (7) discriminate in gifts 
between honest laborers and vagabonds; (8) pro- 
vide a secret detective force to ferret out frauds 
in the Indian agencies. We have turned the 
Indians out into the woods, given them no chance 
at settled honest industry, forbidden or discour- 
aged them from becoming house-holders, made 
little or no provision for their education, broken 
faith with them whenever self-interest tempted, 
given them millions, but suffered them to earn 
little or nothing, and then have held up our 
hands in amazement because they were savages, 
and could not acquire civilization. 

The recommendations of the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral and of the Secretaries of the Navy and Army 
are of minor interest to the general public. »The 
latter are substantially in accord with those of 
Gen. Sherman, heretofore reported in our columns. 





A PRACTICAL CHARITY. 


MONG all our local charities there is per- 
haps none which does a more practical and 
useful work than the Children’s Aid Society. It 
is operated on the ‘‘ ounce of prevention” theory, 
and for this reason its results are not always easily 
ascertained. Precisely how much crime and pau- 
perism and social misery it has averted from this 
city will doubtless never appear until its final 
accounts are made up at the last day. Some very 
tangible conclusions, however, may be drawn 
from the report which it has recently issued : 

1. That between the years 1860 and 1877, while 
the population of New York has increased 50 per 
cent. and the criminal commitments nearly 300 
per cent., juvenile crime has either remained sta- 
tionary or has considerably decreased. 

2. That during the 25 years of the Society’s ex- 
istence it has actually redeemed from abodes of 
squalor and vice in New York City, and for- 
warded to the West, not less than 40,000 children. 

3. That these children have found happy homes, 
and become good and useful members of society, 
is shown by their letters to the officers of the 
Society, and by reference to the criminal statistics 
of Indiana, Illinois and Michigan, where 15,000 
of them have been placed, and where only five 
are inmates of any jail, reformatory, prison or 
almshouse. 

4. That 30,000 different children, the dregs of 
New York life, who, it is safe to say, would 
never otherwise come under educational influ- 
ences, are annually lodged and taught in the 
Society’s houses and schools. . 

The facility and economy with which this vas 
work is carried on call for the highest admiration. 
Its inexpensiveness, indeed, as contrasted with 
the outlay of the Board of Education, is some- 
thing remarkable. The publie school system of 
New York costs the city an average of $38 41 per 
annum for eachscholar. In the industrial schools 
of the Children’s Aid Society the annual ex- 
pense per scholar is only about $19 85, or about 
one-half the expenditure of the Board of Educa- 
tion. It must be remembered, too, that this sum 
includes rents and the cost of food and clothing— 
items of expense which the public schools do not 
have to meet. 

The lodging houses of the Society are managed 
with equal thrift. Here, the cost per head, 
whether of boy or girl, for a year’s shelter and 
care, averages $31 89. Compare this figure with 
the allowance made by the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment to the Juvenile Asylum and the 
Catholic Protectory of $110 for each inmate. To 
be sure, the scope of these institutions is some 


what different from that of the Children’s Aid 
Society. But then they all have a common aim, 
and it may be seriously questioned whether after 
all the Society does not better accomplish the aim 
at less than one-third the expense. 

The Society has two serious social grievances to 
deplore: 

1. That there is so little appearance of any im- 
provement in the dwellings of the poor. 

2. That the Compulsory Education act is so in- 
efficiently enforced by the Board of Education. 

Of course, these troubles are vital. It is the ill- 
ventilated, poorly-lighted, overcrowded tenement 
house which feeds and nurses poverty and crime, 
and necessarily debases even the best of its popula- 
tion. Until this system is remedied, it is almost 
idle to look for substantial good. 

As to the vagrant class, every one knows from 
personal observation how freely it is left to its 
own devices. It is not too much to say that thou- 
sands of children are to-day growing up in New 
York without any education or any desire for 
one. Their tendency is all in the direction of 
petty larceny and the penitentiary, and, unless 
brought under some correctional influences, they 
will before long irievitably swell the criminal 
ranks. If any power exists in the Board of Edu- 


cation to force these waifs into the schools of the 
Children’s Aid Society, it ought to be promptly 
and vigorously exercised. The Society is ready to 
care for them, and is, as it seems, about the only 
agency which is either disposed or competent to 
undertake the task. 


CHRISTIAN THEORIES OF THE 
FUTURE LIFE. 
HE demand that, if a minister does not be- 
lieve in the doctrine of eternal punishment 
he should leave the Evangelical Church and go 
to the Universalists, necessarily assumes that 
there is but one alternative on this subject— 
orthodoxy or Universalism. In fact, there is very 
little of either old-fashioned orthodoxy or old- 
fashioned Universalism actually current in our 
churches of to-day. 

The doctrine that ‘‘ the wicked are cast into eter- 
nal torments” is no longer preached by any ortho- 
dox ministers of note, and would hardly be listened 
to with patierice by any orthodox congregaticn. 
No minister of to-day probably could bring him- 
self to preach Jonathan Edwards’s sermon, ‘‘ Sin- 
ners in the Hands of an Angry God,” and cer- 
tainly no church of to-day could bring itself to 
hear*it. Mr. Moody may be regarded as a not 
excessively progressive preacher of the orthodox 
faith, and his one sermon on future punish- 
ment, on ‘‘Son remember,” contains no hint of 
any other torment than that which memory 
inflicts upon the soul that has lost its oppor- 
tunity. Joseph Cook is a fair representative of 
modern orthodoxy, and there is no smell of 
brimstone in his argument for future penalty— 
a penalty purely self-inflicted. The visipn of an 
eternal inquisition, presided over by an omnip- 
otent Torquemada, no longer haunts the Chris- 
tian pulpit. 

On the other hand, the only Universalism 
current to-day, in church or out of it, is Resto- 
rationism. The Gnostic doctrine that sin is an 
attribute of the body, and will be left in the 
grave with the shroud, has not in modern 
theology a single recognized defender. The ‘‘ po- 
etic justice” fiction, that men are punished in 
this life, and the pattern is finished before it 
leaves the earthly loom, has broken utterly 
down before the unanswerable logie of actual 
-life. Thus neither the orthodox nor the Uni- 
versalist diction is what it once was; tbe cur- 
rent opinions on this subject do not accord with 
the archaic beliefs of either. Roughly classified, 
the faiths current in the Christian Church may 
be said to be four in number: 

I. Eternal Punishment.—The essential condi- 
tion of permanent happiness is obedience to the 
laws of nature; that is, the law of God. Suf- 
fering lasts as long as disobedience. Habits of 
disobedience persisted in become ossified in the 
very foundations of character. The only hope 
on earth is the omnipotent grace of God. That 
hope does not, cannot, survive death. As the 
tree falls, so it must lie. Here character is as 
clay in the hands of the potter. There it is 





kiln-dried. The sentence of the judgment is, He 
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that is unjust let him be unjust still, and he that 
that is filthy, let him be filthy still. 

Il. Restoration.—All suffering is redemptive; 
all redemption is through suffering. Death is the 
travail pain from which life comes forth. It is 
by death to sin we become alive to righteousness. 
The eternal death, the death of the future state, 
is but the more terribly dying to sin, whose final 
outcome is an eternal life of righteousness. It is 
the omnipotent love of God which triumphs at 
the last; but it is omnipotent; it will triumph. If 
sin is eternal, Satan is unvanquished; God has 
not put all enemies under his feet. 

Ill. Annihilation.—Life is the gift of God. 
Immortality is not inherent; man is not inde- 
pendent. He that cannot be brought to use his 
life for God’s service, and in love’s uses, will lose 
it. He will cease to be; dying as the tree that 
bears neither shade nor fruit, to give place to a 
better and more useful life. There are different 
phases of this doctrine, but all agree in this: 
that the final issue of resolute, determined, in- 
vincible disobedience to law and induration to 
love is extinction, annihilation—a literal ceasing 
to be. 

IV. Ignorance.—A theory held by many, but 
avowed by few. We kuow that love is happi- 
ness, that selfishness is sorrow; we know that 
God, hope, love, are offered here through 
Christ; we know that many to whom they are 
offered turn sturdily away, and we know nothing 
more. The curtain falls at death; no hand can 
raise it. They who predict an eternal penalty, 
they who assure us of a future restoration, and 
they who predict annihilation, are alike wise 
above what is written. God has left the future 
dark; our torches throw no light upon it. 

For each of these positions some Scripture is 
quoted. The advocate of eternal punishment re- 
minds us that the penalty is described as banish- 
ment from God, and that banishment from God is 
exclusion from the divine helpfulness, which is 
man’s only hope. The advocate of restoration 
points us to the prophecy of the time when every 
knee shall bow and every tongue confess, when all 
things in heaven, on the earth, under the earth, 
shall be reconciled to the Father. The annihila- 
tionist reminds us that the chaff was burned up 
with unquenchable fire, and that even the hell- 
fire of the New Testament, the fire of Gehenna, 
where the offal of the city was consumed, is a 
symbol of destruction, not of torture. And, 
finally, the confession of ignorance receives not a 
little support in a comparison of passages which 
are upon their face conflicting, and in the irree- 
oncilable controversy between those who assume 
that the Bible contains a clear revelation upon 
this subject, and undertake to interpret it, 

This, in brief, is the present state of mental di- 
vision upon this subject, Representatives of 
each of these views may be found in full com- 
munion in all of our evangelical churches. We 
do not here argue the truth of either of these po- 
sitions; we only attempt to state them with 
brevity, but with candor and impartiality. For 
our object is, not to make converts to either view, 
but to make it clear that no man can be justly 
driven from his old and sacred associations in the 
Church of Christ for holding either one. There 
may be a universalism which denies Christ, as 
there certainly is an orthodoxy which often 
ignores him; but that is not an un-Christian 
faith which centers all its hope of spiritual life, 
here and hereafter, on God’s love in Christ. It is 
not the less Christian because it hopes that love 
will find new methods of sacred power in another 
life, or because it believes a loveless, Christless, 
Godless life ends in a literal death, or because it 
knows not what to hope or what to fear, and 
rests content to leave the future in the hands 
of a God whose love eternity cannot dim, and 
whole holiness eternity cannot tarnish. 





NOTES. 

—The Rev. Léon Pilatte, French Protestant pastor 
at Nice, has not studied American ways in vain. We 
heard of him a year or two ago as writing in his local 
paper a scarifying address to his neighbor the reign- 
ing Prince of Monaco, remonstrating with his High- 
ness for keeping a gambling hell in his little ten-acre 
principality and so making himself a nuisance to all 
Europe. Mr. Pilatte put it to him, as a man anda 
brother, now, whether this was a pretty sort of a 
business for a gentleman of his social position, with 





some serious reminders that he would have to answer 
for it at a Tribunal where very small allowance would 
be made for his rank and dignity. Naturally the 
“effete nationalities of Europe” are a little startled 
at this way of discussing illustrious personages ; and 
we can hardly be surprised that Mr. Pilatte has been 
had up for an ‘offense of the press’’ against Presi 
dent MacMahon since the election. He had said that 
the President, in his election proclamations, treated 
the people like a drill-sergeant—or words to that 
effect; and his defense (for he was his own lawyer) 
was that this was the simple truth. This telling the 
people whom to vote for, under threats of what 
would happen if they did not, was a very soldatesque 
way of driving them into line with the flat of his 
sword. Naturally this line of defense did not (as 
things now goin France) commend itself to the ap- 
proval of the Court, and Mr. Pilatte was fined 1,000 
francs for indulgirg in the exotic luxury of free 
speech—and no doubt feels that he had had his 
money’s worth. 

—Mr. T. W. Reid, the biographer of the Brontés, 
who is responsible for the phrase ‘‘ sordid econo- 
mies,’’ as applied to their life at Haworth, strenuously 
maintains his position. He declares that the corre- 
spondent of the London ‘‘Times”’ does not represent 
the views of Charlotte and Emily Bront# on the sub- 
ject, and that there is no doubt as to their poverty 
and the rigid frugality which they were obliged to 
practice. As for Haworth, he declares that the aver- 
age inhabitants of that place had no more sympathy 
with literary effort than a Chinese artist may be sup- 
posed to have with Mr. Ruskin. 

—The “‘ Advance”’ breaks its silence in the Merriam 
case with a vigorous editorial in support of the action 
of the majority, on the ground that Congregational- 
ism is a distinct denomination, with a distinct dog- 
matic basis, of which the doctrine of the endless 
punishment of the impenitent is an essential part. 

—Lack of space compels us to transfer a notice of 
Mr. Prime’s elaborate work on pottery and porcelain 
from the literary department to the Science and Art 
column, page 506. It is the most important book on 
this very popular subject ever published in America. 





EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE CITY OF NOTIONS. 


-yOSTON is emphatically the city of notions. 
It is the market-place of bric-a-brac, ma- 
terial and intellectual. The impress put upon it 
in its birth it has never lost. The notions are of 
various sorts, some good, some—not so good; but 
everywhere, and in everything, a city of notions. 
Day before yesterday, passing along the street, 
my eye caught the sign ‘‘ Faith Training College.” 
Whether it is a college to train faith, or whether 
it is a training college of some other sort that lives 
by faith and advertises its peculiar endowment on 
its gilt sign, Ido not know, and did not stop to 
inquire; but in either case a ‘‘Faith Training 
College ” must be accounted asa ‘‘ Boston notion.” 
I venture to guess that its counterpart is not to 
be found in New York, Philadelphia or Chicago. 
A little further on the same street, I came to a 
modest sign announcing the presence of the 
‘* offices of the Boston University.” I opened the 
door of the unpretending house, and found my- 
self in a little six-feet square hall, out of which 
opened a room as unpretending as the edifice, and 
labeled President’s Room. It was a little office, 
not much larger than my own narrow sanctum, 
say, at a guess, fourteen feet by nine or ten, (but 
I am not good at measurements), with a plain office 
desk, and a plain man sitting at it. This was 
President Warren, the head of one of the first, if 
not quite the first Methodist educational institu- 
tions of the country, a man whose pale face, con- 
trasted with his black hair, whose Mansard fore- 
head and whose quiet mien betokened the scholar 
that he is. This Boston University is another 
Boston notion. It has its six departments, liberal 
arts, music, law, medicine, theology and oratory ; 
it is educating at this moment between six and 
seven hundred pupils; it utterly ignores all dis- 
tinctions of sex, admitting women on equal terms 
with men to every department; it has ladies study- 
ing oratory, medicine and theology—yes, even 
theology; and I believe it has not invested a dime 
in mere bricks and mortar. The Boston Public 
Library furnishes its students with books, and the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology with ap- 
paratus and museums. For recitations its depart- 
ments occupy rented rooms in different parts of 
the city ; its scholars room and board where 
they please; it provides them with neither dormi- 
tory nor table, simply with instruction; it cen- 
tralizes all its forces on its work of education. So 
disembodied a University is not, I think, to be 


found in the United States outside of Boston. A 
college that simply teaches, neither boards, lodges 
nor washes, is a purely Boston notion. 

Here are the Household Art Rooms. House- 
hold Art is not a Boston notion; thanks to Clarence 
Cook and Mrs. Spofford, it is becoming a United 
States notion ; but these particular ‘‘ rooms” are 
very Bostonian. The mere prosaic needs of life they 
ignore; the love of finery they do nothing to grat- 
ify; shams they will have nothing of; solid brass 
is better im their eyes than a thin dress of gilding; 
and genuine pine better than the hypocrisy of ven- 
eer, Love for the beautiful, reverence for the 
ancient, respect for the substantial—these are the 
sentiments which the Household Art Rooms set 
themselves to gratify, and they succeed. Nothing 
that is not in some sense, for its beauty, or for its 
historic meaning, artistic, is to be found here; and 
one may almost say that nothing that is truly 
artistic is wanting—from a brass candlestick at 
$3.25 to an Eastlake chamber set at $325. It is a 
true art school; to spend an hour here is educa- 
tion. 

The Sorrento Wood Carving is another ‘‘ Boston 
notion.” You glance at the artistic window, then 
push open the door and enter the—store? Yes, I 
suppose it is store, but it is more accurately de- 
scribed if I call ita suite of apartments. The room 
is made into two by a heavy curtain, running 
quite across; through the opening we get a 
glimpse of an inner artistic apartment, a table 
covered with books, one lady reading aloud, and 
another, who lays down her work and comes for- 
ward to greet us. 

The room in which we are serves the purpose of 
shop, but there is not a semblance of shop about 
it; not a discernible price mark on a single ar- 
ticle; not a counter; while the whole is arrayed 
in the delightful disorder which is the very con- 
summation of a perfect art. Nothing is displayed; 
nothing thrusts itself forward, crying out, ‘‘ Buy 
me.” The articles are mainly artistic wood work, 
carvings wrought in wood, with chisel or seroll 
saw, or paintings wrought upon it with the brush; 
but nothing stands bald or barren; everything 
serves its true useand purpose. The curtain bars 
have the heavy curtains hanging on them; the 
book-case holds a collection of well selected 
books; on the table are some books and pictures, 
and one or two specimens of choice pottery; the 
easel holds a fine engraving, and the pocket be- 
low some photographs; the carved frames of 
wood serve their rightful purpose, contain each 
one a picture, and are grouped artistically on the 
walls. To purchase anything and carry it away 
would disturb the unity and beauty of the room, 
The lady herself, the best ‘‘ Boston notion” of 
them all, receives us as a lady receives an acquaint- 
ance in her own parlor, and informs us of articles 
and their values as one friend might inform an- 
other of subjects with which she had by chance 
a special familiarity. A companion went three 
years ago to establish a like art-room in Chicago. 
Of a like room in New York we have made ocea- 
sional mention in our art column. 

Pottery is not a ‘‘ Boston notion,” but if I may 
judge from the shop windows and the parlors of 
my friends it is a notion very popular in Boston. 
I went to-day to the Chelsea Pottery; I would not 
advise any one to make the visit who is afraid of 
catching the pottery fever. The Chelsea Pottery 
is not a large one, and does not turn out great 
quantities of work, but I suppose it is the most 
genuinely artistic establishment of the kind in 
the United States; at least, so my friend tells me; 
and she is an enthusiast. She even admires the 
Bourg-la-Reine, and to admire that one must be 
very much of an enthusiast. The charm of pot- 
tery lies in the fact that it is nothing but common 
clay mixed with--brains. The processes are the 
simplest; the tools are almost nothing. 

A prophet is not without honor save in his own 
country. We found some difficulty in finding the 
Pottery, and its architectural insignificance abated 
our surprise at the ignorance of the Chelseans 
respecting it. It is a little shed, with nothing 
whatever to suggest the soul of beauty within; 
net even windows out of which, as out of eyes, 
the soul of such a place sometimes looks. I had 
read descriptions of pottery work often; I wonder 
if I can give the reader any better conception than 
the learned books had given me. 
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inches in diameter, sits the master workman. 
Four or five yards distant stands his assistant at a 
wooden wheel, in size and shape resembling a 
large spinning-wheel. A long band connects the 
wheel and the table; the assistant, revolving his 
wheel rapidly or slowly, as a dumb sign from the 
master workman indicates, puts the circular table- 
top in motion and regulates its speed. This is 
the potter’s machinery; the tools are his skillful 
hands. He throws upon the table a lump of 
moistened clay. It has been first thoroughly 
dried, then mixed anew with water, run through 
a fine screen, which has separated from it every 
trace of stick or gravel, then reduced by heat toa 
proper consistency, and is now ready for the pot- 
ters’ wheel or table. This table begins a rapid 
revolution; the artist (for the true potter is a true 
artist) places his hands about the revolving lump, 
and we see ‘‘clay in the hands of the potter.” 

First it assumes a cylindrical shape, then the pot- 
ters’ finger runs down into the revolving cylinder 
and converts it from a column into a pot; then he 
gently presses upon the upper portion and it nar- 
rows to a neck; then he presses from within out- 
ward with one finger, embracing it meanwhile with 
the other hand, and the neck widens at the top: 
the cylinder is a vase; a touch at the bottom gives 
it a pedestal, and in less time than you have taken 
to read this paragraph, the work is done. We ask 
him to mold a pitcher; he cuts off one side of the 
open mouth of the vase with a little piece of wire, 
molds with his fingers a lip upon the other side, 
rolls out upon the stone table a bit of clay into a 
pipe-stem form, attaches it above and below to 
the vase that was, and it stands before us a 
pitcher. All the best circular work is done, my 
informant tells me, upon a wheel, as the pottery 
of Egypt and of Phenice was done three thousand 
years ago. The flat pottery is molded in plaster 
easts or molds; sometimes the vases and pitchers 
are molded also; but the products of this mechani- 
cal process lack, I am told, the perfection, the 
beauty, the individuality, the human element, the 
soul, so to speak, of the hand made work; and I 
can readily believe it. 

I have spoken of the vase as ‘‘ done,” but there 
are various finishing operations which give variety 
in the final result. The still plastic clay vase is 
put upon a lathe and turned and polished, the 
sole instrument being a little bit of band-iron. It 
may then be put at once into the furnace and 
baked, coming out red ware. Or it may be made 
of a different clay, half baked, painted with 
metallic paint, dipped into a glaze, and baked a 
second time. Or it may be given to the sculptor 
to be engraved; or he may make with a few sim- 
ple tools sculptured forms of clay and attach 
them, and then put the elaborately ornamented 
pottery into the furnace for baking. Or after the 
vase or plate or pitcher has been baked it may be 
given to the artist to become the canvas for an 
oil painting, rude or delicate according to the 
artist’s skill. Or ornaments of various colored 
clay, held in their fantastic forms by a casing of 
thinnest metal, may be fixed in the still soft clay 
of the vase or pitcher, the whole may be baked 
and then the surface ground and polished, a form 
of art which reaches its perfection only in China 
and Japan, I believe, but one producing in a skill- 
ful hand rarely beautiful results. Or, finally, the 
potter may put different colored clays upon his 
palette, may use them to paint upon the unbaked 
ware a travesty of a face or figure, and out of the 
furnace there will come the supreme monstrosity 
and the supreme excellence of the potter's art, a 
genuine specimen of Bourg-la-Reine. This is 
pure pottery, clay used to ornament clay: and 
now that I know how it is done I think I would 
accept a specimen if one were given to me. 

I have spoken of the baking process as though 
it were a very simple one; it is so in description, 
not in actual fact. For the various degrees of 
heat produce different results, both in color and 
in strength. I have one little vase, an unsuccess- 
ful experiment, which is literally as hard as stone. 

Ihave not, as you may judge, the pottery and 
porcelain fever in any very dangerous form even 
yet; but if I had possessed a little heavier purse I 
should certainly have brought home from the 
Chelsea Pottery a larger collection of its wares 
than I did. Of all ‘* Boston notions” that I saw, 
I am inclined to give it the pre-eminence. 


Boston, Mass. L. A. 





DECEMBER. 


By CAROLINE A. MASON. 


EAR month that, gave us Christ! Ring sweet, ring strong, 
O bells of Christmas! Quickened by your chime, 

Our eager wishes, like swift birds that climb 
Far-reachiag heights, soar up to catch the sorg 
The wondering shepherds heard. Will it be long 
Before the sweetness of that strain sublime 
Shall set itself to earth ?—poor, rugged rhyme 
To mate such music! Shepherd-thoughts, that throng 
Beneath the starry silence, keeping guard, 
Tending our patient hopes, like flocks by night, 
Do ye not, sometimes, from yon heavenly beight, 
Catch faintest whisper of that advent word 
Heralding Christ once more—“ Peace and good will, 
Peace upon earth”? O shepherds, keep watch still! 








MONEY: AND HOW “TO REGULATE 
THE VALUE THEREOF.” 


By THE REv. LEONARD Bacon, D. D. 


~ OWER to coin money” carries with it 

power ‘‘to regulate the value thereof.” 
Accordingly Congress is by the Constitution in- 
vested with that power. It may be worth the 
while to ask how the constitutional power thus 
granted is or can be exercised. 

From before the time when Jacob paid ‘‘ a hun- 
dred lambs of silver” to the prince of Shechem, 
it has been true, and obviously true, that the 
value of coins (and coined money is what the 
Constitution speaks of in the clause referred to) 
can be regulated only by regulating the quantity 
of precious metal in each coin. When it shall 
have come to pass that a simple act of Congress 
can overpower some law of nature, then it may 
be possible for Congress to regulate by legislation 
the value of an ounce of silver, or to regulate the 
value of the silver dollar otherwise than by in- 
creasing or diminishing the quantity of silver that 
shall be put into it. 

But does not the Constitution invest Congress, 
expressly, with power ‘‘ to regulate the value. . . 
of foreign coin?” Yes; Congress can determine 
by law at what value, in terms of American 
money, any foreign coin shall be a legal tender 
in payment of debts. It can really regulate the 
value of such coins only by ascertaining and de- 
claring their actual value, 7. e., their weight of 
gold or silver. If an act of Congress should order 
that the French franc shall have a value equal to 
the quarter of a dollar, what would be the con- 
sequence?, All the half dollars and quarters 
would suddenly hide or take to themselves wings 
and fly away. An act of Congress might ordain 
that the value of an English sovereign in this 
country shall be four dollars only, but nobody 
having such a coin would part with it at that 
price, for the actual value of the ‘‘ British gold” 
would be just what it was before. The nature of 
things is too strong to be overcome by legislation. 

I am aware that these views may seem too ele- 
mentary and too obvious to be worth the time 
and the type employed in stating them. But let 
me tell you, gentle reader, that in these simply 
rudimental truths is to be found the explanation 
of the proposed ‘‘remonetization of silver.” In 
plain words, it is proposed that we pay our na- 
tional debts—bonds, greenbacks and all—in silver 
dollars of the same weight and purity with the 
dollar of 1792, a coin which some people profess 
to venerate because it was ‘‘the dollar of the 
fathers.” A few facts will suffice to show whether 
this proposal invites the nation to a course of 
honest and honorable dealing. What are the 
facts? 

1. In 1792 Congress enacted that the unit of 
value, in the money of the United States, should 
be what it was already in the commerce of the 
country—a dollar containing, with a certain alloy, 
371 1-4 grains of pure silver. Of course coins of 
greater value were to be multiples of the unit, as 
coins of less value were to be fractions of it. The 
gold eagle was to be worth ten of those dollars; 
and the quantity of gold which it should contain 
was defined accordingly. Dollars coined after 
1837, weighing 412 1-2 grains, contained the same 
quantity of pure silver with the dollar of 1792, 
and were therefore of the same value. : 

2. The value of gold as compared with silver 
(or, what is the same thing, of silver as compared 
with gold) is liable to fluctuation. So it fell out 
that the gold eagle, coined in conformity with 
the act of 1792, had come to be worth so much 
more than ten units of value that it and other 





gold coins had ceased to circulate. Therefore, in 
1834, when gold was beginning to be produced 
in North Carolina, and when Thomas H. Benton, 
the leader of the Jackson party in the Senate, 
was beginning to be called ‘‘Old Bullion,” there 
was a readjustment of the coinage. The same 
silver dollar remained the unit of value; and 
Congress ‘‘regulated” the value of the eagle by 
enacting that there should be less gold in it. Con- 
sequently we began to have a glimpse of Benton’s 
promised age of gold. 

8. In 1853, it was found that silver coins were 
going out of circulation, and out of the country, 
being worth more as bullion by weight than as 
coin by count. Why? Just because the value of 
the gold eagle had been so ‘‘ regulated” that one- 
tenth of it was worth considerably less than the 
silver unit of value. The true and honest remedy 
in that case would have been to regulate again 
the value of the eagle by putting into it so much 
gold as would make it worth ten silver dollars. 
But instead of putting more gold into the gold 
coins, Congress enacted that there should be less 
silver in the silver coins. Not bold enough to 
change, frankly and in form, the unit of value, the 
government began a systematic and really fraudu- 
lent depreciation of the coinage. The silver dol- 
lar—though still pretended to be the standard 
that should measure the value of all other coins— 
was withdrawn from circulation. Half-dollars, 
reduced in weight and value, were issued—two of 
them being worth as much less than a dollar as 
384 is less than 412 1-2. Gold dollars worth 2 per 
cent. less than a dollar were put into circulation. 
Silver was made legal tender only for amounts of 
not more than five dollars. That was ‘‘the de- 
monetization of silver.” In effect the unit of 
value was, thenceforth, not the 371 1-4 grains of fine 
silver, but only so much gold as Congress in its 
caprice might choose to put into a gold dollar. I 
ask the reader to take notice of this fact and of 
the date, April, 1853. What party was it which 
controlled the two Houses of Congress when 
Franklin Pierce was President? 

4. It must be remembered, then—and it will be 
remembered—that when the war for the Union 
began, our currency was essentially gold, Silver 
was coined only asa subsidiary currency to be 
used in payments of less than five dollars. No 
other dollar than the gold spangle, to whizh that 
name had been applied by act of Congress, was 
known to the people. ‘‘Ten dollars” had no 
other meaning than ten dollarsin gold. A thou- 
sand dollars was neither more nor less than a 
thousand dollars in gold coin of the standard 
weight and fineness. Such was the meaning (well 
understood) of the word ‘‘ dollar,” in every bond, 
registered or coupon, and in every treasury note 
for more than five dollars. With such an under- 
standing between borrower and lender, can there 
be more than one honorable or honest way of 
making payment? 

5. But since the legislation which regulated the 
old unit of value out of existence, giving us a 
depreciated currency of gold with subsidiary sil- 
ver (no coin of the silver worth its nominal value), 
there has been another fluctuation in the compara- 
tive value of the two precious metals. The 
increased produce of silver mines, concurring with 
other causes, has diminished the price of that 
metal more rapidly than all the gold fields have 
diminished the purchasing power of gold. In 
1792 gold was worth 15 times its weight of silver. 
In 1834, the coinage was ‘‘regulated” on the cal- 
culation that 16 ounces of silver were equal in 
value to an ounce of gold. The difference has 
now become much greater, the gold in a gold 
dollar (25.8 grains), which in 1834 was worth 2 per 
cent less than 412 1-2 grains of standard silver, 
being now worth seven per cent. more than that 
old dollar. In this condition of affairs it is that 
speculators of a certain sort, and politicians in- 
spired by them, cry out for ‘‘the remonetization 
of silver” and ‘‘ the dollar of the fathers.” 

6. The remonetization of silver (Gf we assume 
that gold is not to remain demonetized as it has 
been ever since paper was made a legal tender) 
may be effected in either of two methods, one 
honest, the other fraudulent. Congress, resum- 
ing the coinage of silver dollars that shall be legal 
tender in payment of all debts, may ordain that 
they shall contain so much silver as will make ten 
of them equal in value to an eagle containing 258 
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grains of gold. Then a thousand dollars in gold 
will be no more desirable (except for transporta- 
tion), than a thousand silver dollars, till there 
shall be another fluctuation in the comparative 
value of the two metals. Such a remonetization 
of silver would be the honest method. The other 
method is that which would remonetize the old 
silver dollar (412 1-2 grains of standard silver), 
making it—as it has not really been since 1853—the 
anit of value and a legal tender for all debts. If 
that doliar is to be the unit of our coinage, and the 
eagle is to be worth no more than ten dollars, all 
our gold coins must be ‘‘ regulated ” down to that 
standard by taking so much gold out of them as 
will leave them worth no more than their nominal 
value. At present the dollar of 1792 is worth, in 
gold, according to my information 93 cents; and an 
eagle is worth 70 cents more than ten of them. If 
that dollar is to be made the unit of value for our 
coinage, the gold dollar worth seven cents more 
will refuse to keep company with it, and will re- 
tire to parts unknown. Consequently the gold 
must be coined over again with seven per cent. 
less of gold in every coin. And so the Great Re- 
public, returning by this road to specie payments, 
is to cheat its creditors out of seven dollars in 
every hundred. 

In the agony of our conflict for existence as a na- 
tion we borrowed millions of dollars from citizens 
and from strangers. The lenders, whether citi- 
zens or foreigners, risked their money on the 
chance—doubtful, as the world thought—of our 
success and ultimate solvency. Borrower and 
lenders understood, perfectly and mutually, the 
meaning of the word dollar, and that every dol- 
lar named in bond or note was the tenth part of 
a coin containing 258 grains of gold. Is it honor- 
able, is it honest, is it anything else than the 
meanest kind of fraud, for this great nation, vic- 
torious, reunited, free and with boundless capa- 
bility of production and accumulation, to clip 
seven per cent., or even one per cent., of the 
value out of every coin which it offers to its 
creditors? The thievish shopkeeper who files or 
‘* sweats” every coin that falls into his till does 
nothing meaner than this. 

Where is the American who is willing that his 
children sball have such oceasion to be ashamed 
of their country? 

P.S.—This article, as the reader may have observed, was 
written before the passage of Mr. Bland’s silver bill in the 
House of Representatives and before the publication of 
the article (editorial) in’ the Christian Union for October 
31, on the ‘‘ Report of the Silver Commission.” But it 
seems to me that the facts repeated in this article need to 


be repeated till the public shall understand and remember 
them. 

Let these things be remembered: 

1. The remonetization of silver is demanded because sil- 
ver dollars are cheaper—i.e., are worth less—than gold 
dollars. Therefore, 

2. The remonetization of silver will be the demonetiza- 
tion of gold, just as the monetization of inconvertible 
treasury notes was the demonetization of coin. 

3, The proposal to substitute a cheaper dollar for a more 
valuable dollar, in the payment of all debts, is simply and 
palpably a proposal to defraud everybody to whom the 
nation owes money. 


FATHER CURCI AND THE JESUITS. 
A N important and significant event has just 
4. taken place here within the domain of the 
Roman Catholic Church. Father Curci, a mem- 
ber of the Society of Jesus, a man distinguished 
for purity of life, fervor of spirit, great ability 
and great learning, perhaps the best preacher 
in Italy, was expelled two days ago from 
the Society to which he has devoted a long 
life—and why? For heresy in doctrine ? for lack 
of devotion to the Church ? for any diminution in 
his regard for its Infallible Head? Nay, verily. 
Solely and entirely because he has dared to ex- 
press himself freely on a question of fact ; because 
he has said and written that for the last seven 
years the temporal power of the Pope has 
ceased to exist; that only by a miraculous in- 
terposition of divine power could it be re- 
stored. Farther, that it is not fully demon- 
strated that this temporal power is necessary 
for the government of the Church, and it is 
not sure whether, if restored, it would be an ad- 
vantage. Finally, that, seeing the question has 
passed out of the limit of discussion and become 
one of stern reality, the truest wisdom of the 
Ohureh would seem to consist in adapting itself 





to this new order of things and seeking some 
mode of conciliation with ‘‘ the powers that be.” 

For this language Father Curci has been stig- 
matized by Protestants as a crafty politician, a 
Jesuit of the Jesuits, a man to be watched and 
suspected. For this language, and for refusing 
to retract it, Father Curci has been cast out of 
the Jesuit congregation. Here is the narrative of 
the facts as printed in a daily paper, the ‘‘ Liberta;” 
a paper of very moderate and reasonable politics, 
by no means a violent ‘‘anti-clerical.” 

As early as the year 1871, Father Curci began 
to speak after this fashion of the condition of af- 
fairs, and two years later gave his opinions to the 
public in his preface to an edition of the four 
gospels—a version prepared and published by 
himself.. From that moment he became obnox 
ious to the Vatican; but as reading, especially of 
a serious nature, is not popular in Italy, the case 
was not promptly taken up. Last Winter, when 
preaching in Milan, Father Curci, being in the 
company of a gentleman, the leader of the cleri- 
cals in that city, gave expression to the same set 
of ideas, and his words were carried to Rome and 
repeated to Pius IX. himself, who became very 
angry and indignant. 

Father Curci, learning this, wrote to the Pope 
a private letter in most guarded and respectful 
terms. The Pope read it, and wrote upon it, 
‘*Not worthy of a reply,” and sent it to the Gen- 
eral of the Society of Jesus. It never reached 
its address, but instead, no one seems to know 
how, fell into the hands of a journal and was 
published. After this the wrath of the Vatican 
knew no bounds, In the month of August 
Father Curci came to Rome and had an interview 
with Cardinal Simeoni, the successor of Anto- 
nelli. He was ordered to retract. At first he re- 
fused, saying he had nothing to retract, having 
attacked no dogma, but simply expressed an 
opinion on a question of practical politics. 

The Cardinal insisted, and Father Curci yielded 
to a certain degree, offering a promise that he 
would henceforth avoid speaking in public, or 
writing on the subject, and agreeing to print the 
engagement in a new work which he is to bring 
out shortly. This, however, did not satisfy the 
Cardinal, who insisted on him binding himself to 
silence even in private. Against this tyranny 
Father Curci revolted, and consequently is ex- 
pelled. ‘‘Thus,” says the ‘‘ Liberta,” in conclu- 
sion, ‘‘it is plain to be seen that none but slaves 
can keep on good terms with the Vatican; men of 
intelligence and learning must separate from it.” 

The truth is, whether Father Curci is aware of 
it or not, he is an anomaly in the Church of Rome. 
There is a smell of heresy abont him, which the 
authorities of that Church have ever been quick 
to perceive. It is possible, and even probable, 
that he may die in her communion, protesting 
attachment to her with his latest breath. He 
will be none the less a reprobate son. 

My personal knowledge of this distinguished 
man is confined to a few months attendance on his 
preaching. 

Spending the winter of 1872-3 in the city of 
Florence, I made an effort during the daily ser- 
vices of Lent to find out the kind of preaching 
which was going on. In the grand old church of 
Santa Maria Novella, immortalized by frescoes on 
which the young Michel Angelo worked as an 
apprentice, I fcund a broad-built, coarse, ugly 
Dominican monk, raving away daily in eloquent 
Italian to a little handful of poor women, with a 
tiny sprinkling of poorer looking men, against 
Protestants. The oft repeated story of Luther 
and Calvin’s apostasy for the sake of a wife—ex- 
pressed, however, coarsely or brutally—of Henry 
VIII. and his revolt against the Pope because the 
latter refused to consent to his wicked entreaty 
for a divorce, was told to a miserable auditory 
who plainly did not know the names of either 
Luther or Henry VIII., and whose conceptions of 
Protestants might be comprised in the words, ‘‘a 
wicked and dangerous set of people living some- 
where out of Italy.” 

The friar would raise his voice to thunder pitch 
as he enlarged on the wickedness of these people, 
and said one morning that if he only had the 
statistics before him he would show them the 
vast increase of crime in Protestant counturies as 
compared with Catholic ones; also that among 
Protestants there are crimes of an infamous na- 





ture such as are not even known among Catholics. 
I used to sit and smile at his impudence, and also 
to see that his congregation grew neither in inter- 
est nor in numbers. 

In another beautiful little church, San Michele, 
I found a preacher telling a little knot of 
women and children of the last scenes in the 
life of St. Joseph, the reputed father of our Sav- 
iour. His death was narrated with the greatest 
accuracy, the Holy Virgin holding his head in her 
arms, Jesus kneeling to receive the last parental 
blessing and then joining with his mother to close 
the dying saint’s eyes. 

In another, I found a priest shouting excitedly 
the praises of Mary, and winding up his sermon 
with the declaration that Mary has always had a 
people and that people is the Italian race. Then, 
kneeling down, the people following his example, 
he raised his eyes and hands in prayer, exclaiming, 
‘*Oh, Mary, behold us thy children at thy feet! 
We swear to be faithful to thee.” 

From a Catholic lady, who avowed herself no 
friend to the Jesuits, I learned that there was a 
good Jesuit preacher in one of the Lenten pulpits, 
and thus it was that I found Father Curci. 

The scene was an impressive one. The sermon 
began at the Ave Maria, or sunset hour, and was 
preceded by a brief Litany chanted by a white- 
robed priest who could just be seen by the dimly 
lighted altar. The people, kneeling each one at 
his chair, repeated the responses, That being 
ended, there took place the general moving of 
chairs and clearing of throats which is the usual 
prelude to the business of listening to a sermon in 
Roman Catholic Italy. Every eye in the crowded 
congregation was directed to the pulpit which was 
lighted by two tallow candles, the sole lights in 
the church when the altar service was concluded. 

A tall thin elderly man with white hair and a 
very intelligent and kindly face appeared in the 
high pulpit, took off his cap, crossed himself look- 
ing at the crucifix invariably attached to a Catho- 
lic pulpit, then, kneeling, repeated the first half of 
the Ave Maria, the people finishing it. The text 
followed in Latin, but was translated into Italian 
contrary to the usual custom in Italy, where it is 
only a sonorous appendage repeated at intervals 
by the preasher as an embellishment to his dis- 
course and a mystification to his hearers, 

I could not repress a smile as I listened a year 
ago to a preacher in Rome who, celebrating the 
doctrine of the Immaculate Conception of the 
Virgin, ended every sixth paragraph with his un- 
translated text given with a grandiloquence and 
pronunciation which must be heard to be imagined ; 
‘* Sapientia edificavit sibi domum.” 

Not so Father Curci. It was clearly his aim 
not to mystify by means of his text, but to make 
it plain to his hearers, He was preaching a course 
of sermons on the prophecies concerning Christ 
given in the Old Testament, and fulfilled in the 
New, and he often used a Hebrew word and ex- 
plained its meaning so as to be very accurate in 
his interpretations. I remember one of these 
explanations was concerning the first promise of a 
Saviour—the one given to Eve. In the Italian 
Bible, owing to the fact that the word ‘‘ seed” is a 
feminine noun, the passage reads ‘‘ she shall bruise 
thy head,” and is, as far as I know, always applied 
in the Roman Church to the Virgin herself, At 
least [ heard it most strenuously so applied by a 
great Jesuit preacher in the Gesu, in Rome; and 
again in an address I heard read to the Pope by a 
foreign Bishop last summer, to which the Pope 
nodded earnest and hearty approbation. 

Father Curci took special pains to point out this 
error, and by reference to the Hebrew showed that 
the pronoun referred not to the woman, but to her 
seed, 

** Not Mary, but the babe on her knee,” said the 
preacher with great warmth. ‘‘ Mary is but a crea- 
ture, it is her Son who is divine.” 

On another occasion he gave a very ingenious 
explanation of saint-invocation; ‘‘ You pray to the 
saints,” said he, ‘‘and yet I am in duty bound to 
tell you that they cannot hear you. How, then, is 
the practice of any use to you? Only thus: The 
saints, standing in the immediate presence of God, 
see all things in him, and among other things, 
your prayers.” 

During the whole time I attended his preaching 
I rarely found occasion to differ seriously from 
him, and recognized in his sermons, plain, praoti-- 
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eal enunciation of Scripture truth, such as I had 
been always accustomed to, but such as is very 
unusual here. His sermons during Passion week 
were most touching. He presented Christ in his 
last sufferings in a way that evidently reached the 
hearts of his hearers. When the last sermon of 
the course was ended he took an affectionate 
leave of the people, and kneeling down in the 
pulpit commended them fervently to God in an 
extempore prayer; in which prayer I well remem- 
ber how tenderly he prayed for the venerable 
head of the Church—the Pope. The people wept 
freely, nor could I help following their example. 

It was during these sermons that I heard Father 
Curci announce the completion of his version of 
the four gospels, which he earnestly begged his 
hearers to buy and read, and which I myself 
bought at the door of the church. 

The preface to this work is remarkable. In it 
he laments that many Christians (7. e., Catholics) 
will probably depart this life without having so 
much as seen the blessed book which ought to be 
their guide through life and their comfort in the 
hour of death. 

An edition of 3,000 was sold in a few weeks and 
Father Cureci announced it with joy, adding 
that he should have hope for poor Italy if only 
he could see her begin to read the Gospel. In 
this matter, too, I have heard him accused by 
Protestants of want of sincerity. I do not pre- 
tend to be a prophet or a discoverer of spirits, but 
I have not been able to unite in this judgment. 

The reputation of the Society of Jesus has fal- 
len on its distinguished son, but to me Father 
Curei ever seemed a true man. The Lord 
be his judge. He is plainly too true a man for 
his Society, and it has done him an honor he may 
not yet be able to appreciate in ejecting him. 
What will be his career now remains to be seen. 
A Methodist, a Presbyterian, or even an Episco- 
pal clergyman, in America, coming into uncom- 
fortable relations with his own church, may enter 
another without doing terrible violence to his 
feelings, and without destroying his prospects of 
usefulness. Buta priest of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Italy under the displeasure of the Pope 
is in troubled waters. Knowing none of the sus- 
taining influences that are thrown around a man 
by wife, children, and domestic happiness, the 
Church and its ceaseless round of services is the 
only home he knows. Driven from her enclosure, 
where shall he go? Separation from the Church, 
to a sincere Roman Catholic, is worse than death, 
and the displeasure, though plainly unmerited, of 
the Pope, to a conscientious, tender-hearted son 
of the Church—and such sons there are, though 
they be few—is a source of distress such as to our 
independent, self-poised Protestantism is perfectly 
incomprehensible. J. A. 8. 

RoE. 








Acligions Tews. 


Items of general and personal interest are solicited 
for this department from all quarters. 








AT HOME. 
St. John’s (P. E.) Church, Quincy, IL, valued at $30,000, 
has been deeded by the congregation to the new diocese 
for a Cathedral, 


A pleasant anniversary was observed Nov. 18, in George- 
town, Mass., being the close of the twentieth year of the 
Rev. Charles Beecher’s pastorate in that place. 


The Fourth and Fifth Congregational Churches of Ply- 
mouth, Mass., are now united in one body, and have called 
to its pastorate the Rev. Thos. O. Rice, lately of Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

The Rev. Dr. Murdock of New Haven, who has been 
preaching for the Ballston Spa (N. Y.) Presbyterian 
Church for the past six months, has been called to the pas- 
torate. 


The Rev. Howard Kingsbury has accepted a call to the 
Village Congregational Church of Amherst, Mas.., and 
will be installed Dec. 6. President Seelye preaches the 
sermon. 


Thomas D. Anderson, Jr., was recently ordained pastor 
of the First Baptist Church of Portland. Rev. Thomas 
D. Anderson, D. D., of New York, father of the candidate, 
preached the sermon. 


St. James’s Episcopal Church at Keene, N. H., was lately 
consecrated by Bishop Niles, assisted by Bishop Clark of 
R. L, and others. Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, Jr., D.D., con- 
ducted the evening services, 





Over eleven hundred persons were added to the Congre- 
gational churches in Wisconsin last year, on profession of 
faith, and six new churches were formed. There are now 
175 ministers, or six more than last year. 


The work of the Sunday School Union, to which allusion 
was made in our last issue, will receive a fresh impetus 
from the munificent donation of $100,000 which it has 
lately received from Mrs. John C, Green. 


A five days’ Sunday School Institute is to be held at 
Toronto, beginning Dec. 3. The announcement that the 
Rev. Geo. A. Petz and Prof. W. T. Sherwin will conduct 
the services promises an interesting occasion. 


The Rev. William C. Rommel, late a member of the 
Presbytery of Montana, was installed pastor of the Gaston 
Preebyterian Church, Philadelphia, on Thursday evening, 
the 15th ult. Mr. Rommel is also favorably known in New 
York and its vicinity. 


The Virginia Conference of the M. E. Church held its 
83d annual meeting Nov. 14th-17th. Sermons were de- 
livered by the Rev. Messrs. Joseph H. Amiss of Accomac, 
and 8. A. Steel of Richmond. A large amount of routine 
business was transacted, and reports mostly of an encour- 
aging nature received from the various missions of the 
conference. 


A re-dedication service was held at Sandy Creek, N. Y., 
Nov. 27, in the church of which the Rev. J. H. Munsell is 
pastor, the edifice having been recently enlarged and beau- 
tified. The Rev. Messrs. Smith, of Oswego, and Crum, of 
Antwerp, and the Rev. J. C. Holbrook, took part in the 
exercises. It is a gratifying fact that $1,200 were raised to 
meet a deficit in the building fund, and that no debt 
remains. 


The church at Indian Orchard, Mass., is invited to join 
in a Congregational council at Chicopee Falls to examine 
and install in the church there the Rev. Mr. Austin. That 
is to say, the heterodox Mr. Merriam is to pronounce upon 
the orthodoxy of one of his ministerial brethren. Clearly, 
the churches of the vicinage do not regard Mr. Merriam’s 
heterodoxy as being of that alarming character which 
would require them to disfellowship his congregation. 


In Vermont the fruits of the Evangelists’ recent effort 
are everywhere most apparent. Nearly every town in 
Rutland county is said to be experiencing more or less re- 
vival influence. In Rutland, though the evangelists are 
gone, their work remains and is being vigorously prose- 
cuted. At Shelburn over a hundred conversions are re- 
ported, many of them men of standing and influence. 
Revival services are still in progress at that place and at 
Charlotte. In Pittsford a series of Gospel-meetings is 
being held with excellent results. The local churches are 
deriving large accessions from the movement. 


In Northwestern Michigan a good work is being done by 
the A. H. Missionary Society through the agency of the 
Rev. Le Roy Warren. During the present year Mr. War- 
ren has organized fourteen churches in eleven counties, 
with an aggregate membership of 323 persons. Three 
quarters of this number have united on profession of their 
faith. With the formation of churches follows very soon 
the erection of houses of worship. In the same period of 
time and in the same district four churches have been 
dedicated. This is a country rapidly changing from woods 
to fertile fields. It promises well for its future that the 
preaching of the gospel is not far behind the ringing of the 
axe. 


Rumors. have been flying through the press of an ap- 
proaching Congregational Council in Brooklyn. The only 
basis for these, as it appears, is the action of the New York 
and Brooklyn Association at its meeting, Nov. 7, recom- 
mending the revival of the conference of churches which 
used to be held in this vicinity two or three times a year, 
but has not now been convened for two years. The pur- 
pose of the conference is simply to quicken the spiritual 
life of drooping churches. It is understood that Prof. 
Thwing, of Brooklyn, the scribe of the association, is 
in correspondence with Dr. Wild, of the Elm Place Church 
of that city, with reference to securing the latter church 
for the proposed meeting. 


In consequence of a demand for a reduction in the 
expenses of the American Home Missionary Society, even 
at the sacrifice of its efficiency, the Rev. A. H. Clapp, 
D.D., has resigned his office as secretary. The simultane- 
ous resignation of the treasurer, Wm. Henry Smith, Esq., 
enables the society to retain the services of Dr. Clapp in 
that capacity, and by this arrangement to secure the benefit 
of his long experience and wise counsels. A resolution 
of the Executive Committee gratefully acknowledges the 
unsolicited surrender by the secretaries of so much of their 
salaries in the past, and reluctantly assents to their pro- 
posed relinquishment of $1,000 each per annum for the 
future. Many of the churches will be equally reluctant in 
assenting to this arrangement. 


In the matter of the Rev. E. T. Baird, D. D., it will be 
remembered that his case was ordered back from the 
Synod of Virginia to the East Hanover Presbytery for a 
new trial. In this arrangement Dr. Baird did not 
acquiesce. It was his desire that a special commission 
should be appointed by the Synod to have charge of the 
case, whose deliberations might be wholly impartial and 
unbiased. Failing to secure such action from the Synod, 
Dr. Baird has taken an appeal to the General Assembly, 
which meets in Knoxville on the third Tuesday of next 
May. The Presbytery, having meanwhile begun proceed- 
ings for a new trial, finds it necessary to suspend these 
pending the result of the appeal. 





The Rev. Samuel Colcord’s Chickering Hall Services bid 
fair to become one of the permanent institutions of this 
metropolis, They have just finished the first quarter of 
their second year with congregations that crowd the hall, 
thus making one of the three largest congregations in the 
city. Following the preaching service each Sunday is an 
“after meeting ” in the large hall, to which two or three 
hundred remain; this is followed by a meeting in the 
inquiry-room, where personal conversation is held with 
the anxious. Conversions are constantly occurring; the 
number thus far being much larger than during the same 
time last year. Inquirers are questioned in regard to their 
church attendanee, and it is found that a large proportion 
are non-church-goers, not the poor, but generally well-to- 
do people, a class that Mr. Colcord believes to be the most 
neglected by religious influences of any in the city. 


Charity seems to be assuming in our cities a very prac- 
tical form. Reference was made last week to the ‘‘ United 
Workers” of New-Haven. In Brooklyn a similar organi- 
zation has existed for some years, known as “ The Union 
for Christian Work.” The aim of the Union is to reach 
‘* The homeless, the friendless, the forlorn, the tempted.” 
It provides evening classes and entertainments for boys, 
a reading-room and library, a sewing school for girls, a shoe 
shop to give employment to shoemakers who have not 
work, and a wood yard, where hand work is substituted 
for machinery, and where a man may gain bread, or the 
equivalent of bread, without sacrificing his self-respect. 
The annual meeting of the ‘‘ Union” was held Sunday, 
Nov. 25, and elicited an interesting report of the year’s 
operations, For the maintenance of the work, about $6,000 
have been raised and nearly that amount expended. It is 
by organized effort of this character that crime is to be 
most effectually checked and destitution relieved. 


The Episcopal Diocese of Northern New Jersey held its 
third annual convention in Newark, Nov. 20th and 2\st. 
The Convention Sermon preached by the Rev. Dr. Wes- 
ton, of Summit, N. J., urged the ministry to conform to 
and uphold the unity of the church. A resolution was 
adopted directing the convocations of the diocese to under- 
take missionary work in the various public charitable in- 
stitutions. It was represented that the churches of New 
York display greater activity in this labor than that of 
New Jersey. A committee appointed at the last conven- 
tion to consider the subject of intemperance reported that 
no movement can hope to accomplish permanent good 
which does not recognize the distinction between temper- 
ance and total abstinence. They recommend the organi- 
zation of a church temperance society. A motion by the 
Rev. Mr. Wilson, of East Orange, that the clergy of the 
diocese should practice total abstinence, was referred to a 
special committee. A canon was reported by the appro- 
priate committee, and will be voted on next year, super- 
seding the missionary convocations in the diocese by a 
single Board of Missions. 

Mr. Moody has finished his four weeks’ work at Man- 
chester, N. H., where he met with gratifying success, and 
with Mr. Sankey goes to Providence, R. I. Messrs. Whittle 
and McGranahan transfer their operations to Lawrence, 
Mass., and Mr. Needham and Mr. Cato begin a series of 
meetings at Newport. With respect to the support of the 
evangelists, which has been a matter of more or less dis- 
cussion, it is stated by Mr. Thomas Cree, Mr. Moody’s 
agent, that there is no truth in the report that certain rich 
men in Chicago, Boston and Philadelphia have placed 
ample means at their disposal. Their custom is to receive 
from the people where they labor such compensation as 
the people are willing and able to give. This is entirely 
rightand proper. ‘‘ The laborer is worthy of his hire.”’ It 
does not detract from the usefulness of Mr. Moody’s work 
on the one hand, to have it known that he is compensated 
for his service, nor does it add to it, on the other, to invest 
the subject with an air of mystery. In Burlington Mr. 
Moody and Mr. Sankey were together paid $500. In Ben- 
nington Messrs. Needham and Cato received about $300, 
In Rutland the sum of $500 was raised for Major Whittle 
and Mr. and Mrs. McGranahan. These amounts do not 
appear in any degree exorbitant. 


It will be remembered that the National Congregational 
Council at Detroit appointed a committee to confer with a 
committee of the American Congregational Union, re- 
specting the operations of the latter body, with a view to 
increasing its resources and efficiency. The purposes of 
the Congregational Union, as originally chartered, were 
to promote, in various ways specified in the act of incor- 
poration, the progress of Congregational Church policy in 
the Country. To these general objects was added in the 
year 1857 the specific work of aiding in the erection of 
churches; which has ever since been its principal concern. 
For some years past the contributions to the society have 
considerably decreased, so that it has become necessary to 
reduce its current office expenditures in proportion, and to 
modify, in some respects, its existing management. The 
joint committee alluded to, having taken these matters into 
consideration, present in their report, in substance, the 
following recommendations : 

1, That the operations of the Union be limited to its 
specific work of church erection, and that its name be 
changed to ‘‘ The Congregational Church Building Society.” 

2. That there be but one secretary, who shall devote his 
entire time to the society, and that in view of the present 
condition of affairs the resignation already tendered by 
the honored secretary (Dr. Ray Palmer) be accepted, with 
the understanding that he shall continue to act until the 
new arrangement be perfected. 

3. That for the sake of economy and efficiency without 
impairing the corporate integrity of the Building Society, 
an effort be made to connect the office in New York with 
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the rooms of the American Home Missionary Society, and 
to have the clerical work of the two bodies done by the 
same force—the extra expense involved to be borne by the 
Building Society. 

At a meeting of the Trustees of the Union these recom- 
mendations were substantially adopted except as regards 
the change of name, to which the Trustees prefer to give 
further consideration. The resignation of Dr. Palmer was 
accepted, and a committee appointed to carry out the 
suggestions of the joint committee. We are not unwilling 
to emphasize the expression of the joint committee, that 
“the beneficence and urgency of the work of a Church 
Building Society were never more manifest than at 
present.” 


ABROAD. 

ENGLAND.—Preparing for the Campaign.—It would be 
interesting to know, if there was any analysis that would 
give us the fact, how much of the zeal for public reforms 
in England and America proceeds from intelligent public 
spirit and how much from the desire to have something 
lively going on. If this desire prevails at present in the 
British bosom, it is extremely likely to be gratified. The 
press generally, led by the ‘‘Times,” recognizes in Lord 
Hartington’s announcement, that the Liberal Party are 
ready to take up the question of disestablishment in Scot- 
land whenever the Scotch Liberals are ready to bring it 
on, the signal of the grand debate on the relations of 
Church and State. To attack Church Establishment in 
Scotland is to attack it in its weakest point—that is, the 
weakest point that remains since the Irish Church was dis- 
posed of. For in Scotland not only is the Established Kirk 
a minority of the people, but it is confronted by two other 
churches of identically the same faith and order, and each 
numerically of about the same strength. Accordingly there 
are certain reasons for disestablishment in Scotland which 
do not exactly apply in England. 





Revolutions do not Stop at Boundaries.—No one pretends 
not to see that disestablishment in Scotland would be fol- 
lowed at once by disestablishment in England. Conse- 
sequently we shall soon have the curious and paradoxical 
spectacle of the Nonconformists of England laboring to 
pull down the establishment of their Presbyterian brethren 
to the north of the Tweed, and the Episcopalians of Eng- 
land, who used to regard the Scotch Establishment as a 
great national sin that called for divine judgments on the 
United Kingdom, laboring with might and main to hold 
up the Presbyterians in their privileges lest all should 
come down together. To English churchmen, the ques- 
tion of Scotch disestablishment will be a question between 
their religious principles and their secular interests, and no 
one who is acquainted with the antecedents of that body 
can doubt which side they will take. 





The Fight for the Standard in the Presbyterian churches 
of Great Britain will doubtless be attended with accri- 
monious irritation, but it will certainly lead some men to 
clearer views on the subject of the right conditions of 
Christian fellowship. Professor Harper, speaking at the 
opening of the Divinity College of the most liberal of the 
Presbyterian sects—the ‘‘ United Presbyterian”— said that 
the Church of Christ was a free society, and that the very 
exercise of freedom in forming religious opinions, and in 
expressing them, led to the formation of Church Con- 
fessions. It was not the Church that bound the yoke—if 
the Confession were such—on the man, but it was the man 
that bound it on the Church.” Which is striking and true, 
but not the whole truth. Man binds it on the Church 
first, and the Church binds it on the man afterward. 





The demoralizing Effect of subscription and establish- 
ment was pitifully illustrated on a like occasion in the 
Established Kirk,when Professor Flint, opening the class 
of Divinity in the University of Edinburgh, discussed the 
different degrees of insincerity permissible in subscribing 
the Confession of Faith. He defended the document, but 
said he would deal gently with these who interpreted it 
to mean that the world was made in six literal days, that 
some infants were lost, and that no heathen could be 
saved. 


The Terms of Fellowship continue to be discussed among 
the Congregationalists of England, upon the absurd thesis, 
put forth at the meeting in Leicester, that religious com- 
munion is entirely independent of intellectual opinion. 
Their newspapers are full of letters pro and con, 


FRANCE.—Clerical Influence seems to lose rather than 
gain by the prodigious demonstration of power that it has 
made in bringing about the present imbroglio. For it is 
the church that has done it. No one pretends, since the 
disclosures of the election, to disguise this to himself. As 
a French writer says, in a recent Swiss journal: ‘“ All the 
various monarchical parties furnish recruits; but cohesion, 
organization, direction, all come from the Catholic clergy.” 
But a large percentage of this force disappears as soon as 
it is disclosed. 





A Reaction on the Church and State Question has been re- 
remarked by thoughtful people of the Continent for some 
months past. This is indicated, on the one hand, by the re- 
turn of Messrs. Bersier, Monod and Bost from the Free to the 
Established Reformed Church. It will be encouraged, on 
the other hand, by the recent odious demonstration of 
political power by the Romish clergy. The feeling among 
the French Liberals is not, as might at first thought be ex- 
pected, that a clergy that makes such mischief is un- 
worthy of support by the State; but that a clergy that is 
capable of such mischief cannot safely be let loose from 
State support, and so from some measure of State control. 
While, therefore, in Great Britain the complete separation 
between Church and State seems to be drawing nigh, on 





the Continent it is considered to be further away than it 
appeared to be only three or four years ago. 





GERMANY.—The Funeral of Wrangel, the nonagen- 
arian Field Marshal, at Berlin, was attended with splendid 
military and civic pomp; but at the same time it was an 
occasion on which some of the best traits of the Imperial 
Court appeared. The Emperor and Empress, the Prince 
and Princess Imperial, Prince Frederick Charles and his 
little boy, who has just became a soldier, all came to the 
Wrangel mansion, and the Emperor with his suite went to 
look on the remains of his aged servant as they lay in 
state, decorated with the various insignia of his rank. 
Then the Emperor went into another room to speak with 
the poor old widow, and sat by her side while the pastor 
began his funeral discourse. The Field Marshal had re- 
quested that at his funeral they should speak of him as a 
Christian, not as a soldier; and some incidents were given 
illustrating his Christian character. In 1848, when he 
was about entering Berlin at the head of his troops to sup- 
press,the insurrection, Wrangel kneeled down and prayed 
that he might succeed in restoring order without shedding 
one drop of blood. 








Correspondence. 


THE IMPORTANT ISSUE IN THE SPRINGFIELD 
JASE. 


In a recent letter to the “Spectator” Baldwin Brown, 
the leader, I suppose, at present of the English Congrega- 
tionalists, writes: 

*“T am not a Universalist, and{I hold very strongly convic- 
tions about the range of human freedom which are distinctly 
incompatible with the Universalist scheme. . . I believe 
and I have attempted to prove from Scripture that the re- 
deeming mercy and love of God cannot be paralyzed for any 
human spirit by the hand of death. English Congrega- 
tionalists feel, I think wisely, that this is a subject on which 
brethren may differ and yet dwell and work together in the 
closest fellowship in unity.” 

I believe that the above words of Dr. Brown express the 
views of a considerable and growing number of the 
younger Congregational ministers of the United States. 
They are not Universalists, but they do deem it possible, 
discordant neither with reason nor Scripture, that there 
should be a state of probation beyond this life for those 
who have not had the gospel clearly and sufficiently pre- 
sented to them in this world. 

Concerning the familiar passages in 1 Pet. iii. 19 and iv., 
6, regarding Christ’s descent to Hades the exegetical schol- 
arship of our day thus delivers itself: 

Says Meyer: 

“The intention and end of this preaching must be regarded 
as coincident with the other preaching of Christ. It is there- 
fore a wholly arbitrary assumption which contradicts Christ's 
aim at salvation that this preaching should consist in the an- 
nouncement of judgment and should be a preaching of 
condemnation.” 

Says Alford: 

“With the great majority of commentators, ancient and 
modern, I understand that our Lord in his disembodied state 
did go the place of detention of departed spirits and did there 
announce his work of redemption, preach salvation in fact to 
the disembodied spirits of those who refused to obey the 
voice of God when the judgment of the flood was hanging 
over them. This is net a declaration of a purgatory or of 
universal restitution : but it is one whic throws blessed light 
over one of the darkest enigmas of the divine justice, the 
cases where the final doom seems infinitely out of proportion 
to the lapse which has incurred it.’’ 

Says the late Prof. Hadley, of Yale: 

“The natural interpretation of the text is, that Christ 
preached, i. ¢., made the announcements and offers of the 
Gospel to departed spirits who were in confinement, as a con- 
sequence of their disbelief and abuse of the Divine forbear- 
ance during the days of Noah. This meaning I should not 
dare to discard.’ 

Similar interpretations of these passages are given by 
Lange, Von Oosterzee, Schmid, Julius Miiller. 

Now when young men in our theological seminaries, or 
later in their studies, find so many of the most eminent 
and devout exegetes of Germany, England and America 
declaring that the Scriptures distinctly teach a future state 
of probation for those who have not had adequate proba- 
tion on earth, I ‘submit that it is not strange if, when they 
appear before examining councils, they feel compelled to 
say that they are not convinced whether there is or is not 
a future state of probation. 

I know that the question at Springfield did not come up 
exactly in this form. But a good opportunity is now 
afforded in the discussion which has been stirred up to 
consider whether a belief in a future state of probation for 
those who have not had adequate probation on earth is a 
heresy which ought to be trampled out whenever it ap- 
pears. In my day at the seminary, not very long ago, 
this was not recognized in the dogmatic teaching as an 
open question. Ought it not so to be recognized? 

It seems to me there ought to be a clear and full deliver- 
ance on that point by the leaders in the Congregationalist 
denomination. 

Is it not high time that there should be a frank and thor- 
ough discussion of the question. Does a belief in a future 
state of probation for those who have not had an adequate 
probation on earth disqualify a man for ordination in the 
Congregationalist Church? A friend lately told me of a 
German missionary with whom he was once acquainted, 
who used'to rejoice in the hope that when he died he might, 
like his Master, descend to Hades, and there also seek and 
save the lost. We may well inquire, I think, is that an 
unauthorized hope j DEERFORD, 











Che Sunday-School. 


(Through an oversight the lesson for Dec. 9th was omitted 
last week. It is therefore given this week with the one for 
Dec. 234.] 

PAUL AT MELITA. 
December 9.—Acts xxviii., 1-10. 

“Tam a debtor both to the Greeks and to the Barbarians; 
both to the wise and to the unwise.’’-—Romans i., 14. 

HE island of Malta is formed of calcareous rock, 

thinly covered with artificial soil, and exposed to 
the burning winds from the African deserts. In sum- 
mer the heat is excessive ; in winter, the season of Paul’s 
visit, it is so tempered as to afford an agreeable resi- 
dence. At all times of the year, at the rising and set- 
ting of the sun, the atmosphere is so clear that the 
summit of Mount Etna, 130 miles distant, is distinctly 
visible. 

Certain commentators have attempted to identify the 
Melita of Paul with the Island of Meleda, in the Adri- 
atic Sea, 19 miles west northwest of Ragusa, rather than 
with Malta. It was shown, however, in the notes for 
the lesson of Dec. 2d that St. Paul’s Ray in Malta satis- 
fies all the conditions of the shipwreck. At the opening 
of this lesson though the storm has not yet abated the 
danger is past. We find Paul and his companions 
landed on the Island, his word as to the safety of the 
entire company verified, and his influence among his 
custodians, no doubt, all the more commanding. That 
the inhabitants of the place were called barbarous 
is not a necessary implication that they were 
savages, The term, it will be remembered, was com- 
monly used by Jewish writers to distinguish Gen- 
tiles from Jews, or other races from Greeks and Romans. 
Indeed the place was important as a commercial center, 
and its manufactures of cotton fabrics were in great de- 
mand at Rome. The people seem to have been hos- 
pitable and kiadly disposed. They extended to the 
shipwrecked company a cordial welcome. The legate 
of the island opened his own doors and lodged Paul 
with his fellow prisoners, and, no doubt, the centurion 
as well, for three days. Much of tbe hospitality 
tbus extended was probably due to the notion en- 
tertained about Paul himself. The attack of the viper 
suggested the idea that he was a conspicuous crim- 
inal, saved from the sea only to be followed by 
the unrelenting vengeance of the furies. When 
the reptile was shaken off, and after a length of 
time the observers discerned no ill effects, they con- 
cluded he could be no less than a god. An opportunity 
was furnished Paul of more than repaying the atten- 
tions of his host. It happened that the father of 
Publius was at that time ill with a fever and dysentery. 
Here the language of Luke, as elsewhere, is medically 
accurate. The apostle, entering the sick man’s room and 
praying, laid his hands upon him. Immediately a cure 
was effected, and the word of Christ, both as regards 
this and the previous episode, literally fulfilled. ‘*‘ They 
shall take up serpents,” said the Lord; ‘* * * they 
shall lay hands on the sick, and they shall recover.” 

Note three practical lessons: 

1. Paul’s readiness to serve. Upon reaching the 
shore, drenched with the waves and exhausted by 
long watching, as he must bave been, he busied him- 
self with gathering sticks for the fire, not leaving the 
work to the soldiers who had proposed to kill him, or 
the sailors who would have deserted bim in the night. 

2. The precariousness of sudden judgments. ‘* This 
man is a murderer,” hastily affirmed the people. It was 
not long before they veered to the other extreme, and 
declared him a god. Both conclusions were wrong. 
Further acquaintance with Paul, no doubt, gave them 
a more proper estimate of his character. 

3. The honor of God’s service. Paul and his be- 
lieving companions had nothing in their person or cir- 
cumstancesto commend them unto the Melitese, yet 
when they went away they were honored with many 
honors. Their consistent lives and eminent service 
commanded the respect and veneration even of an 
unbelieving people. 














PAUL’S LAST WORDS. 
December 23—2 Tim.., iv., 1-8. 

“T have fought a good fight; I have finished my course ; 

I have kept the faith.’’—2. T1M., iv., 7. 
HE lesson recommended for to-day’s study con- 
sists of two parts: First, verses 1-5, Paul’s exhor- 
tation to the young preacher; an admirable subject for 
the theological student, but less directly profitable to 
the boys and girls in their teens: second, verses 6-8, 
the saint’s experience in view of approaching death; a 
theme not unsuitable to any age or avy condition. To 
this last I shall confine myself. It will afford abundant 
material for a Sunday’s lesson or meditation. 

Rome no longer looked upon the Christian sect with 
contempt. Its aggressive character; its vicorous denun- 
ciation of idols and idolatry; its persistent maintenance 
of the doctrine that there is no other name given 
whereby men caa be saved than the one name of Jesus 
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Christ; its rapid increase in numbers; its direct effect 
on the power of the heathen priesthood, and the traffic 
which the heatben religion promoted and encouraged, 
combined to excite the enmity of the pagar population. 
(a) The growing despotism of Rome lvoked with sus- 
picion on avy combination of citizens as dangerous to 
the stability of a government which was already rot- 
ting at the foundations, and dreaded every possibility 
of assault. The period was one of multitudiaous 
calamities, brought upon the nation by its own degen- 
eracy; but it was also one in which every disaster was 
attributed to the special vengeance of the gods. The 
inclination to find in some other one the cause of mis- 
fortunes which we have brought upon ourselves was 
characteristic of ancient as it is of modern human na- 
ture, and the people were quite ready to attribute to the 
Christians the sins to punish which the angry gods sent 
famine, pestilence and earthquake (0). At length the 
growir g enimosity of the populace, cunningly iostigated 
and directed, broke out in a hot and horrible flame 
against the Christians. In the tenth year of the reiga 
of Nero a fright{ul conflagration swept through the city 
of Rome. Of tbe four‘een quarters into which the city 
was divided four only escaped; three were utterly de- 
stroyed; the remsinirg seven ‘displayed a melancholy 
prospect of ruin and desolation.” Public rumor attrib- 
uted the disaster at first to Nero himself, who was fur- 
ther said to have amused himself during the fire by 
singing to the accompaniment of his lyre. The alarmed 
Emperor diverted suspicion from himself by charging 
the Christians with being the incendiaries; and the 
populace caught up tbe accusation with a greedy credu- 
lity. The tortures irflicted upon them (c) surpass be- 
lief. So terrible was the persecution that the Christian 
Church geverally recoguized in the Emperor the per- 
sovation of that Anti-Christ whose comiog is foretold in 
the New Testament as an immediate precursor of the 
second coming of our Lord. 

The fire occurred a. p. 63. In A. pv. 66 or 67 Paul 
was a second time arrested and brought to Rome. Nero 
was stillup nthetbrone, From such a Cesar the leader 
of such a sect could expect neither justice nor mercy. 
Only two friends remained faithful), aud even they could 
not be with him in the c.urt-room. (d) Alone this aged 
apestle, now probably neariog his seventieth year, met 
the accusers acd embraced this last opportunity to 
defend, not himself, but the gospel which he had been 
commissioned to proclaim. A crowded court-room 
heard it. (e) 

It was under these circumstances, surrounded by bis 
foes, deserted by his friends, sensitive to the heresies 
which were undeimining his work and unable to do 
aught to counteract them,(f) that Paul dictated, per- 
haps to Luke, who stvod with him to the last, the words 
for cur Sunday meditation, the song that fulfills the 
propbecy of Psalm xxiii.: *‘ Yea, through I walk through 
the valley of the shad>»w of death I will fear no evil; 
for thuu art with me; (g) thy rod and thy staff they com- 
fort me.” (h) 

Iam now being poured out as an offering ; and the time 
The good strife I have 
striven ; the race I have completed ; upon the faith I have 
kept my eyes fastened. For the future there is laid up for 
me the crown of a righteous character, which the Lord, the 
righteous judge, shull give mein that day ; and not alone 
to me, but also to al! that love his appearing. 

Toe saint’s experience in view of death, present, past, 
future; of this Paul gives a glimpse by this rift through 
which we see into his own soul, 

I. Present. *‘I am now being poured out as an offer- 
ing ; and the time of my release stands near.” To Paul 
the sacrifice is life ; the reward and glory is in death. 
To abide may be b tter for others ; to depart and be 
with Christ is far better for himself (Phil. i., 21-23). 
Death is release from the bonds of the body (1 Cor. ix., 
27; 2 Cor. v., 8); from the temp‘ations of life (1 Peter 
iv., 12, 13); from the sorrows of the present needful 
discipline (2 Cor. iv., 16, 17); from the imperfections of 
knowing in part and prophesying in part (1 Cor. 
xiii., 8-10). 

Il. The Past. No word of sorrow here ; no memory 
of it; no confession ; no prayer for forgiveness. How 
is that, Paul? bast thou no‘need of pardon? No! none. 
For all is pardoned, The forgiveness is given, The 
parchment is sealed. What God has blotted out of the 
book of his remembrance (Isaiah xliii., 25) Paul will 
not write on bis own tablet. ‘‘ Forgetting the things 
that are behind” is the saint's motto in death. The evil 
that be has done shall not be mentioned (Ezekiel xviii., 
22). His memory is too busy with God's grace to be 
digging in the grave for the body of buried sins, There 
was sorrow when he lived (1 Cor. xv., 9; 1 Tim. i, 13), 
therefore there is no sorrow when he comestodie. His 
robes are already washed and made white in the blood 
of the Lamb (Rev. vii., 14). Memory brings remorse to 
the sinner; but gratitude to the saint. 

The good strife I have striven. We are allin a strife, 
The earth yi-lds its fruits only to the husbandman that 
fights weeds and frost and impoverished soils; the 





mountains give gold and silver only to the micer that 
scales rocky heights and vanquishes thick castle walls; 
commerce brings wealth only to the merchaat that van- 
quishes seas aud winds and currents and tides. These 
are the common strifes of men that labor for that which 
is not bread (Isaiah lv., 2). The dyirg saint looks back 
upon a good strife, a strife with self, with flesh, with 
temptation, with sin; the strife of Romans vii., 9-24, a 
strife that ends in the victory of Romans viii., 37-39. 

The race I have completed. Not as one that enters, 
runs a little way, wearies, stops, turns back; Paul bas 
run his race to the very end. And now the goal is 
reached; the voices of the great crowd of welcoming 
witnesses reacbes his ear (Heb. xii., 1); the judge comes 
forward with the crown; be that has been tense ia his 
earnestness, straining to its utmost every moral and 
spiritual muscle for these forty years, relaxes his effort 
and bids bis weary spirit rest. 

Upon the fuith I have kept my eyes. Ab! inthis, Paul, 
is the secret of your success. It is not that your will 
was stronger or your endurance greater, but the faith 
that was your iuspiration aud was to be your reward 
you never lost sight of. He that with open face be- 
bolds the glory of the Lord (2 Cor, iii., 18) looks unto 
Jesus, the author and finisher of faith (Heb. xii., 2), and 
thus learns to see him as he is (1 John iii., 2), becomes 
like him. This is the good fight, never to look away 
from the faith; this is the true course, to run ever to 
the goal which is unseen except in the atmosphere of a 
liviog faith. 

Ill. The Future. A crown of righteousness is la‘d 
up for the saint; not a reward for righteousness; not a 
coronation such as is given to the righteous; but a 
crown whose gold is the fine gold of a character tried 
in the fire and whose precious stones are the Christian 
graces that shine with the light that God has put into 
them. The reward which the dying saict sees is not 
green fields, nor gilded domes, por pearly gates, nor 
heavenly music; it is righteousness; to be at rest, not 
from toil but from temptation; to come into the perfect 
light because into the perfect love; to be with God be- 
cause like God. This is what Paul sees through the 
‘gates ajar.” This is the crown of glory, of life, of 
righteousness (James i., 12; 1 Peter v., 4). 

IV. This is not Paul's peculiar privilege; it is yours; 
it is mioe; for it belongs to *‘ all them also that love his 
xppearing.” It bclongs to every one who can sing, with 
the Psalmist, ‘‘ Make a joyful noise unto the Lord. ... 
for he cometh to judge the earth: with mgbteousness 
shall he judge the world and the people with equity.” 
(Ps. xcviii.) 

Preacher, teacher, scholar, while yet the day of your 
release is not near ask yourselves these questions: What 
strife am I fighting? What race am I running? Oa 
what am I fastening my eyes, my hopes, my expecta- 
tions? For what reward am I lookiog? What emotions 
are awakened in me by the an icipation of the coming 
of the Lord, my Judge and King? 


(a) 1 Cor., v., 13 xl., 20, 21. 

(b) Fora fuller survey of the proximate causes which led 
to the first pagan persecutions, and for a picture of them, see 
Gibbon's * Decline and Fall,”’ ch. 16, and Lecky’s *‘ History 
of European Morals,’’sh. 3. 

(c) Tacitus, Annals, 15: 44. 

(d) 2 Tim. i., 16; ii., 9; iv., 10, 11, 16. 

(e) 2 Vim. iv., 13. Tradition assigns the Mamertine prison, 
a dungeon cold and damp and dimly lighted, as the place of 
his confinement: but this tradition is not very trustworthy. 
Conybeare and Howson reject it. 

(f) 2 Tim. 1., 15: ii., 16,17; tii., 1-8; iv., 1-6. 

(g) 2 Tim. iv., 17, 18. 

(h) In giving Paul’s words I embody in a new translation, 
which is in some sense a paraphrase, the true meaning of the 
onginal. To be offered is to be poured out as an offering; 
departure is release; t he good fight is the good strife or con- 
flict, a reference to the Grecian games; the course is a race, 
tbis the apostle has completed ; kept the faith may mean either 
I have maintained unipipaired my Christian faith or 1 have 
kept my eyes fastened on the faith, that is, on the whole in- 
visible world which faith reveals, and this seems to me the 
better meaning: the crown of righteousness is the crown com- 
posed of righteousness, not a crown bestowed as a reward for 
righteousness; the righteous judge is contrasted with the un- 
righteous judge before whom Paul now stands. 


TRACTS FOR TEACHERS. 


Walt. 

After seeing Paul in labors, strifes, shipwreck, our last 
glimpse of him is through the bars of a jail. He is waiting 
to be offered. His life was one of small reward from his 
Master. His last message tells of his yet waiting for that 
reward. A freedman left his accumulating wages in his 
master’s hands. After ten years the good master paid the 
money with interest. The servant had enough to make 
his old age free from care. God pays the largest interest. 
Waiting on Him there will be no disappointment. A son 
of godly parents grew up a godless, reckless sea-captain. 
One night, washed overboard in a storm, he gave up hope 
of life. As he buffeted the waves, he remembered the 
teachings of early years. Casting himself upon the Saviour, 
he rejoiced in the faith of sins forgiven through matchless 
grace. He was rescued, and lived a Christian life. Had 
he died then, who would have supposed him saved forever ? 
God’s time seems often late. Wait, teacher. If not here, 
then hereafter, you shall reap with joy. 





Hooks and Authors. 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES SUMNER. 

The present volumes show us the life of Mr. Sumner 
in its preparatory period. It is always interesting to 
trace in the boy the traits that one finds ia larger lines 
inthe man. And there is no figure in American history 
that will be more iaterestiog than Sumner’s when time 
has softened a little the asperities that grew out of the 
debates ia which he was so actively engaged. There is 
no more chivalric cbaracter in our aonals than he. 
Aristocratic in tastes and social surroundings, a man of 
scholarly pursuits and extevsive learning, he became 
the impetuous and magnificent champion ot the most 
despised pariahs in modern Christendom. Seasitive in 
the extreme to ridicule aud contumely, he went fiercely 
and without wavering into a battle fur ideas that brought 
upon him a steady storm of decucciation which no 
doubt shortened his life. In bis last great conflict, with 
the party of which he proudly claimed te be “ the oldest 
living navigator” turving fiercely upon bim and with 
the reprobation of the legislature of Massachusetts 
formally 1ecorded aguinst him, he persevered in the 
way that seemed right to him though his heart was all 
but broken. He idealized bis own life and lived con- 
sciously in an atmosphere of brave a.d romantic ego- 
tism, not doubting his own nghtness, sure of his own 
vocation, and all the more wounded by what seemed to 
him the evident injustice of his antagonists. 

To those who knew Mr. Sumner in his years of con- 
flict it is pleasant to turn to these volumes and see the 
youth full of high ambitions and intellectual e: joyments 
before the hard battle of life was upon him. The story 
of the pedestrian trip with fellow students through 
Massachusetts and the lakes in Northera New York is 
thoroughly fresh and interesting. And there is nothing 
more characteristic in the book than his steady persever- 
ance under fatigue, pursuing his journey to the end 
when his asscciates, one after another, had given it up ; 
traversing at last thirty-seven miles ia a day on foot 
aud alone. 

The letters from Europe are very delightful. Hesaw the 
Old World with such young eyes, he relates his experi- 
ences with so much naiveté, that one lingers over the 
pages as over those of a late book of travels. He does 
not hide the pleasure he receives from flatterivg atten- 
tions and the acquaintance of emiveut people; he tells 
frankly of his difficulties with the French language. 
Everywhere there is trutbfulness and Jransparency—it 18 
not Europe tbat engages you, but the high spirit of the 
young man a3 it is wrought upon by Europe. He notes 
little things—as that the knives and forks are not changed 
at each course in the house of a German family in Paris; 
he coofesses, when he listens to Ampiére’s lecture on Latin 
poetry, that he can bardly distioguish his Latia from 
his French; he makes a picture of the interior of a 
lecture-r.om with a stroke; he is everywhere interest- 
ing. Ove is surprised to find bow entirely free his 
early life was frum all politics] aspiration. It seems the 
merest accident that the learned aud painstaking law- 
studest and court-reporter, with few clients ard little 
tact as a case lawyer and with a strong aversion to po- 
litical life, should have been almost suddenly trans- 
formed into the great debater of the Senate. 

Much of the interest of the book is due, no doubt, to 
the admirable tact of the biographer, Mr. Pierce is tbe 
best writer of biograpby that bas arrived ia mary a year; 
he has that perfect self-abnegatioa so essential to his 
task. We are nowhere troubled by any egotisms or 
bustling officiousoess on the part of Mr. Sumner’s liter. 
ary executor. He does not laud his great friend, be is 
not insensible to his faults, but neither does he judge 
his subject de-haut.en-bas. Que feels somehow that Mr. 
Pierce has a very just and discriminating opinion of 
Mr. Sumoer, but one only feels it. The biographer no- 
where obtrudes a judgmest upon us. He tells, or lets 
Sumner tell, the facts of his life, his opicions and pref- 
erences, whetber they be good or bad; and so dispas- 
sionately and impartially is this done that one cannot 
but recognize the judicial spirit of a biographer who 
cares for truth above all. The notes elucidate almost 
everything, great and small, and are invaluable, One is 
amused, however, that the weuk point of these foot- 
notes is, not Europe, but America outside of Massachu- 
setts. In the account of Sumner’s pedestrian tour the 
story grows less clear when once the students have 
crossed into New York; the ‘‘head” of Lake George is 
at the wrong end; Glea’s Falls, now a place of nearly 
18,000 people, is set down as ** Glenn Falls,” and Sandy 
Hill, Fort Edward, and Schuylerville are put together 
in a way that suggests the characteristic Bostonian in- 
difference to that pact of the world west of the Hoosac 
Tunnel. In every other regard the editing is as full 
and accurate as Mr. Sumner’s own painstaking could 
have made it, 








1 The Memotr and Letters of Charles Sumner. By Edward 
L. Pierce. Boston, Roberts Brothers. 2 vols., 8ve, 
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‘To one who knew Mr. Sumner in bis last great strife 
the prtrait at the front of the second volume is full of 
painful suggestion, This fresh, refioed, youthful face is 
so different from the countenance worn and furrowed 
with toil, strife and pbysical anguish which the present 
writer saw last on the fourth or fifth of March, 1872 
Battling then in his own imperious and unrelenting way 
against the evils of ‘‘Grantism,” he seemed to those 
who came bDearest to him greater than ever. He foresaw 
his inevitable defeat, and felt keenly the desertion by 
his own party. In that conversation he predicted his re- 
moval from the Foreiga Relations Committee which 
had not yet been bruited in the papers or in the streets, 
and be was even then suffering much physically. But 
never did bis courage and cheerfulaess show itself more 
upfaltering than at that time. 

We remember one werd of his which is strongly re- 
called in treadirg these books. Having occasion to 
allude to certain pretty well authenticated facts con- 
cerning the depravity of the early life of a certain great 
man to which he had occasion to allude, be said: “A 
man who lives sensually when he is young cannot be a 
man of bigh tone when he is old.” The reading of 
these volumes sbows us tbe young man Sumner full of 
intellectual epjoyments, free from all debasing vices. 
We cann»t forbear the evidest moral: his gifts he had 
by nature, but he Jaid the foundation of a high toned 
life by a pure and industrius early manhood. 


THE LIFE AND WORDS OF CHRIST 

This may be called the encyclopedic Life of Christ. 
It treats the life of our Saviour very much as Conybeare 
and Howson treat the life of Paul. It gives a minu‘e 
and interesting accouot of the Roman Empire in its 
politics, scciety, religion avd morals during our Lord’s 
lifetime; it graphical y portrays the crimes and horrors 
of the Herodian family; it lays before the reader the 
whole topography of Judea, Galilee and Perea; it de- 
scribes with accuracy the Jewish people, so that Phari- 
sees, Sadducees, Essenes are clearly beheld, the Rabbis 
are beard discoursipg aod the fanatical and excitable 
crowd are thoroughly understood, and, in short, it not 
only follows the evangelists carefully in their history of 
our Lord’s acts and words, but it elaborately surrounds 
this history with all the important facts and events of 
the day, so as to give the life a truer relief. Hence we 
call it an encyclopedic Life of Christ. Both text and 
notes are full of information, derived from very exten- 
sive readirg and research. This is the characteristic of 
the two elegant volumes, and they must always be a 
valuable thesaurus to the diligent Bible reader. We 
would especially mention the account of John the Bap- 
tist as a specimen of the full treatment of the subject. ; 

As an original treatise upon our Lord’s life, character 
person or doctrise the work does not offer itself for 
criticism. Dr. Geikie has never intended it for such. 
Such important questions as our Lord’s temptation, his 
three days and three nights in the heart of the earth, 
his resurrection-body and the ‘‘ Touch me not” to Mary 
Magdalen, are passed over very unsatisfactorily to one 
seeking a pbilosopbic treatment and critical results. 
Zum pt’s learned argument proving that Quirinius served 
two distinct terms as governor of Syria seems not to 
have been noticed by the author. Ioformation is 
sometimes introduced the value of which the reader 
migbt justly question—as the exploded notion that the 
wystical number 666 represented Nero, Dr. Geikie 
making po question about it. The author is also no 
textual critic, and seems to be unaware sometimes of 
the various MS. readings. It is also clear that he bas 
not visi ed Palestine himself, or be would not have 
made Hebron visible from Jerusalem, or have repre- 
sented a man s anding at the south end of the Temple 
as looking down icto the valley of Hinnom, or have 
called Sefariyeh a large village, or have put Turichwa 
north of Tiberias. While speakiug of defects, we think 
Dr. Geikie bas erred in paraphrasing our Lord’s words. 
A sligbt filling out of the sense now and then, where a 
translation to occidental phrase demanded, would have 
been acceptable; but the wholesale amplification of our 
Lord’s language often greatly weskens its force and 
even perverts its meaning. So the introduction of De- 
litsch’s fancy work (from bis ‘‘ Ein Tag io Capernaum’”’) 
about Mary Magdalen’s love and about the chiliog of 
Jesus by bis Mother is in exceedingly bad taste, and ap- 
pears to be inconsistent with the design of the work. 
We wish, too, that better aud fresher pictures of Pales- 
tine than Bartlett’s had been inserted. The book is too 
good to be thus abused. 

With all these exceptions, the work is a very valuable 
one, and the Appletons bave brought it out in splendid 
style. It is a delight to read such noble print on such a 
fair page. As an encyclopedia of the Gospels, Dr. 
Geikie’s book can rightfully claim a place in every 
Christian library. The books that collect valuable 
knowledge into small compass and do this wisely and 
thoroughly are the most useful books in the world. In 





‘The Life and Words of Christ. By Cunningham Gcikie, 
0. D, 





this field Dr. Geikie has been a true bevefactor, and his 
work deserves much praise. 





“From Dawn to Noon,” by Violet Fane: pretty love 
verses of smooth versification that have had a great deal 
of favor from young ladies in England. (Carleton.) 

“The Wings of Courage,” by Marie E. Field, is the 
initial story of a book of fairy stories that have been 
translated from the French, and which have all the grace 
and vivacity of their birthplace. The morals are excel 
lent, and the book is well worthy a place in the most select 
of children’s libraries. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

“Vital Magnetism, Its Power Over Disease ” (Adains, 
Victor & Co., New York) is a ‘“‘ statement of the facts de- 
veloped by men who have employed this agent under 
various names, as animal magnetism, mesmerism, hypno- 
tism, etc., from the earliest times down to the present,” by 
Dr. Frederick T. Parson. What magnetism is and what is 
its remarkable influence are presented in this volume with 
a minuteness of detail very convincing. The work was 
suggested by a discussion at the New York State Medical 
Convention, where a marked interest was manifested in 
the subject but concerning which there was an absence of 
correct information. The actual experience of experts in 
the treatment of disease is here given and will dispose of 
the ridiculous and pernicious pretensions of the so-called 
healing mediums. 

“*Rebecca,” by Mrs. C. F. Corbin of Chicago, is essen- 
tially a woman’s book about women, and an interesting 
story besides. There is a great deal in the “‘ woman ques- 
tion” that is generally handled either indelicately or 
shrewishly, so that people of refinement are quite likely to 
avoid all speakers; and writers on this topic. In Mrs. Cor- 
bin’s book, however, these peculiam features are touched 
with a rare mingling of strength and delicacy. The author 
has avoided the fault so common in writers of “‘ purpose ” 
novels, of drawing exceptional instead of representative 
characters, although the heroine, Rebecca, must be ex- 
cepted from this credit. Peculiarities of true womanhood 
are displayed throughout the work with a frequency which 
will gain for the author the gratitude of many a woman 
who feels herself unappreciated, yet men cannot complain 
of the author’s treatment of their own sex. Except that 
it is occasionally marred by didactic passages, the import of 
which might as well have been implied by the action of the 
story, this work is of very creditable artistic execution. 
(Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago. $1.50.) 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons have done the thoughtful a service 
by publishing in one neat volume “‘ Materialism, Theology 
and Religion,” by James Martineau, LL. D., the address 
and two papers from the ‘‘ Contemporary Review which 
have set Mr. Martineau in the van of the defenders of 
spiritual realities. The defense is not only valuable be 
cause Mr. Martineau clothes his trenchant thought in a 
style which makes him one of the most remarkable writers 
of English in this century, but because he has been him- 
self looked upon by evangelical Christians with distrust. 
We do not propose in this notice to show how much of 
spiritual comfort and insight has been lost to those whose 
indiscriminate use of the word Unitarian has prevented 
their earlier acquaintance with the author's ‘‘ Endeavors 
After the Christian Life” and ‘‘ Hours of Thought with 
Sacred Things,” but to call attention to this, the ablest and 
most convincing defense of spiritual religion against the 
materialism advocated by Prof. Tyndall which has as yet 
appeared. After the publication of Mr. Martineau’s first 
answer twelve months elapsed before Mr. Tyndall could 
coin a reply, and to the answer to this answer no reply has 
ever appeared. The distance between the orthodox Chris- 
tian and Mr. Martineau is far less than between the latter 
and such writers as Moncure D. Conway, who professes 
himself also a Unitarian. In all matters of spiritual ex- 
perience James Martineau’s writings will be found an m- 
spiration. In the matter in hand he is a fearless champicn 
of Christian consciousness as against the apostles of the 
new order who build their church of the future upon bar- 
ren materialism. 

It would be difficult to name any one better qualified 
than Dr. Joseph P. Thompson to enlighten the Europeans 
about American institutions. His long identitication with 
public movements in the United States, his habit of thought 
and observation, his comprehensive grasp of vital subjects 
eminently fit him for this service. The volume, ‘‘ The 
United States as a Nation,” comprises his lectures delivered 
in Berlin, Dresden, Florence, Paris and London, now com- 
piled in book form, and presents, even to the American 
reader, much that is fresh and instructive. Dr. Thomp- 
son’s facts are voluminous and his arguments sound. If 
his sentences are sometimes long and involved, the reader 
finds a compensation in the vigorous common-sense and 
patriotic ardor which they express. ‘Iam sick of that 
type of history,” he declares, ‘‘ that teaches our youth that 
the Alexanders and Cesars, the Frederics and Napoleons, 
are the great men who have made the world; and it is with 
a sense of relief and refreshment that I turn to a nation 
whose birthday commemorates a great moral idea, a 
principle of ethics applied to political society, that govern- 
ment represents the whole people for the equal good of all.” 
The lectures are six in number, and are designed, as the 
author writes, to deal with his country ‘“‘in the candid 
spirit of historical criticism.” They discuss the ground 
and motives of the Revolution, the doctrines of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, the Constitution, the tests which 
the nation has endured, its self-development, its benefits to 
mankind, its perils, duties and hopes. Dr. Thompson’s 
treatment is uniformly fair and candid. He recognizes the 
faults and failures of hi: country, and estimates them 
at their proper worth, without depreciation on the one 
hand or exaggeration on the other, He is a good deal of 





au optimist, and yet his optimism does not prejudice his 
judgment. The corruption which prevails in American 
social and political life he confesses and deplores, but he 
says concerning it that ‘the seeming excess of political 
corruption in the United States as compared with some 
other forms of government lies more in the greater pub- 
licity than in the higher ratio.” He bases his hope for the 
country in four prevailing national characteristics, to wit: 
(1) generosity of spirit; (2) a quick sense of justice; () a 
spirit of peace and good will to mankind—the sentiment 
of universal brotherhood; (4.) profound susceptibility to 
religious impressions and seuse of religious obligation. ‘I 
sketch these outlines of character,” he says, ‘‘ as the ethical 
ground of stability in the national life. But the future of 
the nation lies in the filling out of such a character by 
every man for himself.” Altogether the book is a valuable 
contribution to the political literature of the day. 

“‘Tilustrated India, Its Princes and People” is a very 
chatty account by the wife of a United States consul of 
what she saw during a residence of some years in Farther 
India, and during a voyage through the Indian Archirel 
ago, and from Singapore via Penang and Rangoon to Cal 
cutta, and on a leisurely journey up the Ganges, through 
Northern India, visiting the famous cities of Benares, 
Allahabad, Cawnpore, Lucknow, Lahore, Umritzur, Delhi, 
and Agra, with its world-famed Taj, and down the Indus 
to Kurrachee and Bombay. It is an exceedingly well toid 
and readable narration of what bright eyes could see on 
so interesting a journey, with innumerable stories, legends 
and scraps of the marvelous history and biography for 
which the East is famed, and gives as accurate a view of 
the people and customs, beliefs and superstitions, religious 
rites and ceremonies as could well be drawn by a single 
hand going over such large and varied religions with so 
many different forms of belief and practice. The numer 
ous engravings, while not in the highest style of art, give 
a vivid idea of that which they are intended to portray, 
and the objects to be illustrated are well selected. Take it 
all in all we do not know of a book better calculated to 
meet the growing popular demand for more information 
with regard to that wonderful country, India, about which 
so much has been dreamed and so little really known on 
this side the world. Some minor inaccuracies of statement 
with reference to matters of national belief, superstitions 
and customs, may perhaps occur to one who has resided 
in India, but the book contains less of such than might 
have been anticipated. It seems to be, in the main, a very 
truthful exhibit of the land and the people of which it 
treats, and to contain a vast amount of information ina 
very acceptable form. 

LITERARY NOTES. 

—The emigration of the Huguenots to America is to be 
written up by Rev. Chas, W. Baird, of Rye, N. Y. 

—A volume of Charles Kingsley’s sermons will shortly 
appear in London, containing the last one preached in 
Westminster Abbey. Its title will be ‘‘ All Saint’s Day 
and Other Sermons.” 

—It is announced that a hitherto unknown romance by 
Edgar A. Poe has just now come to light. It is called 
‘The Journal of Julius Rodman,” and describes an imagin- 
ary ‘‘ First passage across the Rocky Mountains of North 
America ever achieved by civilized man.” 

—The ruined city of Van in Armenia has furnished Mr, 
Layard with some interesting antiquities. Tradition re- 
ports that the city was laid out by Semiramis for a sum- 
mer residence. It is expected that the relics now dis- 
covered will throw light on the subject. 

—Title-pages in books date back to about the year 1500. 
The first one on record is in a Latin Bible printed by George 
de Ravabenis, at Venice, in 1487. A folio of Caxton’s— 
‘““The Chastising of God’s Children,” 1481—is said to fur 
nish the earliest instance of their use in England. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

{The receipt of all new publications delivered at the Edit- 
orial Rooms of this paper will be acknowledged in its earliest 
subsequent issue. Publishers will confer a favor by promptly 
advising us of any omission in this respect. Accompanying 
memoranda of prices are desirable in all cases.) 

Authors and Titles. Publishers. Price. 
Adler. Felix. Pn.D., * Creed and Deed,”’...............Putnams. 1 50 
‘A G iden Christmas.’’....... ... .. F. E. Longley. London. 

Ale tt, Loutea M., * Joe’s Scrap-Bag.”’........... R: berts Bros, 1 00 


* Bible, The.’’...-ccsccees ssccceees cineerepeagese ce ae 25 
Bluck,. Wm., “ Greeo Pastures and Piccadilly.”....... .Harpers. 
Bushnel!, Horace. “ God in Christ.” ... ........- ..eee Seribners, 1 50 
Burnett, Mrs. F. H., “ Pretty Pol'y Pemberton.”... Petersons. 4) 
Campbell, Rev. l., M A.. LL.D.,“* Sermns.”. .....Macmil ans. 2 00 
J.L.Sibole & C. 







Clarkson, L.,°* Gathering of the Lilies.’ 
Chaney, Geo. L.. “Tom.” 

Cook, Clarence, ** The House 
C ok Joseph, “ Lectures.”.. neu 
De Concil'o, Rev. J., * Knowledge of Mary 
“ Kece Regnum.”’ ..... ° . 
Ewing, Juliana ee ; ....R nerts Brus. 

Farrell, Rev. Joseph, * Lectures of a Certain Professor. 
speniians. 200 

juernsey. Lucy Ellen, “ Story of a Hessian.”..Am. 8.8. Union. 

Graham. inole, " The Cuckeo Cork.” .-<. , Macmillans. 1 $0 
«. 8. M., “* The Curse uf alley.’ F 
amg ain enn Nat. Temp. Soc. 1 2% 
“ Library Record.”’........-+++scecereeeeress Eben. Shute, B ‘ston. 
Lawrence. Eugene “Primer of Mediwval Literature, , Har: ers. 
Macaulay, Lord, Life and Writings of Addison.”.... . 
x + “ Warren Hastings.” .... «25 esses p 
Macduff, J. R., D.D., * Brighter than the Sun.”’.......... Carters. 8 7) 
“86 Millais Gallery.” teeeees seers. O8g000, 10 00 
Mitchell, Donala G., * About Old Story Tellers.”.....Seripners. 2 00 

Maclaren, Alexander, D.D.,* Week-day Evening Addresses.” 
Macmiilans. 1 00 


Roberts Bros. 
. «. Scrioners. 














m~ ete .... .cooccoveseses scapes séqeeveceed Osgood. 1 00 
PES EA Tony Good Times at School.” Roberts Bros. 1 20 
Putnam, 8. P.,* Prometheus.”’.....---secceseennnens Putnams. — 
“Prince f ATONB..... - 6. ceeceeeseescnseene Henry Holt & Co. 2 
Prime, Wm. C., LL.)., * Pottery and Porcelain.”’...... Harpers. 
“ Recora for ®. 8. Scholars.”.....-......+++ Even Shate, Boston. 


“ Superir tendents Diary.” Adams. Blackmer & Lyon Pub. Co, 1 oo 
Shedd, Wm. G. T,, D.D., ** Theological Essays.”.. -..-Seribners. 2 50 
Stalker, A. M., * Kind Questions.”...... E 






... «EB. Stock, London. 
“Single Famous Poems,” Rossiter Johnson, Kd. ..-Hoit & Co. 2 Ww 
Trowbridge, J. T.." Book of Gold.”... «..--- «--.+« -.. harpers. = 
“ Teacher's Diary.”......... Adams. Blackmer & Lyon Pub. C». 75 


Tanocock, Rev. O. W., M. A., * Elementary English Grammor.” 
acmulans. 75 

We have also received current numbers of the following publi- 
cations: 

Barnes’s Educational Monthly Baptist Missionary Magazine, 
Christian Steward, Dartmouth College Catalogue, Ebrich’s Fashion 
Quarterly. Fore'gp Missionary. Litte'l’s Living Age. New Jerusa- 
Tem Mag»zine, Perkins Institution Report, Pooular Science Month- 
ly, Satlor’s Magazine, St. Nicholas ,The Jewel, Westwiuster Keviow 
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A Great East Side Fashion Bazar, 


The stock of. E. Ridley & Sons, at Grand 
and Allen streets, comprises almost every- 
thing that may be asked for, from the tiniest 
toy to an elegant evening dress. On the first 
floor may be found real and imitation jewelry, 
a large assortment of hair in switches, puffs 
and curls, ladies’ back combs In tortoise shell, 
filigree silver, celluloid and amber, neckwear 
for ladies and gentlemen, and silk handker- 
chiefs. A silk department has been added 
recently, in which the specialty is a line of 
silks at 69centsa yard. In the feather depart- 
ment are many novelties, one an ostrich plume 
with the sides of contrasting colcrs. Very 
pretty wings are shown for 8 cents each. At 
the lace counter may be found neckwear in 
all the new styles, materials and shapes. 
Among the handkerchiefs are a number of 
new styles, suitable for holiday gifts, such as 
the “* Motto”’ and “ Initial.”’ 

The second floor is devoted to millinery. 

Here are shown some handsome hats, both 
imported and of home manufacture. A “ Zar- 
ine”’ of white plush, has a black velvet front 
with white ostrich tips. An imported hat of 
black velvet has a high rolling front, with face 
trimmings of clair de lune and two olive- 
shaded tips, while the back is finished with 
rosette and long ends of “peacock” lace. A seal 
brown “Coronet” is trimmed in tilleul plush, 
laid in soft folds on the left side, on the right 
are a brown ostrich tip, flowers, and hum- 
ming-bird, large bow and ends of tilleul and 
brown ribbon placed a little on the left of the 
back; the front is finished with bands of 
brown velvet and tea roses. A plum-colored 
velvet * Princess’ has a quilled white satin 
band above a band of plum. colored velvet; on 
the left side is a wreath of autumn leaves 
with sprays of drooping flowers; two ostrich 
plumes finish the right side, and a bow and 
ends of white satin ribbon the back. In the 
cloak department are all the latest styles of 
cloaks, dolmans and sacques. A Maritana 
sacque is of basket cloth, double-breasted, 
trimmed with silk, galloon and fringe. A 
* Dauntless”? has a silk back finished with 
deep pleating of matelasse, of which the cloak 
is made; this is finished on the edge with a 
silk cord. A “Corinnia”’ isa very long double- 
breasted sacque of basket cloth, and is finished 
with two rows of fringe. Among the suits is 
a seal- brown silk and velvet, called the * Bar- 
oness,” trimmed with fringe and diagonal 
bands of velvet. The suits, however, are 
made mostly to order. The fourth floor is 
devoted to millinery, and is called the “ Mil- 
linery Parlor,”’ and is usually thronged with 
ladies waiting for their hats and bonnets. The 
basement is devoted to toys, piled up with so 
lavish a hand as to make young eyes grow 
large and covetous. The “doll” opening 
occurs next week.—N. Y. Tribune. 

OuR COUNTRYMEN ABROAD—Ulloa! Gar- 
cong, here you are! Dayjernay see voo 
play? Yes,sare! Vat vil you ’av, sare ?—Oh! 
oofs!--Yes, sare! (Eufs a la coque. sare !— 
Oh, nong! Hang it! Hen’s eggs for me, 
please !—[{Punch. 


Letter from Dr. Franz Liszt, 


JeavLous of the increasing fame of the Ma- 
son & Hamlin Organ Co., some of their com- 
petitors started the story that an organ which 
they recently made for Dr. Franz Liszt did 
not please that great master, and that he had 
sent it to a music dealer to be sold. An in- 
quiry about this brought the following re- 
sponse: 

VILLA D ESTE, NEAR ROME, } 
October 17, 1877. f 

Honored Sirs: For the kind attentions which 
you extended to me I have already expressed 
my sincere thanks. I am very sorry that any 
annoyance to you has arisen out of this mat- 
ter, but am certainly not to blame forit. As 
you suppose, the statements appearing in the 
“Music Trade Review” concerning myself 
are ‘‘a pure invention of its own.” 

The matter is simply as follows: Every year 
when leaving Budapest I deposit my pianos 
with Mr. Chmel (agent of the firm of Bosen- 
dorfer), who kindly takes care of them for me 
during my absence. Last April I also placed 
with him your matchless “ Liszt Organ,’’ with 
special request to take good care of it and 
safely return it to my salon immediately 
upon my return, the middle of November. 1 
cannot conceive how this could be distorted 
into a disparagement or even sale on my part 
of this instrument. I hereby firmly and truly 
declare that such meanness is entirely foreign 
to my nature. 

I jately saw in the warerooms of Mr. Ducci, 
in Rome, one of your unrivaled Mason & Ham- 
lin Cabinet Organs. Ducci played it tastefully 
and elegantly, and I strongly hope that there 
may be extensive business relations between 
you, being convinced that they will result in 
mutual satisfaction. 

Receive again, most respected sirs, my 
hearty thanks, together with the assurance of 


ny cordial esteem. 
Your devoted 


FRANZ Liszt, 
To Messrs. Mason & HAMLIN, 


Christmas and New Year’s Cards, 


The art of chromo-lithography has scarcely 
been put to a more pleasing use than in the 
manufacture of the beautiful Christmas and 
New Year’s cards, which have attained great 
popularity, and have received the approval of 
the fashionable world. A card appropriate to 
these holidays bas long been a desideratum, 
and it has been filled by L. Prang & Co., who, 
notwithstanding their disastrous fire, have 
been able to supply millions of the cards, and 
in almost eudless variety both for export and 
for home consumption. The Christmas pack- 
ages are of many sizes, from the tiny card to 
the large shape adorned with exquisite 
wreaths, and “A Merry Christwas to You.” 
The designs are all beautiful and different. 
There are Cupids on flowers with Christmas 
Bells, and Flowers alone with Bells, and 
Flowers with appropriate sacred mottoes, deli- 
cate lilies, hyacinths, pansies, heart’s ease, 
pinks, apple blossoms, and all manner of 
brilliant flowers and leaves, flowers on gold 
embossed cards (very beautiful), antique 
illuminations, butterflies, bees, and insects of 
many kinds, and, in brief, a hundred things 
from nature to please the eye and cater to the 
love for the beautiful. The mottoes on such 
of the New Year’s cards as have mottoes are 
also appropriate to the day, and the cards 
themselves are equal in variety and beauty to 
those already named. It seems a little singu- 
lar that America should become an exporter 
of chromos, with France and Germany as 
competitors. But such is the case. Prang & 
Co. have already shipped two millions of these 
cards to England alone, and some orders are 
still only partly fillea. The London “ Printing 
Times and Lithographer ™ closes an article on 
these with this paragraph: “ We are indebted 
to America for the Hoe machine; we likewise 
have adopted the job printing press of our 
cousins across the water; and now they seem 
resolved to excel us in a field in which they 
have enjoyed no special advantages, but rather 
the contrary. Such facts, while they deserve 
our grateful and generous recognition, also 
demand our best efforts and vigilance if we 
would retain our ancient supremacy.” 


AFTER a careful perusal of the Ingersoll- 
Prime controversy, we are convinced that 
Tom Paine didn’t die at all, but just chewed a 
couple of cloves to “hide his breath,” unfolded 
a pair of snewy wings, pulled a golden harp 
out of his hip-pocket, and went sailing and 
singing up among the clouds, like one of Bret 
Harte’s * Bloody Gulch” angels.—[Burlington 
Hawkeye. 


Messrs. Tiffany & Co., the great Jew- 
elers of New York City, have issued a little 
pamphlet for complimentary distribution that 
cannot fail to be of service to persons having 
gifts to select. 
It contains a condensed account of each of 
their departments, and lists of articles appro- 
priate for presents. 

They offer to mail it to any address on 
request. 


When a Neglected Cold develops a 
Constant Cough, Shortness of Breath and 
Wasting of Flesh, you may be sure the Lungs 
are seriously threatened, ‘and that a prompt 
treatment is demanded. Dr. Jayne’s Expec- 
torant is thoroughly adapted to speedily cure 
all Coughs and Colds, and is an effective medi- 
cine in the primary stages of Consumption 
and Bronchitis, 

“ We niver had no ventilashun when I llved 
wl’ t’auld squire, nowt o’ t’ soort,” said an old 
servant to his master, ““ You must have had 
some ventilation, Tom,” said the master, as he 
looked at the well-stuffed-up stable ; ‘the cat- 
tle could not have lived without it.” ‘“Mebbe: 
but I niver seed it, nor knaw sik e thing; and 
I knawed ivery thing that coomed in and out 
o’ t’ place.” 


Schenck’s Mandrake Pills 


Act upon the Liver, removing all obstruc- 
tions, relax the ducts of the gall-bladder, the 
bile starts freely, and the liver is soon re- 
lieved: the stools will show what the Pills 
can do; nothing has ever been invented ex- 
cept Calomel (a deadly poison which is very 
dangerous to use unless with great care) 
that will unlock the gall-bladder and start 
the secretions of the Liver like ScHENCK’s 
MANDRAKE PILIS. 


Anonymous Letters. 

We can take no notice of anonymous let- 
ters. If “8S. B.W.M.” will send us his real 
name and address, we will investigate his 
charges. We do not publish the names of 
those who may have complaints to make. 


A GENTLEMAN who happens to own a pad- 
dock, and who had tried every effort and 
threat in vain to prevent tramps from making 
a short cut through it, was eventually per- 
suaded to stick up the following notice: “Beg- 
gars Beware! Scolopendriums and Polypodi- 
ums planted here.”’ The effect was marvelous, 
and the annoyance ceased. 


Ethereal Essence 
is. the title tly given by J. & E. ATKINSON to 
their delicate preparation of Lavender known 





by this name, 


Plymouth Organ Concerts. 
The last concert prior to the pension for 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 











the holidays takes place on Saturday at 4. 
The performers are Messrs. Geo. W. Morgan, 
organist, F. Bergner, violoncellist, and Geo. 
Werrenrath, tenor. The concerts will not be 
resumed until some time in January or later. 


Since the opening of the superb *‘ Bruns- 
wick,”’ in Boston, New York can by no means 
claim a monopoly of the fine hotels, and it is a 
pleasure to the tourist to know that as good 
hotel accommodations are afforded in Boston 
— the Modern Athens’’—as in “Gotham.”’ 


A “ Pea BACK.”’—Facetious Tourist: * I say, 
Paddy! aren’t you ashamed to drive a poor 
little donkey like that with only three legs to 
stand on?” Driver: “Is it ashamed? What 
’ud I be ashamed for; Can’t I see a poor lit- 
tle donkey wid only two ?+j)London Fun. 


Retailing Candies at Wholesale 
Prices, 

Brummell is selling a5™ box of Fine Mixed 
Candies for $1.00, at 410 Grand St., 663 Broad- 
way, and 817 Broadway, near 12th St. Schools 
and Fairs supplied at wholesale prices, 


Why Suffer 
With your feet when you can have comfort 
by wearing boots or shoes made on the Mc- 
Comber Patent Last? F. Edwards, 166 & 168 
Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, makes to order and 
keeps ready made these goods in great variety. 


SIGNS OF THE WEATHER.—Parish Minister: 
“Well, Janet, I’ve missed your father from 
church for a Sabbath or two—is he ill ?”— 
Janet: “*No—a—sir, he’s gaun tae—tae Mr. 
Newman's Kirk.’’—Vvarish Minister: * Dear 
me! how’s that?’’—Janet (eagerly): “ ’Cause 
he said tae ma mither yours had nae stove!” 
—({Judy. 


Christian Union Offices, 


Home Office, 27 Park Place, New York; 
Boston Office, Crocker & Stickney, 333 Wash- 
ington St.; Chicago Office, Weston Hulbert, 
168 Clark St. 


Croup Diphtheria. 
For remedy send to T. New, 2 John 8&t., 
New York, for Sanitary Cellar Circular. 


An experienced lady teacher desires a posi- 
tion. Address Box G., Ft. Edward, N. Y. 


A STREET CONVERSATION.—Inquisitive party: 
“So you’ve lost your father?” Reserved 
party: “Yes.” I. P.: “How much did your 
father leave?” R. P.: “Everything.” I. P. 
passes on. 


ween eey, tidings for nervous a, and those 
ave been dosed, drugged, and geaesee. 
Pulvermacher's Electric Belts effectually cure 
premature debility, weakness and decay. Book 
ana Journal, with information worth thousands, 
mailed free. Address PULVERMACHER GALVAN- 
1c Co., Cincinnati, O. 








AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ ACENCY. 


Supplies Principals for Public Schools, Acade- 
mies and Boarding Schools; Professors, Tutors 
and Governesses; gives intormation to Parents of 


@ schou 
: bin wig going abroad or to the country prompt- 
y su . 
Apply to Mise M. J. YOUNG, American and For- 
gD hers’ Agency, 23 Union Square (Broad- 
way side), New York. 





TSU LECTURE ASSOC cATIONS, Choral 
Societies, and Managers 
Messrs. HATHAWAY ‘& POND, 
PROPRIETORS AND MANAGERS OF 
THE REDPATH LYCEUM BUREAU, 
Boston, MASS., 
have the honor to announce that they are prepared 
to record seen and make ¢@ ements for 
allthe Leading Lecturers and Musica) Combina- 
tions of the Country. onave Agents for Rev. 


Hen bn Beecher, Jo rs. 
SPitere eee 
ney. the 5 distinguished Basso, and his new Concert 
y, and all the great Soloists of the Coun- 
‘ry. nd f. . Cireuiar and Terms to 
eumawer & POND, 
36 Bromfield 8t., Boston. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisemeut in 
the Christian Union. 




















AWRENCE ACADEMY, Groton, Mass. 
GHTY-FOURTH YEAR. 

Winter om begins Wedvesday, December 12th, 
with the same corps of instructers. 

The Preparatory Course has been extended 
to meet the requirements of the best colleges. 
Necessary expeoses very low. Arrangements have 
been mace for a Course of Lectures during the term. 

For catalogue or particu'ars, address KE. 8. BALL, 
A.M., Prin., or MILES SPAULDING, M.D., Sec. 


Preny sie. sy. MILITARY ACAD- 
EMY. Opens Sept. 12. Send for Circular. 








C MOINMATI | WESLEYAN FRMALE COL- 
dvantages in Literature, Science, 


Languax Pantie dnd Music. 
REV. D vib H. MOORE, D.D., PReEstT. 





Madison University. 3,4 6.88 or 10 years’ course. 
Year 57 op’d Sept. 18. Ad. Dr. Spear, Hamilton, N.Y. 


Gi Tiisticate aicd"con cn with Musical 





direct route from New 





Rey. F. D. from Net York to Bos A. Mri 
E. Urcenutes Ri 








A.S. BARNES & CO.’S 
Standard Periodicals 


FOR 1878. 
(=~ This is the Time to Subscribe, 47 


THE 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW. 


Organ of the best thought of both Hemispheree 
on the social, political, scientific, and literary 
topics of the day. 

Among the special objects of the International 
are the improvement of the relations of the Unitea 
States with foreign nations, the reform of the law 
of nations and establishment of international arbi- 
tration, the elevation of the standard of public 
morality, the advocacy of a purer literature, and 
the establishment of a fitting bulwark against 
scientific infidelity in religious matters. 

The International notices of home and foreign 
publications are prepared by writers resident in the 
countries where the volumes respectively appear , 
und are designed to keep American readers au 
courant with the literature of the world. 

A department devi ted to Foreign Art matters is 
edited by Philip Gilbert Hamertun. 

Bi-Monthly. Price $1.00. #5.00 a year. 
Sample Copy (any back number) 50 cts., postpaid 
With Magazine of American History. both 
periodicals a year for 9.00, 


MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN 
HISTORY, 


containing original articles on various points of 
American history; biographical sketches of. his 
toric characters; original documents, diaries, and 
letters: notes and queries for the curious; notices 
of historical publications, etc. 

The editor, JOHN AUSTIN STEVENS, Esqa., 
is librarian of the New Yerk Historical 
Society, and with him are associated our moet 
distinguished historians. 

Monthly. Price 50 Cents. $5.00 a Year. 
With INTERNATIONAL REVIEW, $9.00. 
Itt. 


BARNES’ EDUCATIONAL 
MONTHLY, 


for teachers, parents, and school officers. Its arti- 
cles treat of all topies that bear on education, in 
the schoo! and family. The editor is ope of our 
ablest normal teachers, and he is ably seconded by 
the best educational writers. 
Subscription $1.50 per Anuam: 
Single Copy 15 Cents, 

"The “International Review,” and 
“Magazine of American History,” and 
Barnes’ Educational Monthly” willbe sent 
to any address for one year for $10.00. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
New York. 


G. P, Putnam’s Sons, 


182 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


HAVE NOW READY: 
1. THE FLOOD OF YEARS; by wm. 


Cullen Bryant, Wich Illustrations designed 
and engraved by W. J. LINTON. Square octavo. 
Beautifully printed and bound. Cloth, with 
stamping in silver, $3; Morocco antique, $6.50. 
This is the last poem that has come to us from 
the pen of the veteran poet, and according to 
many critics, it is one of his very highest and 
strongest productions. The designs of Mr. Lin- 
ton, in their vivid imagery and weird sugges- 
tiveness, are fully in accord with the thought 
and feeling of the poem, and the work, as well in 
the m»ujesty of its subject as in the appropriate- 
ness and beauty of the form which has been given 
to it, is believed to be one of the most important 
and attractive ever offered tothe American public. 
One of our experienced critics, KE. C. Stedman, says 
of these designs: “I am delighted with them. 
They constitute the best designs and wood-engrav- 
ings 1 bave seen, and show the hand of a master,” 


il. BUDCE AND TODDIE: Their 
Haps and Mishaps. Being an Illustrated 
Edition of “OTHER PEOPLE'S CHILDREN,” by 
John Habberton. With Lilustrations by Lucy 
C. Morse. Octavo, beautifully printed and 
bound, $1.75. 

An illustrated edition of that now famous book, 
“ Other People’s Children,” will, it is thought, find 
a ready welcome. The amusing illustraticns by 
Mrs. Morse will add greativ to the value of a vol- 
ume whose friends already number tens of thou- 
sands, while the handsome form in which the book 
is issued will commend it to al! thoee in search of 
a desirable and readable presentation volume. 





2 G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS have recent'y issued 
a number of very attractive 
BOOKS FOR THE YUUNG FOLKS. 
_ Catalogue forwarded upon bepplication. 


TWO ADDRESSES 


BY 
REV. GEORGE MUL LER, 
Delivered in Plymouth Church, giving an account 
of his great work, 
The Orphan Monon on Ashley Down, Bri»- 
i. Englan d, 
erected and sinstunel by voluntary contribution: 
Price 15 cents, or ten copies for $1. 
The Trade —_ oo through the American Newe 
Company, New York, 
Address HORATIO | Cc. KING, Publisher, 
27 Park P lace, New York 
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“« Presents which Outlast the Year.” 


HARPER'S = PERIODICALS 


FOR 1878. 

$4 00 
Harpers Weekly, “ ‘“ .. 400 
Harper's Bazar, < © 1c &2@ 


Harper's Magazine, Oae Year. . 


The THREE publications, one year....10 00 
Aag TWO, GOO: FOR c< 6 sccsicccccceds 7 00 
SIX subscriptions, one year........... 20 00 


Terms for large clubs furnished on applica- 
tion. 


The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar 
begin with the first Numbers for January, 
and the Volumes of the Magazine with the 
Numbers for June and December of each 
year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the 
Number of each Periodical current at the 
time of receipt of order, except in cases 
where the subscriber otherwise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post- 
Oftice Money Order or Draft, to avoid 


chance of loss. 
Address: HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, 


New York, 


OSGOOD’S NEW BOOKS. 
TRANSCENDENTALISM. 


ond volume of Boston Monday Lectures. With 
Preluc Jes on Current Events. By JoSEPH CooK. 
i2mo. $i.o0. 


BIOLOCY. 


By JoserH Cook. $1.50. [#" Tenth Edition. 
‘These wonderful lectures.”’—[London Quar- 
terly Review. 








THOREAU. 


HIs LIFE AND AIMS. A Study. By H. A. PAGE 
author of * Life of De Quircey.”’ With Portrait, 
and Picture «f Thoreau’s House at Walden. 

* Littie Classic” = = 00. 


THE SCARLET LETTER. 


By N. HAWTHORNE. Superbly illustrated. Cloth, 
8.00; Mor cco, $10.00, 


‘The volume from beginning to end is one to 
grow enthusiastic over.”—{N. Y. Evening Post. 


we NEW EDITION. 
HOUSEHOLD EDUCATION. 
By HARRIET MARTINEAU. $1.25. 
“Itis worth its weight in gold, a thousand times 


over, to parents an 1 all who have to bring up chil- 
dren.”—({ Philadelphia Press. 





*,* For sale at a'l bookstores. 
receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


Sent, postpaid, on 


Published This Day 


BY 


J. W. BOUTON, 


706 BROADWAY, 


. SPLENDID NEW VOLUME OF ETCHINGS. 


Eramples of Contemporary Art. 


seventeen Etchings frm Representative Works 
of living English and Foreign Artists, viz.: For- 
tuny, Jules Breton, Bernier. E. Burne Jones, F 
Leighton, Gonzalez, Macbeth, G. F. Watts, Or- 
chardson. Van Marke, Paczéa, Chaplin, &c , exe- 
cuted by Waltner, Martial, Chumpolhon, La- 
lauze, Hédouin, Chauvel, Greux, &c. 1 large folio 
volume, veilum cloth, gilt. $12.00. 
INTERESTING NEW WORK ON BLAKE. 
William Blake. 


Etchings from his Works, embracing many of 
the rar: st subjects executed by that rnique art- 
ist. 4 . Bell Seott. Proofs on India Paper. 
Folio, half cloth. $8.00. 

The School of Shakspere. 
focluding “The Life and Death of Csptain 
Thomas Stukely,” with a New Life of Stuciey, 
from Urpublishea Sources; “ Nobody ana Some- 
body”; “ Histriomastix’’; “ The Prodigal Son”; 
“ Jack Drum’s Entertainment”; “ A Warning for 
Far Women,” with Reprints of the Accounts of 
the Marder; and ‘faire Km.” Edited, with In- 
troductions and Notes, and an Account < Robert 
Green and his Quarrets with Shakspere, ee a = 
ARD SIMPSON. With an Introduc _ 
FURNIVALL. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 


The Plays and Poems of Cyril 
Tourneur. 
Edited, with Critical Introduction and Notes, by 


JOHN CHURTON COLLINS. 2 Vols. 8vo, cloth. 
_ ae. Large Paper (only 50 printed). $12.00, 





[OME GUEN*, | best 8 Jamnity pa Pe. Op tria 

three months, wi shromcs of Stony Point 
and world renowned Panseden Hudson River, for 
only 40 cents. J. LATHAM & Oo., Boston, Mass. 








SIX ANTHEMS 1 
CHURCH. 


By HENRY WILSON, comprising VENITE, GJORIA 
IN EXCFLSIS, BENEDICTUS (two settings), Devs, 
and BENEDIC ANIMA. The best Anthems ever pub- 


19 BEAUTIFUL’ 


YMN TUNE 


in VARIOUS METRES, 


selected fromthe Hymnal The music composed 
and arranged by JOSEPH MOSENTHAIL Oblong 
quarto. Price 7) cents. 


GETZE’S 
NEW METHOD FOR THE 
PIANO-FORTE. 


Combines all the best features of every other 
work, with much new and attractive matter. Is 
the newest and best method for the Piano-Forte 
ever publishea. Price $2 75. 

SHEET MUsIC, PIANOS, ORGANS, 

Agents of the Boosey Cheap Music Publications. 

“ Everything in the Musical line.” 


WM. A. POND & CO.. 547 Broadway, N.Y. 


Chorus, Anthem and Glee Books. 
Musical Societies this Winter willluse 


By J. M. CHADWICK, 

e em Paner. is especially for 

Choirs, having rath- 

er more than one good Anthem or Motet for each 

Sunday of = year. Justpublished. Music by Dr. 

Munger, J. M. Chadwick, and other favorite com- 

posers. A aad book for the easy practice of 
Societies. fi 00; or $9.00 per doz. 

) 


Emerson's Chorus Book, #%«'isow: 


9 has an ad- 
mirable collection of Sacred Choruses, and an 
equally large number of Secular Choruses and 
Glees. All is of the best quality. A first-class 
Society bouk. $1.25; or $12 per doz. 


Perkins’ Glee & Chorus Book. »."< 


KINS, has 26 Glees and 6 Sacred Choruses, all of the 
best, and many unusually attractive. A first class 
Society book. $1.25; or $12 per doz. 


H By E. TOUKJER, has 75 fine 
orus Ol. Anthems and Cheruses, snd 
25 Chants, Te Deums, X&c. 
First-class Chorus Choir book. $15 per doz. 


The American Glee Book. Preiss: 


is a tr 
Glee Buok, with the best and most entertaining 
compositions from beginning to end. $1.50; or 
$15.50 per doz. 





OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. Ditson & Co., J. E. Ditson & Co., 
843 Broadway, $22 Chestnut St., 

New Y ork. Phila. 


ize MUSIC BUOKS OF THE DAY. .4! 


THE CALAXY. 


Just out. Brilliant new collection of musie for 
Singing Schools, Conventions, Choirs, &c.. by J 
William Suffern.—The best Convention book ever 
publi-hed. Five Departments—Elementary. Glee, 
Metrica!l,. Anthems ano Chante. Nearly 300 pages, 
by the best writers in the Country. N» teecher 
should fail to examine it. Price $1.00. Mailed post 
paid. $10.50 per dozen. 


CHAPEL ANTHEMS. 

By Dr. J. B. Herbert assisted by the best writers 
of the dav. Tbis new and valuable work contains 
192 large pages of superior Anthems. It excels all 
other publications of the kind, and is the latest 
and best Anthem book. To bring it within the 
reach of every choir in the land, it is offere’ at the 
low price of $1.25 or $10.50 per dozen. Sampie 
copy mailed on receipt of $1.25 

sold by Wm. A. Pond & Co., New York, and deal- 
ers generally. 


GRAND HOLIDAY NUMBER! 
BRAINARD’S MUSICAL WORLD! 


For Dec., 1877, contains 40 pages of New Music and 
reading matter. Gala Number! Christmas 
Songs, Christm 3 Sree Piano pieces, Christmas 
Greeting Waltz,” &c.. $2.50 worth of masie for Lc. 
S ld by most news dealers. No verson interested 
in music should fail t» send for our Christmas 
Number. Price tbc. For $1.5) we will send the 
MusIcAL WoRLD from Dee., 1877. to Jan. 18 9, with 
our premium book * Musical Hints.” Subscribe 
now. [Catalogues of music & music books free. 


S Brainard’s Sons. Publishers, Cleveland, 0. 


BRIGHTER THAN THE SUN, 


A Life et our Lord for Young People. 
By J. R. Macduff, D.D. 
With SIXTEEN full page illustrations by ROWAN. 
Elegantly printed and bound, $3.50; gilt, $4.00. 


AMONG THE TURKS. 


By Cyrus Hamlin D.D, $1.50. 
The Old Looking Class. By 
author of “ Ministering Children.” 
16mo.... . 
Arnot’s Autobiography and 
Memoir......-- : 
Highland Series. By Mrs. hemmnne. 









ws 
= 


OVO sed desesé. ° é int so. 3 ae 
Moore’s Forge. A Tule. ... ......... 12% 
Blackberry Jam. (MAtHeEWs)...... 1 2 
A Peep Behind the Scenes....... 1% 
Jack O’ Lantern. ‘lliustrated)...... 125 
The Ciant Killer. (Illustrated) .... 12% 


-}ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
530 Broadway, New York. 


*,* Any of the above sent by mail, postage 
prepaid, on receipt of the price. 
1} MASMILLAN ‘& COWS 


Catalogue of _ in all depart- 
ments of literature sent tree by mail for six 
cen 


4 22 BOND 8T.. New York. 








WHITTIER, 
BRYANT 


AND 


LONG FELLOW. 


A superb life-size portrait of 


either of these favorite poets will 
be sent with THE ATLANTIC 
MONTHLY for 1878 to any one 
remitting $5.00 direct to the 
Publishers. 


THE ATLANTIC FOR 1878 


WILL PRESENT 
SERIAL STORIBS by W. H. BisHorp, HENRY 

JAMES, Jr., and W.D. HOWELLS; SHORT STOR 

[FES by T. B. ALDRICH, KOSE TERRY CooKes, 

CONSTANCE F. WOULSON. J W. DE FOREST, and 

other favorite writers; SKETCHES AND E _- 

SAYS by MARK TWAIN and CHAS. DUDLE 

WARNBR; DESCRIPTIONS OF FOREIGN 

LIFE AND TRAVEL bv W. W. STory, B. 

ALDKICH, and C, BE. NORTON; STUDIES ¥ROM 

FRENCH. GERMAN, and ENGLISH BOOKS 

by HENRY JAMES. Jr., W.D. HOWELLS, HAR- 

RreT W. PRESTON. and others; POEMS by 

WHITTIER, LONGFELLOW, and HOLMES: AR- 

TIS'tIC AND MUSICAL TOPICS; THE CON- 

TRIBUTORS’ CLUB, universally popular. 

TERMS OF THE ATLA*TIC. Single numbers. 35 
cents, Yearly subscription. 84.00, postage free ; 

with life-size p -rtrait of Whittier, Brvant, or Long 
fell w, $5 O80: with two portraits. 6.00; with 
all three portraits, $7.00. 

SPECIAL OFFER.—The November and De- 
cember numbers of THE ATLANTIC, containing poems 
by Whittier and Longfeiow, and the eommencement 
of Mr. Bishop’s new serial story. “ Detmold,” will be 
maton d free to all new subscribers to THE ATLANTIC 
or 1878 

Remittances by mai! should be sent by a money- 
order, draft on New York or Boston, or registered 
letter to H. O. HOUGHTON & Co., Riverside Press, 
Cam bridge, Mass. 

H. 0. HOUGHTON AND COMPANY, BOSTON; 
__HU RD AND HOU GHTON, NEW YORK. 


For the “Holidays. 
‘Christmas Chimes. 


Edited by Mrs. E. J. KNOWLES. 
With an Introduction by J. F. Hurst, D.D. 


Illustrated by MARY A. LATHBURY. 
Square 12mo, bevele’? boards. 
Gilt Fdge, $2.50; Morocco, 5,00. 

It is divided into f -ur parts—Chimes of Promise, 
Chimes of Peace, Chimes of Sorrow, Chimes of 
Joy. A book fr the h me, with selections for 
yourg and 014, for happy hearts and for sad hearts. 
It discards such poems as celebrate Christmas in 
the semi-barbarous way of the earher centuries, 
with the Wassail Bow! and the Lord of Misrule. 
and has tor the key-note of every poem, whether 
grave or gay, the Saviour, whose birth made Christ- 
mas for us all. 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, 


S05 Broadway, New York. 


4 r2-Greatly Improv ‘ed for 1878. za 


American 'S. S. Worker. 


CHAS8. B. HOLMES, PUBLISHER, 
608 North 4th Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


An Evangelical, Undenominational Monthly, 
containing Expositions of the International Les- 
sons, Blackboard and Concert Exercises, Hints to 
Primary Teachers, and Practical Papers on every 
department of Sunday School Work 

With 1878 it enters upon its ninth vear and is used 
by fifteen different denominations and in every 
stste in the Union. 

Price $:.20 peranoum. Libera! club rates 

Lesson Leav esin two grades—one for udvanced 
and intermediate classes,and the other with an- 
swers in Seripture larguage for younger classes. 
Price one cent each ver month when less than fifty 
are taken; fifty and upwards X of a cent each. 








Wy Jt is impossible for me to do without the Work- 


er.”-J. W. B., Ohio. “1 ¢ nsider it the best 8.8 
monthiy published ; *. seaat a has no superiors and 
few, if any, —. ‘ , lowa. “ The superi- 
ority of your Lesson “yh 3. eae in plain, intel- 


ligent, sensible que estions, which the average teach- 
er can grasp.”—F. 8. P., Conn. “The Worker is 
better ad»pted to ihe needs of teachers than any- 
thing we have yet seen.’’—*. E. M., Kansas. “I have 
five monthly 8. 8. papers of a similar character to 
ours, but I much prefer yours to an f them.’ 
ev. R. F. M., Georgia. “I suppose t have about 
all the he! ps that are pene. but I find yours 
the most nelpful.”’ Rev. M. R., Mo. 
Send ‘hy Sample. 


Oxford Teachers’ Bibles. 





These Bibles contain, in addition to the author- 
ized Text, with 50,000 References : 


I. THE BIBL*® STUDENT'S HELPER: compris- 
ing. Notes «n the Old ‘Testament- N ites «on the 
New Testament—Miracles recorded in the Old 
Testament—Parables recerded in the Old Testa- 
ment—Miractes of Our L rd—Parables of Our 
Lord—Namee asd Titles ef Our Loro—Prophecies 
relating to Christ—Specia! Prayers found in Serp- 
ture—H»rmony of the Gospels— Missionary Jour- 
neys of the;A postie Paul—The Apostie Paui’s Voy- 
age to Rome—Jewish “ects, Parties, etc.—Chronol- 
ogy of the Old Testament—The Divided Mon- 
archy—Genealogy from Adam to Jacob— Suppused 
Chronology of the Acts an? Episties—Geography 
and Topography of Palestine—Natural H story of 
Scripture— Kthnology of Bible Lands— Historical 
Summary—Symobols used in the Bible—Tabies of 
Weights ana Bqnsures, ny Time and Mone 
Jewish Year 1. NDEX TO THE HoLY 
BIBLE. LIL. CRU DEN’ sc MPLETF CONCORD- 
ANCE. _1V. DICLIONARY O¥ SCRIPTURE 
PROPER NAMES, WITH T ry PRONUNCIA- 
TION AND MEANINGS, 1:3 8CRIPTURK MAPS. 

The above Notes and Tables have been compiled 
expressly for this series, and embody the results 
of the most recent and authentic research of 
Biblicai Scholars. All has been carefully verified, 
and itis believed that nothing bas been omitted 
that can be desired in a Teacner's Bibl« 

For List of Prices, apply to your Buokseller or to 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 


42 Bleecker St... New York. 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
37 PARK ROW, NEW YORK, 

Offer BIBLES, ALL SIZES, ALBUMS, JUVENILES, 

ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, STANDAKDS, IMMENSE AS8- 

SORTMENT for the HoLIDAYs. OUR THEOLOGI- 

CAL STOCK is unsurpassed in Variety and price, 








The Magazine of Magazines,” —Phua. Times. 


THE moet EMINENT 
living uthors. such as 
Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 
Prot, Max Muller, Prot. 
Tyndall. Dr. W. B. Car- 

poser. it .A. Proctor, Prof. 


ot Argyll, Mrs. Mutoch. 
Wm. Black. Jean Iinge- 
low. Miss Thackeray. Mrs. 
Oliphant. Mrs. Alexander, 
tieo. MacDonald, Matthew 
Arnold, W. W. Story. Tar- 
queniel J Auerbach, Kuskin, Tennyson. 

rowning, and wany others, are represented in 
the pages of 


Littell’s Living Age. 


THE LIVING AGE bas been published over thirty- 
three years, with the continued commendation of 
the best men of the country, and with constantly 
increasing success. 

A oom Magazine of sixty-four pages, it gives 








more tha 
TH iREE. AND A QUARTE R TROt SAND 
double-column octavo pages «f reading mutter 


yearly. It presents in an ine xpensive form. con- 
sidering its great amount «f matter, with fresh 
ness, owing t° its weekly issue. and witha satixe 


factery completeness attey pted by no other 
oublication, tne best Mssass, Reviews. Criticisms, 
Tales, Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, 


Scientific, Biograph'ca!, Historical and Po'lrtieal 
Information, from the entire body of Foreign 
Periodical Literature. 

In 1878, the productions ot the Lending 
Foreign Authors wil! be presented in its paves, 
—embracing the choicest Serial end Short Stories, 
and an amount 


Unapproached by any other Periodical 
in the world, of the most valuable Literary and 
Scientific matter of the day, from the pens: the 
foremost Essayists, Scientists, Critics, Discoverers 
and Editors, above-named and many ethers, 
representing every department of Knowledge and 
Progress. 

The importance of THE LIVING AGE to every 
American reader, as the only a+t'sfactorily fresh 
and COMPLETE compilation of an indispensable 
current literature.—indispensabie becuuse it em- 
braces the productions of 


THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS, 
is sufficiently indicaved by the following recent 
OPINIONS. 

“ THE LIVING AGE Sffords the best, the cheapest 
and most convenient means of keeping abreast 
with the progress of thoucht in allits phases.”— 
Philadelphia N: rth American. 

“In it we find the best productions of the best 
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SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 








PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


We draw near to thee this morning, our Heavenly Father, 
in the midst of thy bounties, manifold and unsearchattle. 
Nor do we know how many mercies there are that distill upon 
us by day and by night. We do not know all the guardian- 
ship that protects us from dangers or ever we know them 
ourselves; all thé preserving love that watches over our 
helpless and sleeping hours; all the kindness which thou art 
making manifest toward us through the laws that are round 
about us on this material globe; all the blessings that come 
to us from one another in our sweet relationships; or all the 
cheer and hope ala consolation of the gospel and of the fel- 
lowship of thy saints. When we attempt to recount thy 
mercies they are more than we can number, more than we 
can conceive, and we are almost ashamed to ask anything of 
thee; nor do we ask as if we suffered lack or were beggars, 
We come not to ask for the multitude of those mercies, tender 
wercies, and kindnesses, loving kindnesses, with which thou 
dost bless us aaa day; but we come to beseech of thee that 
thou wilt give us that sensibility of heart which sball recog- 
nize thy goodness. We pray that thou wilt not shower thy 
mercies upon us 80 lavisbly from day to day that by reason 
of their abundance we shall not associate thee with thei. 
Make us conscious of the source of the biessings of the day, 
that they may become nobler and dearer as being manifesta- 
tions of thy presence, so that we may rejoice in the Lord and 
utter a song of tWankfulness every day and every hour. 

We pray that thou wilt grant unto us this morning that 
insight and that sweet communion of soul with thee, that 
sense of the ineffable life, that recognition of the nearness of 
the chanting host, and that conception of rest and blessedness 
in the heavenly land which shall lift us above trouble and 
fearand care. Grant unto us this day the power of throwing 
away, of casting behind us, of sinking into forgetfulness, the 
burdens and the troubles that have vexed us. Give to us the 
supreme visicn of the glory of God in Christ Jesus, of the 
mercy of the Saviour, and of bis companionship and faithful- 
And may we all gather round the throne of mercy to 
obtain help in time of need—not outward help, but help for 
the soul, that we may love thee more, that we may serve thee 
better, that we may chide our sins more effectually, that our 
aspirations may be more heavenward, that our ambition may 
be more divine, that we may be better able to overcome the 
lusts and temptations of the flesh, and that we may walk in 
the way of the Lord rejoicing, so that others may be won by 
our joy and the brightness of our experience. 

We beseech of thee that thou wilt succor, to day, those 
that are walking heavily; those to whom the journey of life 
is burdensome; those who are obliged to contest their way 
against easily besetting sins, and against the infirmities of 
their nature; those that are placed in untoward relations one 
with another, where they must bear one another's burdens, 
and carry grievous loads; aud those whose hearts are tried 
beyond the power of expression, and who cannot rid them- 
selves of a thousand sorrows that have no voice. 

O thou that hast walked the whole way of human experi- 
ence, art not thou a faithful Friend? and wilt thou not be a 
God to those that are in trouble? Teach them not so much 
how to lay aside the burden, as how to cast it upon thee, and 
to bear it with thee, so that they shall receive therefrom, and 
through it, the divine inspiration, and find the burden light, 
and the yoke easy. Grant that our experiences, whether of 
joy or of sorrow, whether of prosperity or of adversity, may 
be making the soul fertile. Grant that the husbandry of 
spiritual things may not slacken in us. We pray that thou 
wilt bring forth fruit abundantly in all thy people, and in 
each one as much as thou seest to be best, developing those 
characteristics in the soul of every man that shall be for the 
furtherance of thine own honor and his own glory. 

We pray that thou wilt hear the prayers that are offered by 
us. Those things that are best for us, grant; and those things 
that are not best for ue, refuse. Be thou faithful to us. Since 
thou knowest and hast taught us to know that the life to 
come is unspeakably more precious than the life that is, grant 
in thy providence that we may have such a discipline as shall 
prepare us for the other life. If this one is wounded, and 
suffers, spare not for our crying. Take not away from us the 
hope of immortality. Deprive us not of thine own presence. 
if we are driven to faithfulness by stripes and sorrows, grant 
that we may understand the love that afflicts, and accept it as 
a gift of God, and rejoice in affliction if we are made better 
thereby. 

We pray that thou wilt bless those who are endeavoring to 
rear their household in the fear of the Lord. Thou knowest 
what dangers beset their way. Thou knowest how they are 
discouraged, and how at times they are overtaken by despon- 
dency or despair. And yet, O Lord, thou art the refuge, and 
thou canst give to every one the wisdom that is needful to 
his direction. Thou givest wisdom liberally and upbraidest 
not. 

Strengthen ‘thy servants who have the care of the young. 
May all those children that have been offered up in solemn 
consecration in the presence of their brethren, and all those 
that have been consecrated in the silence of the household, 
or in secret prayer, with tears and strong crying, not fail. 
May the supplications which have been made in their bebalf 
descend in abundant blessings upon their heads. For their 
parents’ sake, as well as for their own, and for thine own 
name’s sake, grant that they may be delivered from the 
thrall and bondage of iniquity. If they seem at times to 
make wreck of themselves, O thou that goest forth to seek 
and to save the lost, search them out, and bring them back to 
the Shepherd and Bishop of their souls. 

And we pray that thou wilt grant thy blessing to rest upon 
all those that are detained by the inclement season from 
attending upon the services of thy sanctuary. May that di- 
vine Spirit which is with us be with them also; and may that 
blessing which is unparted to us be also imparted to them. 

We pray not only for ourselves, but for the strangers that 
are with us. We pray for all that wander homeless and 
houseless. We pray forany who are discouraged tn the jour- 
ney of life. We pray for every child of sorrow, whatever his 
trial may be. We pray that thou wilt open the hearts of their 
fellow men towards all who are in trouble of any kind, so 
that succor may be extended to them. 
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We pray that thou wilt bless all who are teaching in our 
schools and missions, and all who go forth to visit the unfor- 
tunate and the afflicted. May they bear not only outward 
succor, and the instruction of words, but also the spirit of 
Christ, gentleness, sympathy and love unfeigned. We pray 
that thou wilt grant unto them more and wore a spirit of 
usefulness well filled up. 

Revive thy work, we beseech of thee, in the hearts of thy 
people. Breathe upon them, we pray thee, a spirit of more 
ardent, more earnest prayer. Grant that every one may 
renew his aspiration for a holier life. 

We pray that thy kingdom may come in all the churches 
throughout this city, throughout the great city near us, 
throughout our land, throughout the world. Gather 
together all people; und bring in the latter day glory, when 
men everywhere shall be instructed, and delivered from sin, 
and purified through faith fn Jesus Christ, and when the new 
beaven and the new earth, in which dwelleth righteousness, 
shall come. 

And to the Futher, the Son and the Spirit shall be praises 
evermore. Amen, 


and 


SELF BEXAMINATION.* 

“Examine yourselves, whether ye be in the faith; prove 
your own selves. Know ye not your own selves, how that 
Jesus Christ is injyou, except ye be reprobates ?’’—2 Cor. 
xiii., 5. 
rTXHERE was a time when the strongest impulse of 

i religion ran in guarded and almost secret chan- 
nels; when the force of the outward world was so 
great and so tempestuous that men retired from life and 
sougbt purity in the midst of reigning violence, in the 
seclusious of monasteries and houses of piety. Dur- 
ing that time there sprang up an experience of medita- 
tive piety, the virtues of which will bless the world as 
long as it lasts, alihough the style and character of many 
of the notions of religious life which sprang from the 
ascetic, or the recluse, or the mystic forms of religion, 
were not true representations of the universal Christian 
life and spirit. It was a specialty; and as such it 
evolved certain results that are precious. 

Our time bas overthrown that; and the universal ten- 
dency of the thinking, the civilized, the educated and 
the religious world is in the direction of activity; and a 
far more wholesome one it is; but yet it is likely to run 
into specialties, or into partialisms, as all tendencies do. 
The race at Jarge never move harmoniously, but move 
backed and forward with the morion of a pendulum, 
touching each extreme. So, to-day, there is a strong 
tendency to find one’s whole religious life a mere in- 
tense, settled activity; and meditation is likely to be 
forgotten, as are quiet seclusion and self-examination. 
There are even maxims which teach that it is better to 
learn about ourselves by informing others, and that the 
right way fora man to know about his own Christian 
graces is to go out into his sphere of life thinking nothing 
about himself, but working for the welfare of men— 
that, in other words, benevolence and sympathy in- 
clude in them the whole operation of the forces of the 
human soul. 

Now, there is vz element of truth in this that is not 
to be set aside, and a very important one; but it is not 
right for a meditative style of piety to set aside an active 
style of piety, nor is it right for activity in piety to set 
aside the quiet self-conscious experiences of the soul. 
Self-examination is a duty; but itis not a duty that it 
is difficult to perform. It is dangerous if it is mis- 
directed or wrongly performed; but it is profoundly 
important; and when rightly {directed fit produces the 
very best results, We bave found in agriculture that 
subsoiling isthe mott effectual method of developing 
the best fruits of the soil; and soul-subsoiling is equally 
beneficial in attempting to live a Christian life. 

I propose to speak on the subject of self-examination 
this morning. It is such an examination of a man’s 
self, internally and externally, as that he may know, 
day by day, how he stands as compared with accredited 
rules of hfe. It may, in some sense, therefore, be said to 
be the soul’s book-keeping, by which it knows just what 
the condition of its affairs is. Men conduct their world- 
ly business cautiously by keeping accounts, and knowing 
just how they stand; or they conduct it loosely and run 
mto mistakes, and isto bankruptcy, So he who keeps 
an jaccount with his own soul, as the center and source 
of his whole life, is like a careful merchant who knows 
the income and the outgo, the whule condition, of bis 
affairs; but he who keeps no account with his soul is 
like a scheming, speculative man who is always pros- 
peripg in his own notion, but whose substance is all the 
time leaking away, and who is losing the very power of 
wealth. 

We are constantly tending to adopt external stand- 
ards, and we are perpetually attempting to run into a 
judgment of ourselves which we accept through social 
sympathy. So we are liable to miss the Scripture 
ideal, or such part of that ideal as is peculiar to us, and 
to consider ourselves well enough off if we do not jar 
or come into discord with our brethren, our fellow- 
members of the church, and to apply to ourselves the 
ordinary ethical principle. If we are about as good as 
men who are no better than we are, we are contented. 
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Thus we miss the ideal of manhood after which every 
one should be striving. The estate of a perfect man in 
Christ Jesus is the object of all Christian endeavor, or 
should be. A Christian cannot be conformed to this 
world, Of course, in all those regards in which this 
world is the expression of the divine will we must be 
conformed to it, we must be in obedience to its natural 
law; but in its governing temper, in its methods and 
modes, which are so largely derived from the animal 
impulses of men, from their selfish desires, we must not 
be conformed to it; and it requires constant scrutiny 
and examination to know when to be conformed to it, 
aod when not to be. 

Let us look, then, at some of the methods which men 
ought to pursue, and which belong to the statement of 
that in which a true self-examination consists. Some 
of the means which should be employed are nut adapted 
to beginners. A man may examine himself in certain 
ways and yet not be able to complete the whole sched- 
ule of examination, because it requires no ordinary 
self-knowledge and no sma)! degree of drill and practice 
to carry it out. It is well, however, to have placed be- 
fore us a whole map of the ground which is to be cover- 
ed. Even if we do not traverse the whole of it, we 
want to know how it lies all around the globe. 

Much there is in the full bill that the young will be 
inadequate to. Habits of reflection and introspection have 
not yet been formed inthem. There is much that men 
will not understand until they have gone through more 
or less experience. The ignorant cannot expect to do 
all the things that are done by cultivated persons. And 
yet, if I may so say, it is well to have set forth the whole 
line of perfect self-examination. Like all other ,ersons, 
we shall come to it gradually. We shall begin with those 
elements which are most facile: degin with 
stop with them; beeause we exumive ourselves out- 
wardly ; and, as 1 shall attempt to show, outward self- 
examination is not enovgh. It is enough to begin with, 
and so long as you can do no better; but we are to 
on from that, step by step, to higher reaches. 

It is not enough for one to have learned the alphabet, 
It is an admirable thing, as compared with not knowing 
it, fora man to have learned it; but sball a man sit 
down on the alphabet and say that it is enough, because 
itis good? It is not enough. Nor is it evougb that a 
man has learoed simple words. It is an admirable taing 
as compared with not knowing simple words; but for 
one to say of a knowledge of simple words, ‘: There is 
my education in literature,” is supremely f olish. 

So, many things are admirable in the menage of 
Christian culture, yet not as final or sufficieat attain 
ments, but as introductory, sequential steps on the way 
to other and higher things. 

Every man may kuow, in the first plice, what is the 
geneial condition of his life. Unless a man is very low 
down he can know whether he wants to bea religious per- 
son or not, and whether or not he is trying to be a religious 
person. He may know in geseral whether he keeps the 
Sabbath, whether he reads the Bible, whether he is in 
the habit of prayer, and whether be consorts with good 
people or bad people. These are general matters which 
give a clue to the general direction of a man’s life. And 
they are things about which a man can know, as he 
knows whether he is travelling east or west, north or 
south. To be sure, a man may go north or south, 
and there may be any of five hundred thousand 
special points that he may or may not reach ; but it is 
something to know that he is going generally north or 
generally south. There are none so low, or so un- 
accustomed to the analysis of their experience, that 
they cannot comprehend this very outwork of seif 
examination. 

Men are also able to review their gencral conformity 
or nonconformity to those duties which we perform out- 
wardly ; to rules of conduct as they exist in civilized 
and Christian society ; to methods which have been laid 
down for our adoption ; to various observations which 
have been established for our benefit. Men are able to 
examine their life as to whether they are attempting 
to find out the spiritual culture that belongs to family 
prayer, to the assembly of God’s people, to the Sabbath 
day, and to the ordinary means of grace in the church. 
Every man may know, in regard to these things, whe- 
ther his life is only blank indifference, or whether he 
has some degree, and if so whether it be any consider- 
able degree, of earnestness respecting them. ‘This is 
one step further in advance. 

Then next, and still more important, is the review 
which every man should make of the state of his prac 
tice as regards general ethics or duties. Men ought to 
be able to tell whether they are determined to speak the 
truth, and whether tbat is a business which they have 
disciplined themselves in. Men should know whether 
they are careful about their word, or careless about their 
word. They ought to have a sense as to whether they 
are easily tempted to evasion and deccit. They are 
bound to know whether they have a conscience or no 
conscience on this subject in their business, It is their 
duty to know whether they speak the truth or whether 
they play with the truth casuistically. Everybody 
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should know what is his general course of life in regard 
to truth speaking, 

It is not difficult for a man to determine what his 
habit is in regard to honesty. We are to be honest not 
only, but we are to be honest in the sight of men. If 
you are in doubt on this subject you can easily satisfy 
yourself concerning it. Almost anybody who is doing 
the same kind of business that you are would give you 
information in that particular if you would tolerate it 
and ask them for it. It is said by old philosophers that 
every man carries a double sack, with his own faults on 
his back and his neighbors’ in front; and not a few of 
your neighbors would willingly enable you to ascertain 
what your reputation is for truth and veracity among 
those who are acquainted with you and accustomed to 
do business with you if you want to find out, as every 
man should. 

A man should form some estimate of his industry. 
He should know whether he is really improving that 
precious gift of God, time. He should not be ignorant 
as to whether he is faithful or not in the relations which 
he sustains in life to his superiors, to his inferiors, and 
to bis equals, measuring himself on all sides by a true 
standard. Every man may ascertain, and that without any 
very great knowledge or any very great acumen, whether 
he is faithful to the principle of bouor, which may be con- 
sidered as moral sense acting in human relations. Every 
man knows whether he is virtuous or not. Every man 
knows whether or not be is indolent. Every man knows 
whether be is self-indulgent. Every man knows 
whether be eats to excess or drinks to bis own harm. 
Every man knows whether he consults the happiness of 
those that are under him or around abouthim,. Ten 
thousand practical duties are laid down in the word of 
God which should be made subjects of examination in 
the history of every man who pretends to be a Chris- 
tian. It is not enough for a man to feel bad a good 
while, and then feel good a little while, and then sing 
and pray and live a Christian life according to the 
popular notion of what Christianity is, and by and by 
die and go to heaven. It is not enough for a man ina 
sbiftless way to read the word of God. If a man is a 
sedulous reader of the Bible he will find in it things for 
the direction of the relations and duties of his life. 
They are the most exalted and far-reaching; and yet 
they descend to the bomeliest forms and the commonest 
names; and it is the business of every man to know how 
his life as a Christian comports with the established 
rules of things—with the rules of things that are of 
good report among men. 

Then next, every man, when he shall bave gained 
some degree of familiarity in the work of self- 
examination, should come to a rigorous examimation of 
the centers of action in himself. This 1s somewbat 
more difticult than these other forms of self-examioation; 
but by this time it ought not to be hard in the ascending 
scale. A man after a very little while will ascertain 
that there are certain great centers from which flow 
almost al] the ordinary actions of buman life, and one 
may say to himself, ‘‘Am I actuated so much by the 
sense of right and wrong as I am by the thought of 
what will please men and bring praise to me? Is appro- 
bativeness my conscience’ That will be a very close 
question to many of you. 

Some men’s conscience is taste; and to them what- 
ever is refined is right and whatever is coarse is wrong. 
Some men’s conscience is a sense of praiseworthiness, 
They will not bave anything to do with things that 
bring to them criticism. They will only have to do 
with things that bring to them flattery. In other words, 
the center of their life is a love of the praise of men. 
Within due bounds we ought to love the praise of men; 
but the trouble with many people is that they love the 
praise of men rather than the praise of God; that is to 
say, they like to be praised for low lives rather than for 
high and supernal lives. 

Others have their conscience in pride, though they 
act from many other motives; yet pride is the regent 
that determines substantially all questions relating to 
their conduct; so that in political eras, in periods when 
the really important matters of life come up for adjudi- 
cation, they adjudicate by the element of pride. 

Others there are in whom the love of property is the 
strongest passion. In so far as they can be without mili- 
tatiog against their worldly prosperity, they are generous 
enough and kind enough. Many men will give hours 
and days of personal service who would not give a dol- 
lar in money. Many a mean is genial and companionable 
enough until you touch his pocket. There are many 
men who require that you should do obeisance to ac- 
quisitiveness in them, as all the great outlines in their 
life are determined by that. 

Then there are others who are conscious, as they may 
well be, that their life is benevolence; that it is well- 
wishing to everybody; that it is doing the things that are 
kind, that are right, and that are happiness-bearing, 
toward all who are around them. 

Others there are in whom domestic love le the strong- 
eet affection. 

Now everyone should ascertain where it is that his 





love really resides. Is it in the reason that your love 
resides? Do you feed yourself merely on ideas, or on 
knowledge? Do you draw your nourishment from 
rectitude, as instructed by the word of God and by the 
Holy Spirit? What are the general departments of hfe 
from which all your conduct flows ? Does it flow from 
the reason, from the affections, or from the moral and 
spiritual nature? ; 

Now, of course, this examination may be made oper- 
ose; and it may be made so minute that one shall 
become perplexed. It is not this that I advocate par 
ticularly; but I advocate a better knowledge of it. 

When a man travels through a country, he may know 
whether there is a great deal of herbage, whether there 
is much grass, or whether there are many flowers on his 
route; he mey know whether it is an arboreal country— 
whether forests prevail in it; he may know whether the 
soil is fruitful or unfruitful. To be sure, he may be- 
come a microscopist, and fill out the flora of any de- 
partment and examine the geological structure of the 
region through which he passes; but this would be a 
laborious matter; and it is not necessary for him to do 
it in order to form a general conception of the scientific 
facts as they exist along the line of his journey. 

So in regard to a man’s life. He may know very well 
what part his reason is taking, what part his moral 
sense is taking, what part bis selfish instincts are taking, 
and what part his passions are taking; and it behooves 
every man to know what is going on in him, and what 
part of himself is antboritative, and rules in bis soul. 

Then, one step in addition to this is to be desired— 
namely, that a man should have a knowledge of special] 
attainments in what may be called a distinctively Chris- 
tian experience as opposed to ordinary experience, For 
example, by nature men are not humble, but by grace 
they may become so; by nature men are not meek, but 
by spiritual eulture in the school of Christianity they 
may learn meekness; by nature men are impatient, but 
by grace they may cultivate patience; by pature men 
seek their own welfare, but by grace they seek the 
welfare of others; by nature men are indolent and self- 
indulgent, but by grace they bear burdens and crosses 
continually; and every man ought to koow whether he 
bas these distinctive and what may be called secondary 
attainments, as the result of Christian living. 

A man may koow whether he is bumble or not; he 
may know whether humility grows io him or not; and 
he is not to confound the growth of humility with the 
growth of inosensibility. Many men think they are 
humble because they do not flash up in their feelings as 
they once did. It is because their nerve is wora out, 
so that it is not as sensitive as it used to be, that they 
are milder and more gentle than they formerly were. A 
man may know whether, on the whole, he bas gained 
in meekness, in humility, in gentleness, in benevolence, 
in all courtliness of disposition, in the consecration of 
his powers to the will of God. 

A man may kcow whether prayer becomes swe-ter, 
or less sweet, to him as he grows older. A man may 
koow whether he loves to pray, or whether be only 
loves to reason about praying, and to discuss the theory 
of prayer. A man may know whether he loves com- 
munion with God, or whether he only loves to reflect 
on the possibility of communion with God as an ele- 
ment in the speculative philosophy of the intercourse of 
the unknown witb the souls of mea. 

Then, still further, there should be a direct relation 
of a man’s thought and emotion to a life with God in 
Christ, and to the whole flow of attainment in regard 
to the world that is to come. We are now in the pro- 
foundest realms; in realms where beginners may have 
very little power to fly, but in realms where those who 
have made more sdvance in Christian life should not 
find it difficult to measure, with some degree of accu- 
racy, what is the state of their life. They should be able 
to form some conception of their condition as it relates 
to a consciousness of God present with them, They 
ought to know whether they have distinctly and con- 
sciously a rising of the soul towards God in gratitude, 
in thanksgiving, in sympathy and in love. They ought 
to be able to say with some definiteness whether they, 
in the temptations and trials of life, are deriving sup- 
port, manifold and manifest, from the habit of living ia 
conscious communion with God. They should be able 
to tell whether to them this life augments, and whether 
the outward world, the flow of providence, and the 
daily obligations of a man’s own self are becoming 
more significant to them. 

And then, in immediate connection with this, a man 
ought to know whether the world which is invisible, 
the great impending world, is in his thoughts; whether 
he is in commerce with it; whether there is to him the 
communion of saints; whether he has intercourse with 
those that are dear to him, and have gone forth. I do 
not ask whether they are in his thoughts: I ask whether 
his thoughts are with them. Men ought to know 
whether the other world is real to them: not whether 
it is defined by boundaries and landmarks as this world 
is, but whether their thoughts rise into it; and whether 
they are conscious of the rest that remaineth for the 
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people of God—for the refuge, the pavilion of God, is 
that great invisible upper realm. 

As the skylark, when he would sing, will not sing 
upon the ground, or in the dirt, but springs up into the 
air, and swings round and round in circle after circle, 
and sings as he rises, and is beard after he is lost to 
sight far up in the ether, so every man can tell whether 
his soul sings, mounting toward God until the earth is 
almost lost out of his sight. 1 believe there are not a 
few among us who could examine themselves in these 
directions—and that, too, with reasons for thanksgiving 
to God; but there should be more. 

In the next place, if we are going into a self-examina- 
tion in order that we may know what we are, and where 
we stand, we must be willing to confess to our own 
selves, and to admit to others, our deficiencies, without 
any softening, apologizing or fighting. 

It is a very dangerous thiug for anybody to tell others 
their faults. I have some courage; but I really think | 
would take my chance under a regular fusillade, storm- 
ing one of the Turkish forts, than undertake to tell 
everybody in this congregation what I think of him. 
It would be annihilation. It is a very critical thing to 
tell a person his faults. The fact is, we are not fit to 
do it. God is fit to tell men their faults, because he has 
a self-sacrificing love such that he is willing to lay down 
his life for the object loved. When we cao take people 
up in the arms of our love so that their faults shall be our 
burdens, and their souls’ welfare shall be more to us 
than our own, then, with the discrimination of a mother 
who can tell her child his fault and remedy it, a friend 
can speak to a friend of his weaknesses and sins, and 
help bim. 

But, on the other band, that is no reason why they 
who really desire to know their own state should neg- 
lect any teaching, any revelation of sermons, or any 
sudden cross-lights of truth which reveal their real con 
dition. Ordinarily men shut out these things. They 
dedge them. They are not willing to bave the light 
shine into the darkuess of their soul. They love dark- 
ness rather than light, not in respect to the great round 
of vices and crimes, but in respect to the minor faults 
to which they themselves are addicted. Men do not 
like to be convicted of vanity. Men do not like to have 
a light thrown upon them which reveals that they are 
pusillanimous. Men do not like to bave their selfishness 
exposed. Men do not like to have it made kuown that 
they are deceitful. Men do not hike to have the secrets 
of their souls uncovered and commented upon. Aud 
yet, a mao who is in earnest and who seeks for life 
eternal more than for everything else in the world, and 
whose soul is set upon Christian manbood, must be will- 
ing to know the truth, and the worst about himself, in 
so far as human revelation is concerned. 

Then, no man can expect to live a Christian life who 
does not live very much io the word of God. As to 
whether all the books of the Old and New Testaments 
are revelations, as to whether they are equally auihor- 
itative, and as to what inspiration means—these are 
important subjects, and in a general course of instruc- 
tion by educators they are not to be neglected; but, 
after all, this is the practical question with every man: 
‘*Is the word of God a lamp, a light, to my feet? Dol 
make it the man of my counsel?” 

Who is the man of your counsel? One man bus re- 
cieved the interest on a large estate—twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars; and he goes to a bank president, whom 
be knows to be a prudent man, and says, ‘‘ Look here, 
what shal) I do with this money? Can you tell me how 
to invest it?” Thus he counsels with him. 

Another man’s affairs are in a tangled state, and he 
goes to a skillful merchant, and says, ‘‘ Will you spare 
me half aa hour to lcok into my affairs, and give me 
your counsel? These are the facts.” 

Another man is troubled by some question of title; 
and he goes and sees an old experienced lawyer, and 
says to him, ‘‘I want some of your counsel.” 

Now, are you accustomed to take the Bible as your 
counsel? You want to know what the Word of God 
says about truth-speaking, about honesty, about fear, 
about hope, about the ten thousand experiences of life: 
do you look for its special insructions on these points? 
or do you read the Scriptures as a man goes a bunting 
that I can imagine? He says, ‘‘I am told that I ought 
to go a bunting, and I take my gun every day, and go 
through the pasture, but Ido not see anything, and | 
come home; yet [ go a hunting.” But what sort ot 
going a huotiog would that be? 

A man rises in the morning, and washes himself, and 
brushes his bair; and then he says, ‘‘ I must read a por- 
tion of the Word of God;” and be sits down and reads 
the last half of the last chapter of the 2nd of Cur- 
inthians; and when he has done reading, he says, “It 
is all good, very good indeed;” and be gets up avd goes 
down to breakfast, and thinks he is all right because he 
has read the Bible. He thinks he is safe, as ove does 
who has nailed a horseshoe over the door with the idea 
that the witches cannot go under it. 

I do not say that reading the Bible by course has no’ 
its advantages; but is the Bible the man of your coun 
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sel? Do you search in it for the wisdom that you need? 
You get arerv: do vou go to the Word of God and 
make it vour business to find out what it says about 
anger? You have committed some sic for which your 
conscience condemns you: do you go to the Bible to 
see what it says about that sin? There is a practical 
question of moral duty which you wish to have settled: 
do you go to the Scriptures for a solution of that 
question ? 

A man who bas a sharp pain in his side never goes to 
a history of medicine and reads itthrough. He takes a 
medical book, and bunts for a description of that pain, 
and of the remedy which is prescribed for it. As he 
searches, he says, ‘Pain in the foot—that isn’t mire; 
pain in the chest—that isn’t mine; pain in the heart— 
that isn’t mine; pain in the stomach—that isn’t mine; 
pain in the kidnevs—that isn’t mine e'ther; pain in the 
Which side? The right side, That’s mine.” 
And he reads al! about pain in the right side, and sees 
what the remedy is, and gets it, and takes it. 

Just so you ought to read the Bible. You should 
take the symptoms that you have and see what the 
Word of God says about them. But how very few 
there are who read the Bible in that way! I am told 
that there are men who read the Bible through once a 
year. Sometimes persons are said to read itthrough five 
times, six times, and even seven times; hut a man may 
read the Bible through five, six, or seven times, and not 
be mucb the wiser for it, as a man may trot his horse a 
thousard times rourd a race course and never run & 
race, A man may read the Bible through ever so many 
times ard yet not be berefited by it to any considerable 
degree because he does it generally, promiscuously, 
without any definite purpose. 

Then there ought to be, besides that, the succor 
which men can get from the histories of Christian lives 
—so that there be a judicious selection—and from those 
incomparable treatises which, if judiciously read. aid 
one ia prayer and in the study of Scrinture. I am 
under the greatest obligation for some of those treatises 
which have come to us from the Roman Church. 
There is the ‘‘ Imitation of Christ,” whose author is 
unknown, but wh'ch is an extremely valuable treatise. 
One of the most delightful experiences of my life was 
when, about three or four years ago, I was in great 
trouble, ard I received from the band of a Jesuit priest 
in New York, or received bv mail from him, a beautiful 
copy of the ‘‘ Imitation of Christ,” with such pages 
marked and such leaves turned down as he th-ught 
w uld suit my case. I keep that book as though it 


side, 


were gold and silver ; but I did not need to knowit. I 
I had read it through 


was familiar with it before. 
many times. 

Then there is ‘‘The Devout Life,” by the Roman 
bisbop, De Sales. Every ove ought to have that. Then 
there is ‘* The Spiritual Combat,” by Scupoli. No one 
ought to be without such a book as that. With these 
books a man ought to be able to gain an insight into 
bis experience on every side. And if we think that be- 
cause we are Protestants we koow more than these 
mannered Roman priests, let us read some of their 
treatises, and be humble. We have nothing to teach 
them, but they bave much to teach us, in regard to 
spiritual hfe. There isthe ‘Theolegia Germanica ;” 
there is Bunyan’s incomparable treatise, though it be a 
vision ; there is Taylor’s **H«ly Living and Holy 
Dying,” and, for those who have good digestion, there 
is ** Edwards on The Affections;” and, more recently, 
there is Colburn’s ‘Thoughts on Personal Religion.” 
These are a few works which a man may profitably 
read. I could name many more; but he who has 
these, und makes himself familiar with them, has an 
encyclopedia of religious help which pierces to the 
very center of his thought and feeling and meets every 
exigency of his life, and affords him an armor ayair st 
temptation if be uses them discreetly. 

And pow, not to carry this to a wearisome extent. 
the results of self-examination ought, in tbe case : f 
every person, to be humbling. One of the evidences that 
you have been wise in the examination of yourself will 
be that you are bumble, If, after self-examination, a 
man rises more tumid, more self-satisfied, it is an indi- 
cation that he bas not examined himself rightly. No 
man can compare himself with the Divine standard 
and not find how he errs in his conduct. In following 
this standard he will rise until he comes to the spiritual 
aw of God ; and he is so immeasurably beneath that, 
he is so defective on every side, that a consideration of 
his condition ought to give him a sense that-his salva- 
tion can bever depend on any works of righteousness 
that he has done, but must depend on the uncove- 
nanted mercy of the Lord Jesus Christ. Every man 
should be brought very near tothe Saviour as a result of 
self-examination. 

Theo, another thing, self-examination ought to lead 
a person to care for other people. If your examina- 
tion of yourself gives you a feeling of superiority over 
other men, and inclines you to thank God that you are 
not like them, you may be sure that the devil, and not 
the Lord, is helping you in your self-examination; for 
no man can be made conscious of his utter imperfection 
on every side without being led, if 4s have the Spirit of 
God in him, until he comes to “bave « feeling of 
sympathy and pity for others. 

I thivk the older I grow the more I apprehend what 
must be the dominant attribute of God—compassion, 
sorrow for the weak and the fallen; aod I think ove of 
the surest evidences of wdvance in the Christian life is 
a profound consciousness of one’s own aberration, and 
profound pity and sympatby for those who are around 
him. A true self-examioation will give men 
power of apprehending the truth, and a keener appe- 
tite for instruction and for all religious helps, and will 
make religion to them not an alry dream, but a tre- 
mendous reality, and will bring them to peace and joy 
as life dechnes by bringing them to the rich fruits of 
self-searching, as in the presence of God, through the 
help of the divine word. An honest and continuous 
examination of one’s self will bricg men into a region 
of peace and happiness, not because it is a region of 
perfectness, but because it is a region of absolute trust 








in God. It will bring them to faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ. It will bring them into such personal relations 
with the Saviour as that in Him they wil] be strong, in 
Him joyful, and in Him realize the promise: ‘‘I wili 
give you rest.” In ourselves there is disturbance; in 
ourselves tbere is incessant strife that will not end; in 
ourselves there is the ideal for evermore rising higher 
than the real] can follow, and carrying with it a grow- 
ing sense of imperfection; in ourselves there are dis- 
couragements arising from fears that we shall never 
attain to the standard that is set before us; but in the 
Lord Jesus Christ there is rest, and the soul that trusts 
in Him at last hes in his armsas a sick child lies 
in the arms of its mother, not knowing its own ail- 
ments: only knowing that it is very sick, and being 
very happy because the mother knows all, and will do 
that which is for the best. In tbat perfect trust in the 
goodness and mercy and saving grace of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, to which we are all coming, we shall fied the 
ultimate fruits and blessedness of self-examination. 
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—‘ The chief merit of the measure of personal visitation 
to the poor or degraded is in its reflex action upon a luxu- 
rious, soft, hammock-swung, lavender Christianity.” So 
said Joseph Cook, in his Monday comments on current 
events. 

—Once more the public sensibilities are lacerated by the 
telegraphic announcement from London that Temple Bar 
is to be removed. 

—So glad to have this ¢lite business settled, you know. 
Thought ¢liteness consisted in culture and sweetness and 
light and that sort of thing. But it don't. It’s cash, or at 
least credit. ‘Elite Directories” are announced for this 
city and Brooklyn, and their brevity—26,000 names in one, 
and 17,000 in the other—is explained on the ground of the 
financial depression of the times. How élite it is necessary 
to be in order to survive the ignominy of being left out by 
these directories may probably be ascertained by consult- 
ing the excellent commercial register ef The McKillop and 
Sprague Co. 

—‘* Vice versa” is pronounced ** weeky wairsa,” accord- 
ing to the rules adopted at our leading schools within the 
past few years. 

—‘* Camel’s hair ” shawls are not worn at all this winter. 
We are positive of this, for the fashionable and expensive 
articles which go under that name originated in fact on 
the backs of Cashmere goats. 

—She had been to hear Joseph Cook lecture on *‘ Certain- 
ties of Religion,” and on the way home in the horse car 
she remarked reflectively to him—not Mr. Cook, but her 
escort—that she didn’t quite seem to understand what 
“harmonizing with one’s envirou-"’ ment. The gentleman 
assured her that as she understood the rest of the lecture 
perfectly this little matter was of smal! account. 

—That man has cultivated a dignitied bearing to some 
purpose who can chase his hat in a high wind without 
causing a desire to laugh among the spectators. 

—Yale freshmen have agreed not to haze next vear, on 
condition that a sophomore just expelled for hazing be re- 
instated. Probably those freshmen are so simple as to 
think this really gentlemanly offer will have good effect 
in preventing hazing on the part of the present sophomore 
class. Don’t you believe it, young gentlemen. The truly 
brutal hazer cannot be suppressed by politeness. 

—Chief Joseph and his band are to be kept in the mili 
tary prison at Leavenworth, until a reservation is ready 
for them. 

—Nice young men, students at Mill’s Seminary, South 
Williamstown, Mass., try to blow up the building with gun- 
powder. The supposed ringleaders have been escorted 
home by the principal. Pity their escort was not a police- 
man, and their destination the penitentiary. 

—According to a letter from Bellona, N. Y., to the 
‘‘Rochester Democrat,” men, or at least animals that 
make tracks like men, some twenty feet in height used to 
live in that vicinity during the early history of the place. 
Perfectly formed foot-prints 35 inches long have been 
found in large numbers. 

—The contest at Creedmoor is having its natural result, 
the British team having gone home and said that they 
were beaten by superior weapons. Now there is talk of a 
match at Paris next summer. 

—Baby show in New York. Cat show in Philadelphia. 
From the street they can’t be told apart excepting by 
musical experts. 

—Glad to see that two law students were arrested and 
fined in New Haven for stealing a tin office-sign, and lying 
about it. 

—Brooklyn has spent $1,500,000 for a new storage reser- 
voir, and had just settled down to enjoy an abundant water 
supply when the engineers tell her the supply is inadequate 
and she must make further appropriations. 

—A firm of New York bankers kindly offered to buy a 
large quantity of United States bonds from the Treasury 
at $93 per hundred, That is, they offered to pay in silver 
at that rate. Secretary Sherman didn’t accept. 

—Joseph McGowan, private of Engine Company No. 6, 
entered a burning building in April, 1876, at the imminent 
peril of his life, and rescued an old man and six children. 
On Saturday the Mayor, in the presence of the city officials 
and a great crowd, presented him with the Bennett medal, 
which is annually given to that fireman of the Metropoli- 
tan force who most djstinguishes himself in the line of 
duty. The medalis of gold and valued at $70, 

—December 6, Burlington, N. J., is to have a Bi-Centen- 
nial celebration of its settlement. Mr. H. Brown will de- 
liver an address at the New Opera House in the evening. 





—Mr. Corning’s last Art lecture is on Monday forenoon 

next.,at 10 A.M. The subject is Art in the XIXth cen- 
tury. 
—Another effort is making to secure the “ Old South ” in 
Boston as an heirloom for posterity. A fair opens there 
to-day (December 5) and remains open until the 20th. The 
New England Society of New York will be represented by 
a table at the fair. The old church, which was quite as 
much the birth-plaee of American freedom as was Faneuil 
Hall, certainly ought to be saved for future generations to 
look at, and it will be. 

—Both houses of Congress are prompt enough to pass a 
bill for the relief of the three dozen survivors of the 
‘*Huron” disaster. It is small satisfaction to reflect that 
if the life-saving station had been manned the relief ap- 
propriation would have had to be larger. 

—Titusville, Pa., had a sensation three years ago, when 
the Producers’ and Manufacturers’ Bank failed for $500,000. 
Now it has another, when the trustee announces that he is 
ready to pay all outstanding claims on the bank on demand 
and in full. 

—Samuel Bowles, the veteran editor of the ‘‘ Springfield 
Republican,” is probably on his death bed. Since 1844 he 
has had the sole editorial management of this, perhaps the 
most influential paper in America outside of New York. 

—Last summer nrost of the strikes were caused by ten 
per cent. reductions in the wages of a single class of work- 
men. Now we have all classes clamoring to have their 
wages reduced by a like per centage through some kind of 
a silver bill. 

—Wytheville, Va., has a cave which is said to fairly 
rival the Mammoth of Kentucky. By the way, no one is 
allowed to take a compass into the Mammoth Cave lest 
bearings be taken which will enable some one to make an- 
other opening, and so divide profits with the present 
owners. 

—The revival of archery is likely to be followed by like 
revival of hawking. Mr. Bergh will please take warning 
in time. 

—Three Trojan supervisors have been indicted for plun- 
dering the city treasury. Troy has been well equipped for 
ring operations. 

—A Chinese divinity, the supposed deification of the in- 
ventor of ink, is believed to be charged with keeping a 
record of all the evil ends to which this useful fluid is 
adapted. Whenever a bad sentence or word or joke is 
written the writer has a black mark scored against him in 
this angel’s books. In view of the possible truth of the 
theory the general use of lead pencils is advised in daily 
newspaper Offices. 

—It has taken a Madrid Court seven years to find cout 
that there is no evidence against a man who has been im 
prisoned for that length of time on suspicion of being im- 
plicated in the assassination of Gen. Prim. 

—Colfax County, New Mexico, has an iron mountain 
10,500 feet high. Beats the iron mountain of Missouri. 

—Temperance reformers in Nevada throw balls of twine 
saturated with camphene and set on fire into the windows 
of gin-mills. 

—When an English girl of high rank marries the Queen 
always sends her a costly and beautiful India shawl. This 
plan relieves her from possible imputations of partiality, 
and from all] the bother of making selections. The irrev- 
erent say, however, that she imports them in large quanti- 
ties and so has them at a comparatively low rate. 

—Boston is to have a Latin school for girls. 

—Captain Greene, United States military attaché at the 
Russian headquarters, has received the Russian order of 
St. Andrew for his conduct at Shipka Pass and Plevna. 

—Is it because Christmas is near that the Police Com- 
missioners have ordered photographs of the entire force / 

—Libby O’Brien, the child sneak thief who escaped from 
the Catholic Protectory, has been recaptured, attempting 
to resume her former practices. 

—From Titusville, Pa., it is reported that a well of 
naturally refined oil has been struck. It yields several 
barrels daily of an oil which burnsfwith a clear, steady 
flaine, emitting no odor. - 

—A snow-shoe club is proposed among the students at 
Williams’ College. 

—** Hare-and-Hounds,”’ an English game, has been tried 
with success at Yale. Two or three swift runners provide 
themselves with bags full of fine scraps of paper, and are 
allowed six minutes start. They scatter the paper for 
‘trail,’ and the *“‘ hounds” follow and try to catch them 
before they can reach a goal previously agreed upon. 

—The clerk was calling the ayes and noes during a 
heated session. The roll being finished, one excited mem- 
ber who had noticed the entrance of several after their 
names were passed demanded that names of absentees be 
called. ‘*‘ Absentays plaze answer to their names,” shouted 
the clerk, but the name of the first was drowned in the 
roar that came from all parts of the house, and lasted till 
the perpetrator of the bull had to join the laugh. 

—Twenty-four out of the thirty-eight State legislatures 
now meet only once in two years. Certainly the plan is 
economical and has manifest advantages. It gives a 
chance to test a law fairly before it can be repealed. 

—Wrecks to the number of 5,757 on the British coast last 
year. 

—Skating contests are proposed to keep up winter in- 
terest in inter-collegiate games. By-and-by some little 
time will have to be set apart for study. 

—The Chinese companies of San Francisco point out, in 
a letter to the Department of State, that while China has 
paid the United States large sums for outrages on Ameri- 
cans in China not one outrage in fifty on the Chinese here 
has been properly punished. But then, you know, we are 
Christians and they are heathen. That makee lots of 
difference, 
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Financial. 


From Monday, November 26, to Satur- 
day, December 1. 
Financial Quotations—Gola.— 








Monday. Wednesday Saturday, 
Nov. 2%. Nov. 28. Dec. 1. 
Gold (highest) .....003eceeee. WS .ceroeee 108 


Legai Tenders.... ¥7.08 97.08. 
Government Bonds.— 


(These figures indicate the highest nominal rates.) 


Y7.08 6. sees 


eeeeeeee 








Bixes. S81. Te. .ceee- MO ceeceee 110% 108 
Sixes, w8l.c........ HO% .. - 10% ill 
5- we . 10656 103% 
- 6% 106% 106% 
108 36 . 109 +06 
. 109 10944 9% 
10x ail 109 
110% all 1:2 
108 108 10846 
108 46 10B Sy 108% 
we 106% . WT 
108 % 10634 Wik 
i045 4% . 104 
; » 1g 1546 WAX 

4s. registered. 1907. : 102% 1U2 5% 102% 

48, small coupon... 102% oo M2%. . We 

Currency sizes..,., i21% ove ABLE wcocree 120 

Bids fer erate Bonds. 

Alabama 56. '8..... 43 N.¥.68,C.L. 1877... — 
ao 58. °86..... 4344 N.Y. Ge. CLL. 187s... — 
do 8s. "86..... 43 N.Y. ta, 7 — 
do He. "88. 43 on ~ 
do 88, A.&6.R. — v.¥ = 
do Be, "92 .. 2 ¥. 
do Ss, "93.. 22 


Ark. tis, tunded. 
do 7s. wie » & 
do 7s, M. 8 
do 7s. Lit't PB.EN. s 
8 
8 





7 is, M.0.& & 

do 7s, Ark. C. R. 
o opnecticut s.... 110 
Ga. “se. 9 





ao 7s. ‘hew ponds. 108 
do is ind’sed. 107 
do 78 goid oonds 107% 





4 Jo. 95 


a0 
2.0.8-00e.. 








Indiana 5s.. eoce N.C. N.B.. A.&O.. 9 
i}. coup. fa, Tee, _ N.C.. ee mm class 1.. wo 2 
lil, tis. coup. ~ - W2 ao Z.c0o 3% 
tll. War loan.. . Wx do do 46... 2% 
Kentucky ts........ — Ohio 6a, ’81......... 10634 

Louisiana 6s .. 6 do 96... ..... 19 

oO 68,N. 8... . 6 Rhode isiand 6s.... 

ao N.P.I 56 south Carolinas ts.. 40 

do Panite” t’ ry. 564 do 68,Jan.&Ju. 34 

dao Ee comand Bi] do 6s. Apr.&Oc. 35 

do 8s, L.B...... 5% do F’g Act, tl... 36 

do 88, L.B., 1875 56 ao L.C.. "39J.&J. 42 

ao xs. 1¥10...... — do L.C.’"89.A&0 42 

do 78.consoi’d. 87% 20 78 Of 1885.. 35 

do 7s, Smallb. 844 do Non-fund.p. 3 
Mich. tis. '78- 79...., 102% Tenn. ta, old........ 47% 
105 10 68, neW..... oe 83% 
-. 10 ao 666, new ser... 4655 

Biccce ~ Fe. Gr, GOB wc0.c00050 a 

"TTeweseee MEG do n.b.. 1866.. 34 

10234 ao o.b.. 65.... 

L’ Ny non 7 S210 117 do consol........ 70 

Funding b. '4-5.... i08 40 ex. mat.coup - 
Asvium or U.d. ’92.. 107 40 consol., 24 se. 1234 
H. & St.J. due ’86.. 106 do deterred..... 5% 


H.& 8. J.. ‘8....... 106 
Foreign Exchange.— 


VD. of Co. 3. 658 1924.. — 


60 days. 
4814a@ 


Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week ending December 1, 1877. 


Hutter.—Receipts for the week were 23,013 
packages. Exports 1,864 packages. Holidays always 
make a broken week and upset the regular order 
of business. There has not been much doing here, 
and trade for some time back has been cull in En- 
glish markets, and the fall over there has been 
mild and open same as here. Fresh creamery make 
butter, however, isin good demand, and begins to 
come from the West, which must be the main 
source of supply for this atyle of stock,’ The 
present standard for butter is the finest quality 
of creamery make fresh from the churn, and 
as pine-tenths of all the dairy make does not ap- 
proach this standard, top qualities ure likely to be 
scarce and sought for while there may be «a mass 
of stock wholly neglected and almost unsaleable 
There are many dealers in this city with hundreds 
of packages of New York State butter in store, 
who cannot fill an order for a single tub of butter 
fit for family use, so that while they have abun- 
dance of butter they really have none with which 
to do business. There have been sales this week 
of some common Northern New York Weich tub 
at 16@18 cts., eommon Western at 11© 13 cts., and 
fairish lots of State firkins at %cts. We saw one 


3 days. 


London prime bankers. 4.54@4.84 6 








fine Oneida Co. Welch dairy of 37 tubs, for which 


25 cts. was asked and 24 cts. bid, and fine long en- 
tire dairies range around 25 cts. over or under as in 
quality. We quote: Fine fresh creamery, 33@35c. 
fine fall private dairy, 28@30c.; fair to good fall 
butter, 24@26c.; entire dairies fine South and 


middie tier crop, 2@2ic.; entire dairies, fair to 
good, middle tier crop, ™@2c.; entire dairies 


Northern Welsh, fine, 25@26c.; entire dairies North- 
ern Welsh,'fair to good, 200@22c.; Western States. 
private dairies, 20@23c.; Western mill butter, lo@ 
léc.; common butter, 10@13c. 

Cheese—RHeceipts for the week, %,68¢ boxes, 
Exports, 59,750 boxes. The heavy receipts hinder 
business, and the bulk of arrivals are being housed 
fur midwinter trace, 13 cts..is a possible top for 
tancy early Octobers, but 12X covers the majority 
ot transactions in stricily fine cheese, and after 
leaving these qualities sales are more difficult even 
at less prices. We quote: Fine September and 
October make 12%@liésc. skimmed and off flavor, 
6@l0c.; fair to good, 2@ 12c.; earliest, 10@12c. 

Kggs—Fresh-laid exgs ure in light supply, and 
wanted at 24@25c. Most of the ‘ fresh” arriving 
have been held for some time,and sell sluwiy at 
20a 23c., “loss off... Limed are quiet at 17@19c 

Dried Apples.—There were !ots new state quar- 
ters offering at ic. with no buyers. Old fruit is 
liberally offered at Sa@fc., and there were fewer 
sales ut latter price. Sliced dull, and prices nom- 
inal. 

Poultry and Game.—There was good de- 
mand for all sourd stock at our quotations. Soft 
poultry sold to “wagon boys” at 3@5c%; and venison 


sold when out of condition at 5@*c. Chickens. 
per Ib., 10@12¢,; fowls, 5@10c.; turkeys, Li@i3e. 

ducks, (1@i'c.: quails, per dozen, $1@1.50: part. 
ridges, per pair, 40@Uc. peeues, per pair, Oc.@ibe. 
venison, short saddles, ibe 


Beeswax.—Nothing aad prices nominal— 
say 25@ 2c. 

Beans.—There were larger arrivals and more 
business. We quote, ee per bush., 6? Ibs., 
$2G 2.10, snarseere, $2.20@ $2.30 


Green _Apples,—Saies of best stock and va 
rieties, at $3.50 63.75, and holders are very tirm- 
while fair to good stuck moves slowly at $2.50@3.10 
per ,bbl. 
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David W. Lewis & Co, 

“BUTTER ON COMMISSION.” 

. 
AS SOON AS SOLD. 

We specially solicit consignments of your Fall- 
make Butter. Address letters and mark packages: 
DAVID W. LEWIS & CoO., 

PER CENT. NET. 
Kansas, Missouri and Iowa Improved 
Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds guar- 
anteed. We guarantee, 43 an oe 
the actual value. In over six years’ business 
never losta dollar; never delayed a day on inter- 
est or principal; no investor through us ever did 
or ever will get an acre of land. Serd for particu- 
CO,, LAWRENOE, KAN.., 
Manager, 243 Broadway. New York. 
] 0 Bouds & Mortyayes 
YEO. W. FRANK & DARROW, BANKERS, and 
Broadway (Western Union Building), New York, 
make loans on the best improved tarms in lowa, 
at 8S to 10 per cent. interest. Always first liens 
and improved farms; never exceeds one-third the 
coupons attacbed.and the interest is paid semi- 
annually, at the Central National Bank, in New 
York, and the principal, when due, at the same 
bank. Several years’ experience of the firm in 
TLY SAFE! Toe interest and principal 
caus aaa been paid when due witout the loss 
of aaollar. Send to Geo. W. Frank & Darrow for 
full printed particulars, or call at the New York 
loans in sums ranging from $500 wo $5,00. We refer 
by permission 
wa se LOCK, Esq., Pres. 
GILMAN, + oom & CO., Bankers, 47 Exchange 


SALES QUICK AND PROMPT, AND MONEY 
NEW YORK. 

1 1 that we loan not to exceed one-third o 
lars and references. B. WATKINS & 
‘or HENRY DICKINSON, 

W Negotiators of Pam Corning, lowa, and 1% 
eash value of the land alone. The bonds have 
anne has Sess these loans to be PER- 
office, and examine maps and applications for 

Place B 


Cen. National 


H.C. FAHNESTOCK. Esq., First Nat’l Bank, N.Y. 
HENKY H. PALMER, Esq. , New Brunswick, NJ. 
J.H. BOBGIEON, oak 422 West 23d St., New York. 
Hon. AUGUSTUS aNK Banker, Warsaw, N.Y. 
CHAS. J. STARR, fog Stamford, Ct. 
E. pte _e-. of Dun, Barlow & Co., 


w Yo 
ARON VEAL Y. 5 Ferry New York. 
ion. GEO. W. PATT cRSON, Westheld, N. Y. 
Ga. by ROOT. Esq., Hartford, Conn. 


335 Broad- 


— Fon & ODELL, Attorneys, 52 William S8t., 
New 
DR. — RK. 'PRASLEE, Madison Avenue, New 


H.z ZEN, » WaTaeS & CO., 32 Broadway, New 


- HANOVER 
Fire Insurance Company. 


120 Broadway, cor. Cedar St. 


Capital Paid in Cash............ $500,000 00 
Reserves tor all Liabilities, 

inciuding Reinsurance........ 633,489 45 
BIS Be icccccssscscctsccsevess . 509,393 14 


Total Assets, Jun. Ist, 1877.. $1,642,882 59 


B. S. WALCOTT, President. 
|. REMSEN LANE, Secretarv. 


LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE 
Insurance Company. 


Capital paid up in Cash, - - $1,228,200 


Fire Assets 7.963.445,17 
Unadjusted Losses... 
Unearned Premiums } 
at 50 per cent. 
Reclaimable under / nee yo 
Permanent Policies. § 296,568.14 


All other Liabilities .. 27,522,68 





$525, 
2,192,229,48 


Total Liabilities.................+. 2.541, 420,33 








Dai icicacaeis -" 85,1 22, 024,84 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 


No. 45 WILLIAM STREET. 


J. E. PULSFORD, 
Resident Manager. 
Continental Ins. Co., 
Offices, 100 & 102 Broadway, N. Y. 


Greekive, corner Court and tie Bb. Streets, 
106 Broadway, Brooklyn, 














Capital, yt in in Cash..... 00 
Reserve......... cerceese 7 4 
Liabilities..... 10 
PS ckncdeisdsctoessencnas 844,015 13 
Total Assets, (Jan. ist, » Mert povkeed $3, 0490, “a 07 
CEO. T. HOPE, President. 


CYRUS 


whose K, See’y. 


USE 


“* Helix’? Neeaies, 
Sola Every where. 


And Milward’s 

(lo Patent Wrappers.) 

2 Elegant Cards, no two alike, with name. 
i0c. post paid, J. B. HusTED, Nassau, N. 


GRAND, SQUARE, 
Durability Unsurpassed. 





and by permission to the commercial agency of Tavpan, McKiliop and Co.” 


STEINAU JEWELRY COMPANY, No. &S Arcade, CINCINNATI, O. 


WATERS? “FAVORITE” ORGAN. 


The“ FAVORITE’’ 
is a new Organ. which 
has been manufac- 
tured with the view 
of offering to our 
customers the very 
best Low. Priced 
Organ in the world. 
W bile we have aimed 
at keeping the cost 
of the instrument at 
the lowest possible 
potnt, we have not 
lost sight of those 
essential requisites 
which always distin- 
guish the better class 
of Organs, and we 
unhesitatingly com- 
mend the * FAVOR- 
ITE” to the atcen- 
tion of those who 
desire a reliable in- 
strument at « very 
moderate price, By 
perfect voicing of the 
reeds the tone is ren- 
dered both sweet anu 

m: oth. and can be 
varied from the soft- 
est notes. f the Dul- 
ciana to the power- 
ful volume of the full 
Organ. The case is 
unique in design, and 
combines the beauty 
of simplicity with the 
elegance of perfect 
oe and thuervugh 

workmanship. 





These Organs have all the Modern Improvements. 


They are Rich in Tone, Perfect in Finish, and Durable in Construction. 


WATERS’ PIANOS, 


AND UPRIGHT, are the Best Made; the Tone, Touch. Workmanship and 
Warranted to give Entire Satisfaction. Prices Extremeiy Low for cash. 


THE WACNER PIANOS, 


SQUARE AND UPRIGHT, are the Best Low-priced Pianos in the World, warranted to give en 
tire satisfaction. 


Monthly Installments received running from one to two years. 
The Trade supplied on the most liberal terms. AGENTS WANTED. 
A Liberal Discount to Teachers, Ministers, Churches, Schoois, Lodges, &c. 


HORACE WATERS & SONS 
Manufacturers and Dealers in Pianos and Organs, 
Warerooms: 40 East 14th St., West of Broadway, New York. 





SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES. Mention the Christian Union. 
mae, FOR ONE DOLLAR! cx: 
Prewh Co.'s Collection. 


And New Mustrated Satan, with instructions how to become Agents. 





Our Imperial Cellection contains one pair of Lady's Bracelets, one Roman Neck Chain and 
L, ket, one set of Studs, one 
one engraved “* Friendship ” 
engravings in this announcement. 
packed, postpaid, to any adoress. 


air of Sleeve Buttons, one Lady’s Set (EKar-rings and Pin), one Sea! Ring, 
ing, one Plain Sine, one eu. bossed Collar Butt n, as represented by the 
On rec of One Dollar we wil' send the above, securely 
Our Titeaena catalogue accompanies every collection 
“ Ap honorable house, entitled to the confidence of their patroos.”’— Fd. Christian World. 

“ We endorse the high order of respectability attached to the Steinau Jewelry Co.”— Ed. Boston Globe. 
“To assure our patrons of our responsibility, we refer to any reliable business house in Cincinnati, 
Mail all orders to 








FINE FURS. MM. MAHLER, FINE FURS. 


IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER, 
Offers during the next 30 days to the public a large and elegant assortment of 


FINE FANCY FURS, 


in which he is not excelled by any one, and presents extraordinary inducements to purchasers, 


viz 
i I Ns no 60 bb00 hs bh000090-000enennesss oeds veneneerensys $8.00. 
Ladies’ and Misses’ Seal Caps. teens 2.50. 
Misses’ Chinchilla Sets....... tees teen eeeeecseeeeeens from 6. 00 to 10. oo. 
Misses’ Royal Ermine Sets......--........---:.5.. sce eseeseees 7.00. 


Fur Trimmings, astoundingly reasonable in price. 
Real Chinchilla Trimming, # to $3 per yard. 
SEAL SACQUES and SILK CIRCULARS (secmiless), in great variety and at 


exceedingly low prices. 


SEAL SACQUES lensthened and remodeled at prices which challenge competition. 


No. 1157 BROADWAY, near 27th Street, New York. 





ing, 


use by thousands of the most prominent Merchants, Manufacturers, Builders, and 
papies tn this country 





BUCK & CO., 


Before Purchasing Paints or Roofing, send for Reduced Price List of 


=. WW. JOA Ss 


ASBESTOS MATERIALS. 


H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


No. 87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 

The most extensive manufacturers in the w ria ot JHPY SE PAINTS, FIRE-PROOF PAINTS, 

oC PAINT, OOFING, STEAM P BOTLER COVERT ‘¢ S, Steam Pack- 

ire, Acid and Water-preot C onlin Cements, Sheathings, &c. 

READY FOR USE. EASILY APPLIED BY ANY ONE. 

These articles are superior in quality and durability to any others for similar purp< poet one are in 
1) Road Cou- 

Liberal inducements to General Merchants, Dealers, and Large Consumers. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, PRICE LISTS, Ac. 

; DOWNIE. TRAINER & Co.. Boston; M. M 

THOMPSON & UPON, San Francisey 


SEND FOR SAMPLES, 
Also for sale by PHILADELPHIA BRANCH, 406 Arch St. 
St. Louis: C. A. PARKER & Co., New Orleans ; 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vou. XVI. No. 28. 











Science and Art. 








POTTERY AND PoRCELAIN.—None of the artistic manias 
of modern times has had a greater success than that of 
which Mr. William C. Prime treats in an elegant volume 
just issued by the Harpers. We do not recall any book 
from the workrooms of this house which more completely 
ineets the requirements of good taste, or is more fully sat- 
isfactory as regards mechanical execution. Mr. Prime 
may not unfairly claim precedence among American col- 
lectors. As he aptly says in his preface, there were prob- 
ably not more than ten collectors in the United States ten 
years ago while there are ten thousand now. Mr. Prime’s 
private collection, or part of it, has been shown at the 
Metropolitan Museum almost from its opening, and long 
prior to that time he had formed a collection which prob- 
ably had no rival on this continent. The present rage for 
keramics promptly followed the appearance of a like 
epidemic in England. It was not indigenous. As soon as 
we learned that my lady this and my lord that were paying 
fabulous sums for cracked teapots, we straightway went 
and did likewise in our republican simplicity, and now one 
can hardly finda room furnished with any pretense to 
elegance without its specimens of this ancient art, for, 
however modern the collection may be, the art is literally 
older than the hills—older at least than some hills. Mr. 
Prime boldly takes the ground that Adam’s first fire 
kindled on a clay soil taught him to make earthenware, 
and we have no inclination to dispute the position. Cer- 
tainly it cannot be disproved, and is sufticiently plausible. 
Anything like a comprehensive history of the art has 
heretofore been unattainable in this country through 
books adapted to general use. Foreign works there are in 
abundance, but those were of small advantage to the aver- 
age seeker after information. The present volume fills the 
gap very satisfactorily. It tells all that the amateur will 
ordinarily care to know. Beginning with a list of stand- 
ard works, nearly all of them, by the way, published 
within twenty years, the author proceeds briefly to 
review the general history of the art, tracing it from 
its earliest recorded appearance at Babel to its latest 
modern forms. The nomenclature of the art is treated as 
fully as may be where exactness of definition is impracti- 
cable owing to variation of usage. The body of the work is 
very properly divided according to nationalities, Egypt 
taking precedence by virtue of age, and America closing 
the list ; a good deal of new information being given regard- 
ing the fictile art among the aborigines. The illustrations 
are scattered through the text from beginning to end and 
the volume closes with an elaborate list of makers’ marks 
of all nations and ages. As a matter of course every rich 
connoisseur must have this book, and if we mistake not 
many a less fortunate collector will be tempted to sacrifice 
a good bargain in faience or blue enamel in order that he 
may the better appreciate what he already has or hopes to 
have. To those who laugh at the extravagancies of china 
fanciers we can only say that pottery is perhaps the most 
practically useful of the arts, and any mania that will give 
us better and handsomer plates, dishes, vases, and baked 
clay utensils of all kinds has a permanent respectability of 
its own quite apart from the passing fashion of the day. 


Mk. BUTLER’S Exuisition.—The glimpse that the public 
enjoyed last week of Mr. Theron R. Butler’s pictures was 
a very satisfactory one. It was pleasant, in the first 
place, to find them not stiffly displayed on the walls of an 
orthodox gallery but hung in a social way around Mr. 
Butler’s parlors. Then it was another and a prime source 
of gratification that the exhibition should be in itself so 
good. Mr. Butler’s own collection of fifty paintings was 
supplemented for the occasion by some ten others, 
through the liberality of Messrs. Milbank, Knoedler, and 
Hawk. Among these the “Salute to the Wounded,” by 
Detaille, owned by Mr. Hawk, and referred to in the Chris- 
tian Union of last week, was especially noteworthy. Of 
Mr. Butler’s own pictures the most prominent was wnques- 
tionably Firmin-Girard’s ‘‘ Flower Market,” displayed some 
months since at Goupil’s, and purchased by Mr. Butler, as 
is understood, for the considerable sum of $25,000. In the 
owner’s parlor it loses none of its wonderful effect. It 
bears any quantity of light and the closest scrutiny, ahd 
recalls with startling vividness the Quai de l’Horologe in 
Paris where the scene is laid. The artist displays his con- 
spicuous modesty in making himself and wife and child 
the foremost figures on the canvas. Among his choicest 
possessions Mr. Butler, no doubt, counts Bouguereau’s 
‘* Maternal Solicitude.” This is on the artist’s usual scale 
of bigness, and represents a mother bending fondly over 
the form of her sleeping child. If the title called less at- 
tention to the mother and more to the child it would be 
better for the picture. The mother is not at all agreeable 
either as regards her attitude, which is constrained, or her 
expression, which approaches a smirk. The little one, on 
on the other hand, is a charming study of sleeping inno- 
cence. The position of the child is easy and natural, the 
light admirably managed, and the flesh tints, though per- 
haps a trifle warm, are most delicately done. The splashy 
Spanish-Roman school, which seems to be finding such 
favor at this time, is represented by several specimens. Of 
these the most notable is “‘The Cardinal’s Birthday,” by 
Luis Alvarez—a brilliant enough picture though lacking 
somewhat in character and distinctness. Another artist of 
the same school is Palmaroli, who used to paint figures of 
heroic size for the Spanish government, but becoming in- 
volved in political troubles, and having to leave Madrid for 
Paris, reduced the scale of his works to meet the Parisian 
taste. Two of his contributions, not heroics, are in this 
_cection--one a young girl’s head, very small and very 





well done; the other a garden scene with two lovers at the 
foot of a staircase and an eavesdropper leaning over the 
balustrade. The grass may be greener and the atmosphere 
more ethereal than nature, but these effects go a good way 
to make the picture one of the brightest in the room. 
Mr. Butler is said to be fond of Meyer von Bremens. It is 
perhaps an evidence of this that four adorn his walls. Of 
these the best is the smallest—a pretty, curly-headed child, 
very suggestive of its title, ‘‘ The Little Coquette,” aud exe 
cuted with Von Bremen’s most exquisite finish. Of Gérdme, 
the exhibitor possesses two specimens—'‘ The Bull-Fight ”’ 
and the ‘Guard of Louis XIV.’’—neither of them specially 
attractive subjects. Of Vibert he owns five; of Zamacois, 
one; of Rosa Bonheur, one; and of Verbceckhoven, three. 
A most admirable work, with respect to fidelity and per- 
fection of detail, is by Vibert—‘‘The New Clerk.’’ The 
gem of the collection is not to be sought for among the 
larger pictures. Indeed it is one of the smallest. They 
call it ‘‘The Vidette.” It represents only a soldier on 
horseback—a grim, determined-looking man, a dull, somber 
landscape. Yet the owner paid for it—so it is said—$6,000, 
and Meissonier no doubt put in it some of his best work. 
As awhole, Mr. Butler's pictures make a choice display. 
A little study of the catalogue suggests the notion that he 
is chiefly a patrou of foreign art. The American artists 
are conspicuous by their absence. Only Hicks and East- 
man Johnson represent the fraternity, the latter by an 
idealized chimney-sweep. But if Mr. Butler is kind enough 
to open his house to the public, and submit his pictures to 
publie criticism, he ought at least to have the privilege of 
exercising his own taste in their selection. 


A FrNneE STEEL ENGRAVING.—We have carefully examm- 
ined a proof of a very elaborate engraving of the Lord's 
Prayer, after a design by Mr. Delwin F. Brown. The ex- 
cellence of the execution is unquestionable. The text of 
the prayer is a beautiful specimen of lettering, and copies 
in medallion of heads of saints and apostles from fa- 
mous paintings are interspersed as accessory to the gen- 
eral design. It is well suited for framing and hanging in 
schools, and indeed wherever such a work can be appro- 
priately placed. 
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Our Folks at Pogqanne. 

ee 1 ~ 
BY 
MR&s. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 
CHAPTER II. 
THE ILLUMINATION. 
JEFORE going farther in our story we pause to give a 
brief answer to the queries that have risen in the 
minds of some who remember the old times in New En- 
gland: How came there to be any Episcopalians or Episco- 
pal church in a sinall Puritan town like Poganuc/ 

The Episcopal Church in New England in the early days 
was emphatically a root out of dry ground, with as little 
foothold in popular sympathy as one of those storm-driven 
junipers, that the east wind blows all aslant, has in the 
rocky ledges of Cape Cod. The soil, the climate, the at- 
mosphere, the genius and the history of the people were 
all against it. Its forms and ceremonies were all associa- 
ted with the persecution which drove the Puritans out of 
England and left them no refuge but the rock-bound shores 
of America. It is true that in the time of Governor Win- 
throp the colony of Massachusetts appealed with affection- 
ate professions to their Mother, the Church of England, 
and sought her sympathy and her prayers; but it is also 
unfortunately true that the forms of the Church of En- 
gland were cultivated and maintained in New England by 
the very party whose intolerance and tyranny brought on 
the Revolutionary war. 

All the oppressive governors of the colonies were Episco- 
palians, and in the Revolutionary struggle the Episcopal 
Church of New England was very generally on the Tory 
side ; hence the New Englanders came to have an aversion 
to its graceful and beautiful ritual and forms for the same 
reason that the free party in Spain and Italy now loathe the 
beauties of the Romish Church, as signs and symbols of 
tyranny and oppression. 

Congregationalism—or, as it was then called by the 
common people, Presbyterianism—was the religion estab- 
lished by law in New England. It was the State Church. 
Even in Boston in its colonial days the King’s Chapel and 
Old North were only dissenting churches, unrecognized by 
the state but upheld by the patronage of the colonial gov- 
ernors who were sent over to them trom England. Fora 
long time after the Revolutionary war the old régime of 
the State Church held undisputed sway in New England. 
There was the one meeting-house, the one minister, in 
every village. Every householder was taxed for the;support 
of public worship, and stringent law and custom demanded 
of every one a personal attendance on Sunday at both 
services. If any defaulter failed to put in an appearance 
it was the minister’s duty to call promptly on Monday and 
know the reason why. There was no place for differences 
of religious opinion. All that individualism which now 
raises a crop of various little churches in every country 
village was sternly suppressed. For many years only 
members of churches could be eligible to publie offices; 
Sabbath keeping was enforced with more than Mosaic 
strictness, and New England justified the sarcasm which 
said that they had left the Lords-Bishops to be under the 
Lords-Brethren. In those days if a sectarian meeting of 
Methodists or Baptists, or an unseemly gathering of any 
kind, seemed impending, the minister had only to put on 


* Copyright 1877. By Harriet Beecher Stowe 





his co¢ked hat, take his gold-headed cane and march dewn 
the village street, leaving his prohibition at every house, 
and the thing was so done even as he commanded. 

In the very nature of things such a state of society could 
not endure. The shock that separated the nation from a 
king and mouarchy, the sense of freedom and indepen- 
dence and hardihood of thought which led to the founding 
of a new civil republic, were fatal to all religious con- 
straint. Even before the Revolutionary war there were 
independent spirits that chafed under the constraint of 
clerical supervision, and Ethan Allen advertised his farm 
and stock for sale, expressing his determination at any 
cost to get out of ‘ this old holy state of Connecticut.” 

It was but a little while after the close of the war that 
established American independence that the revolution 
came which broke up the State Church and gave to every 
man the liberty of ‘signing off,” as it was called, to any 
denomination that pleased him. Hence arose through New 
England churches of all names. The nucleus of the Epis- 
copal Church in any place was generally some two or three 
old families of ancestral traditions in its favor, who gladly 
welcomed to their fold any who, for various causes, were 
discontented with the standing order of things. Then, too, 
there came to them gentle spirits, cut and bleeding by the 
sharp crystals of doctrinal statement, and courting the 
balm of devotional liturgy and the cool shadowy indefinite 
ness of more esthetic forms of worship. Also, any one 
that for any cause had a controversy with the dominant 
church cook comfort in the power of “signing off” to 
another. In those days, to belong to no church was not 
respectable, but to sign off to the Episcopal Church was 
often a compromise that both gratified self-will and saved 
one’s dignity; and, having signed off, the new convert was 
obliged, for consistency’s sake, to justify the step he had 
taken by doing his best to uphold the doctrine and worship 
of his chosen church. 

The little edifice at Poganuc had been trimmed and ar- 
ranged with taste and skill. For that matter, it would 
seem as if the wild woods of New England were filled with 
garlands and decorations already made and only waiting 
to be used in this graceful service. Under the tall spruces 
the ground was all ruffled with the pretty wreaths of 
ground pine; the arbor vitew, the spruce, the cedar and 
juniper, with their balsamic breath, filled the aisles with a 
spicy fragrance. It was a cheaply built little church, in 
gothic forms, with pointed windows and an arch over the 
chancel; and every arch was wreathed with green, and 
above the chancel glittered a great gold star, manufactured 
by Miss Ida Lewis out of pasteboard and gilt paper ordered 
in Boston. It was not gold, but it glittered, and the people 
that looked upon it were not blasé, as everybody in our 
days is, with sight seeing. The innocent rustic life at Pog- 
anuc had no pageants, no sights, no shows, except the 
eternal blazonry of nature; and therefore the people were 
prepared to be dazzled and delighted with a star cut out 
of gilt paper. There was bustling activity of boys and 
men in lighting the windows, and a general rush of the 
populace to get the best seats. 

“ Wal, now, this beats all!” said Hiel Jones the stage 
driver, who had secured one of the best perches in the little 
gallery. 

Hiel Joues, in virtue of his place on the high seat of the 
daily stage that drove through Poganuc Center on the Bos- 
ton turnpike, felt himself invested with a sort of grandeur 
as occupying a predominant position in society from whence 
he could look down on all its movements and interests. 
Everybody bowed to Hiel. Every housekeeper charged 
him with her bundle or commissioned him with her errand. 
Bright-eyed damsels smiled at him from windows as he 
drove up to house-loors, and of all that was going on in 
Poganuc Center, or any of the villages for twenty miles 
around, Hiel considered himself as a competent judge and 
critic. Therefore he came at an early hour and assumed 
a seat where he could not only survey the gathering con- 
gregation but throw out from time to time a few sugges- 
tions on the lighting up and arrangements. 

“Putty wal got up, this ’ere, for Poganuc Center,” he 
said to Job Peters, a rather heavy lad who had secured the 
place beside him. 

“Putty wal, considerin’! Take care there, Siah Beers, 
yell set them air spruce boughs afire ef ye ain’t careful 
lightin’ your candles; spruce boughs go like all natur ef ye 
once start ’em. These ’ere things takes jedgment, Siah. 
Tell [ke Bisse] there to h’ist his pole a leetle higher; he 
don’t reach them air top candles; what’s the feller thinkin’ 
of! Look out, Jimmy! Ef ye let down that top winder it 
flares the candles, and they’ll gutter like thunder; better 
put it up.” 

When the church was satisfactorily lighted Hiel began 
his comments on the assembling audience: 

‘“There goes Squire Lewis and Mis’ Lewis and old lady 
Lewis and Idy Lewis and the Lewis boys. On time, they 
be. Heads down—sayin’ prayers, I s’pose! Folks don’t do 
so t’ our meetin’; but folks’ ways is different. Bless my 
soul, ef there aint old Zeph Higgins, lookin’ like a last 
year’s mullen-stalk! I swow, ef the old critter hain’t 
act’ally hitched up and come down with his hull team— 
wife and boys and yaller dog and all.” 

“Why, Zeph Higgins ain’t "Episcopal, is he?” said Job, 
who was less versed than Hiel in the gossip of the day. 

‘‘Lordy massy, yis! Hain’t ye heard that Zeph’s signed 
off two montis ago, and goin’ in strong for the ’Piscopals?’ 

‘Wal, that air beats all,” said his auditor. ‘ Zeph is 
about the last timber I'd expect to make a ’Piscopal of.” 

“Oh, lands! he ain't no more ’Piscopal than I be, Zeph 
Higgins ain't; he’s nothing but a mad Presbyterian, like a 
good many o’ the rest on ’ew,” said Hiel. 

‘Why, what’s he mad about?” 

“* Laws, it’s nothin’ but that air old business about them 
potatoes that Zeph traded to Deacon Dickenson a year ago. 
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they couldn’t ’gree "bout. Zeph, he said the deacon cheated 
him, and the deacon stood to it he was right; and they had 
it back and forth, and the deacon wouldn’t give in, and 
Zeph wouldn’t. And there they stood with their horns 
locked like two bulls in a pastur’ lot. Wal, they had ’em 
up before the church, and they was labored with—both 
sides. The deacon said, finally, he’d pay the money for 
peace’ sake, if Zeph would take back what he said "bout 
his bein’ a cheat and a liar; and Zeph he said he wouldn’t 
take nothin’ back; and then the church they suspended 
Zeph; and Zeph he signed off to the ’Piscopals.” 

“*T want to know, now,” said Job, with a satisfied air of 
dawning comprehension. 

“ Yis, sir, that air’s the hull on’t. But I tell you, Zeph’s 
led the old deacon a dance. Zeph, ye see, is one o’ them 
ropy, stringy fellers, just like touch-wood—once get ’em 
a burnin’ and they keep on a burnin’ night and day. Zeph 
really sot up nights a hatin’ the deacon, and contrivin’ 
what he could do agin him. Finally, it come into his head 
that the deacon got his water from a spring on one of Zeph’s 
high pastur’ lots. The deacon had laid pipes himself and 
brought it cross lots down to his house. Wal, what does Zeph 
do, without sayin’ a word to the deacon, but takes up all 
the deacon’s logs that carried the water ’cross his lot and 
throwed ’em over the fence; and fust the deacon’s wife 
knowed, she hadn’t a drop o’ water to wash or cook with, 
or drink, nor nothin’. Deacon had to get all his water 
carted in barrels. Wal, they went to law ’bout it and 
‘tain’t settled yit; but Zeph he took Squire Lewis for his 
lawyer. Squire Lewis, ye see, he’s the great man to the 
’Piscopal Church. Folks say he putty much built this ’ere 
church.” ~ 

“Wal, now,” said Job, after an interval of meditation, 
‘“‘T shouldn’t think the ’Piscopals wouldn't get no gret 
advantage from them sort o’ fellers."’ 

‘“*That air’s jest what = was a tellin’ on ’em over to the 
store,’’ said Hiel, briskly. ‘‘ Deacon Peasley, he was a 
mournin’ about it. Lordy massy, deacon, says I, don’t 
you worry. If them ’Piscopalians hez got Zeph Higgins in 
their camp—why, they’ve bit off more’n they can chaw, 
that’s all. They'll find it out one o’ these days—see if they 
don’t.” 

“Wal, but Zeph's folks is putty nice folks, now," said 
Job. 

“‘O—wal, yis—they be; don’t say nothin’ agin his folks. 
Mis’ Higgins is a meek, marciful old body, kind o’ heart- 
broken at leavin’ Parson Cushing and her meetin’. Then 
there’s Nabby, and the boys. Wal, they sort o’ like it— 
young folks goes in for new things. There’s Nabby over 
there now, come in with Jim Sawin. I believe she’s makin’ 
a fool o’ that air fellow. Harnsom gal, Nabby is—knows 
it too—and sarves out the fellers. Maybe she’ll go through 
the wood and pick up a crooked stick ‘fore she knows it. 
I’ve sotup with Nabby myself; but laws, she ain’t the only 
gal in the world—plenty on ’em all ’round the lot.” 

‘““Why,” exclaimed his neighbor, ‘‘ef there ain’t the 
minister's boys down there in that front slip!’’ 

‘*Sartin; you may bet on Bill and Tom for bein’ into the 
best seat whatever's goin’ on. Likely boys; wide awake 
they be! Bill there could drive stage as well as I can, only 
if I didn’t hold on to him he’d have us all to the darnation 
in five minutes. There’s the makin’ of suthin’ in that 
Bil. He'll go strong to the Lord or to the devil one o’ 
these days.”’ 

‘* Wal, what’s his father think of his bein’ here?” 

‘* Parson Cushing! Lordy massy, he don’t know nothin’ 
where they be. Met him and Mis’ Cushing jinglin’ over to 
the Friday evening prayer-meeting to North Poganuc.” 

**Wal, now, said his neighbor, “‘ef there ain’t Lucius 
Jenks down there and Mis’ Jenks, and all his folks.” 

‘* Yis, yis, jes’ 30. They say Lucius is thinkin’ of signin’ 
off to the ’Piscopals to get the trade. He’s jest sot up 
store, and Deacon Dickenson’s got all the ground; but 
there’s the Lewises and the Copleys and the Danforths 
goes to the ’Piscopals, and they ’s folks that lives well and 
uses lots of groceries. I shouldn’t wonder ef Lucius should 
make a good thing on’t. Jenks ain’t one that cares much 
which church he goes to, and, like enough, it don’t make 
much difference to some folks.” 

‘You know this ’ere minister they’ve got here?” asked 
Job. 

‘*Know him? Guess so!” said Hiel, with a superior 
smile. ‘‘I’ve known Sim Coan ever since he wore short 
jackets. Sim comes from over by East Poganuc. His 
gran’ther was old Gineral Coan, a gret Tory he was, 
in the war times. Sim’s ben to college, and he’s putty 
smart and chipper. Come to heft him, tho’, he don't 
weigh much ’longside o’ Parson Cushing. He’s got a good 
voice, and reads well; but come to a sermon—wal, ain’t no 
gret heft in ’t.” 

‘* Want to know,” said his auditor. 

“Yis,” said Hiel, “but Sim’s almighty plucky. You'd 
think now, comin’ into this’ere little bit of a church, right 
opposite Parson Cushing’s great meetin’-house, and with 
the biggest part of folks goin’ to meetin’, that he’d sing 
small at fust; but he don’t, Lordy massy, no! He comes 
right out with it that Parson Cushing ain’t no minister, 
and hain’t got no right to preach, nor administer sacra- 
ments, nor nothin’—nor nobody else but him and his ’Pis- 
copal folks, that’s been ordained by bishops. He gives it 
to 'em hip and thigh, I tell you!”’ 

“That air don’t look reasonable,”’ said Job, after a few 
minutes of profound reflection. 

‘““Wal, Sim says this ‘ere thing has come right stret 
down from the ’Postles—one ordainin’ another in a steady 
string all the way down till it come to him. And Parson 
Cushing, he’s out in the cold, ’cause there hain’t no bishop 
ordained him.’’ 

“Wal, I declare!” said the other. ‘‘I think that air’s 
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for the man that does his work best. Here’s all our minis- 
ters round a savin’ sinners and convartin’ souls, whether 
the 'Postles ordained them or not—that’s what ministers is 
fur. Tl set Parson Cushing ‘longside any minister— 
preachin’ and teachin’ and holdin’ meetin’ s in Poganuc 
Center, and North and South Poganuc, and gatherin’ 
church members, and seeing to the schools, and keepin’ 
everything agoin’, That air kind o° minister ’s good enough 
for me.”’ 

“Then you've no thoughts of signing off?” 

““Not a bit en’t. My old mother, she thinks every 
thing o’ Parson Cushing. She’s a gret deal better jedge 
than I be o’ this ‘ere sort o’ thing. I shall go to meetin’ 
with mother.” 

“*Tt's sort o’ takin’ and pretty, though, this ’ere dressing 
up the church and all,”’ said his neighbor. 

“Wal, yis, ’tis putty,’ said Hiel, looking around with an 
air of candid allowance, ‘‘ but who’s going to pay for it 
all? These ’ere sort of things chalk up, ye know. All 
these ‘ere taller candles ain’t burnt out for nothing—some- 
body’s got to foot the bills.’’ 

““Wal, I like the orgin,” said Job. 
orgin to our meetin’.” 

“Dunno,” said Hiel, loth to admit any superiority. 
“Wal, they wouldn’t a hed none ef it hadn’ been for 
Uncle Sol Peters. You know he’s kind o’ crazy to sing, 
and he haiu’t got noear, and no more voice 'n a saw-1ill, 
and they wouldn’t hev ’im in our singer seats, and so he 
went off to the ’Piscopals. And he bought an orgin right 
out and out, and paid for it, and put it into this church so 
that they’d let him be in the singin’. You know they can 
make noise enough with an orgin to drown his voice.”’ 

“Wal, it was considerable for Uncle Sol to do—wa’n’t 
it?” said Job. 

** Laws, he’s an old bachelor, hain’t got no wife and chil 
dren to support, so I s’pose he may as well spend his money 
that way as any. Uncle Sol never could get any gal to 
hev him. There he is now, tryin’ to get ‘longside o’ Nabby 
Higgins ; but you’ll see he won’t do it. She knows what 
she’s about. Now, for my part, I like our singin’ up to the 
meetin’-house full as wal as this ’ere. I like good old_ 
fashioned psalm tunes, with Ben Davis to lead—that’s the 
sort J like.” 

It will have been remarked that Hiel was one of that 
common class of Yankees who felt provided with a ready- 
made opinion of everything and every subject that could 
possibly be started, from stage-driving to apostolic succes- 
sion, with a most comfortable opinion of the importance 
of his approbation and patronage. 

When the house was filled and the evening service begun 
Hiel looked down critically as the audience rose or sat 
down or bowed in the Creed. The tones of the small organ, 
leading the choral chant and somewhat covering the un- 
cultured roughness of the voices in the choir, rose and filled 
the green arches with a solemn and plaintive sound, affeet- 
ing many a heart that scarce could give a reason why. It 
was in truth a very sweet and beautiful service, and one 
calculated to make a thoughtful person regret that the 
Church of England had ever expelled the Puritan leaders 
from an inheritance of such lovely possibilities. When the 
minister’s sermon appeared, however, it proved to be a 
spirited discourse on the obligation of keeping Christmas, 
to which Hiel listened with pricked-up ears, evidently 
bristling with combativeness. 

“Parson Cushing could knock that air all to flinders ; 
you see if he can’t,”’ said Hiel, the moment the concluding 
services allowed him space to speak his mind. ‘ Wal, did 
ye see old Zeph a-gettin’ up and a-settin’ down in the wrong 
place, and tryin’ to manage his prayer-book?’’ he said. 
‘Tt’s worse than the militia drill—he never hits right. I 
hed to laugh to see him. Hulloa ! if there ain't little Dolly 
down there in the corner, under them cedars. How come 
she out this time o’ night? Guess Parson Cushing 'll hev 
to look out for this ’ere !’’ 

(To be continued.) 
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LAUGHTER OF THE SOUL. 
By Rev. JosepH Coox. 


HE innermost laughter of the soul at itself it rarely 

- hears more than three times without hearing it for- 
ever. What is the laughter of the soul at itself? Do you 
not know, and do you wish me to describe, this convulsion 
of irony, of fear, it may be of despair, which sends cold 
shivers through all our nerves, causes a strange perspira- 
tion to stand on our foreheads, and makes us quail, even 
when alone, as we never are? You would call me a parti- 
san if I were to describe an internal burst of laughter of 
conscience at the soul. Therefore, let Shakespeare, let 
Richter, let Victor Hugo, let cool, secular history put be- 
fore us the facts of human nature. 

Here is Jean Valjean, principal character in Hugo's ‘Les 
Miserables,” one of the best six works of fiction the last 
century has produced. He has escaped, assumed another 
name, and has become the mayor of a thriving French 
town. In his business he acquires the respect of all who 
know him. But one day an old man who has stolen a 
bough of apples, and who looks like Jean Valjean, is ar- 
rested as Valjean himself, and is in danger of being con- 
demned to the galleys for life. There is a striking 
resemblance between the faces of the two men. The true 
Valjean is brought face to face with the question whether 
he will confess his identity or allow another man to go to 
the galleys in his piace. Valjean has tried to recover his 
character. A bishop, who taught him religious truth, seems 
to hover in the air over him. A couple of golden candle- 
sticks which the bishop gave him, he treasures as posses- 
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sions priceless for their reminiscences. He goes to his room, 
shuts himself in, and, as Vietor Hugo affirms, he was not 
alone although no other man was there. Valjean meditates 
on his duty, and his mind becomes weary under the tem- 
pest of conflicting motives. Shall he go back to the galleys’ 
Shall he be whipped up the side of the hulks every night 
in Joathsome company? Shall he feel the iron on his 
ankles and on his wrists? Shell he hear nothing but ob 
scenity and profanity the live-long, hard-working day ’ 
Shall he give up the opportunity of being a benefactor to a 
wide circle of the poor? Ought he not to make money that 
he may give it away? We have forgers who ask that 
question. It is said that some men have thought it a 
convenient modern trick in trade to endeavor to persuade 
one’s self that the infinite weight of the word ought lies on 
the side of philanthropic forgery. But Victor Hugo does 
not represent Jean Valjean as of that opinion. In spite of 
all the temptations found on that side, Valjean at last con- 
cludes that it is his duty to declare his identity and save 
this Champmathieu from the galleys. , 

But, then, as you remember, there comes another thought 
to Valjean. Fantine, a ward of his. and her child, Cosette, 
depend on him exclusively. The mother has suffered 
nearly everything, and deserved to suffer much, but with- 
out Valjean her life and that of her child will be a ruin. 
**Ts it not,’’ he asks, “‘a clear case that this old man, who 
has but a few years to live, is worth less than these two 
young lives ?’’ Throwing himself out of the case, Valjean 
must leave either him or thezn to fate. Reasoning thus, 
he at last adds his former selfish temptations to these un 
selfish ones. He remembers his duties to himself and his 
duties as a benefactor. Ho sums them all up; and says 
that, after all, nobody knows that he is Jean Valjean. He 
has only to let Providence take its course. God has decided 
for him. He makes up his mind not to declare himself. 
‘* Just there,’’ Victor Hugo says, ‘“‘he heard an internal 
burst of laughter.” Hugo affirms that a man never hears 
that more than three times 

Valjean, however, persists in his resolution not to declare 
himself. He repeats his reasoning in self-justification ; he 
thinks that he speaks from the depths of his conscience ; 
** but still he felt no joy.” This sign of self-deception does 
not induce him to pause. He takes down his old galley 
suit, burns it ; finds the thorn stick, with its iron-pointed 
ends, which he had used when a vagabond, burns that ; 
gazes on a coin which he robbed from a boy, puts that in 
the fire ; and, finally, he prepares to destroy the two golden 
candlesticks, which years before were given him by the 
bishop, who now seems to be in the air at his side, not able 
to face him quite, but whispering behind his ear. He takes 
these candlesticks, bends over the fire, almost stupefied by 
the violence of his emotions ; warms himself at the crack 
ling flames ; throws them in—‘‘ Valjean!” He looks up 
and there is no one there. There was some one there, 
Hugo says, but He was not of those whom the human 
eye can see. ‘ Do this,” continued the voice, which had 
been at first faint and spoke from the obscurest nook ,of 
his conscience, and which had gradually become sonorous 
and formidable, and seemed to be outside of him ; “ put 
into the flames all that suggests reminiscences of the devout 
sort. Make yourself a mask if you please ; but, although 
man sees your mask, God will see your face ; although 
your neighbors see your life, God will see your conscience.” 
And again came the internal burst of laughter. ‘“ That is 
excellently arranged, you scoundrel !” 

Men who have heard the internal burst of laughter as 
forgers, as lepers, as those who dare not open their souls 
to their neighbors, find behind the doors and in the booths, 
and even on the street corners, silent men who follow 
them ; and when these criminals, known to God, under 
their masks walk into solitude, those silent men come after 
them; and when once Conscience has been finally insulted, 
the cry of all the nature of things is represented by that of 
the inhabitants of Romainville in Valjean’s dream as de- 
scribed by Hugo. Instead of lilacs in April you have the 
leaden sky; you have all the earth dun color ; you have a 
brazen sod on which to stand; you have a horseman with 
a whip lithe as a grape vine and heavy as lead before 
you; and behind you a host with the cry: ‘“‘ Do you not 
know that you have been dead a long while?” 

Valjean finally confessed his identity, and the court and 
audience, when he uttered the words, “I am Jean Val- 
jean,” ‘felt dazzled in their hearts,” Hugo says, ‘and 
that a great light was shining before them.” 

The internal burst of laughter! Shakespeare knew what 
it was in its earlier smiles, or he could not have written 
these passages concerning souls that seemed to have heard 
that laughter at least three times. 

Out of the multitude of historical examples of the laugh 
ter of the soul at itself, take only two. There is Charles [X. 
of France. He consented to the massacre of St. Bartholo 
mew. Heisdying. He is twenty-four years of age. He 
is in such an agony of remorse that the historians say 
there is documentary evidence of the fact that he sweat 
blood. Not only did the blood pour out of nostrils and the 
corners of the eyes, but in many places through the cor 
rugated veins did the blood ooze. That is history and not 
poetry. He recalled the massacre of St. Bartholomew to 
which he had assented. ‘‘ You know nothing of remorse,” 
said John Randolph, no theologian, no partisan, a man of 
the world. ‘‘I hope Ihave looked to Almighty God as a 
Saviour and obtained some relief; but when I am dead 
look at the word which utters the inmost of my soul, and 
you will understand of what human neture is capable.” 
He had heard the internal burst of laughter twice; it may 
be not the third time. 

The laugh of the soul and the benediction of the soul, as 
to itself, in the innermost of Conseience, are the laughter 
and benediction of the nature of things; that is, the bene- 
dicton and the laughter of the Lord. It is a langhter from 
s which the soul cannot flee, 
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WASHING DAYS—OLD STYLE AND 
NEW. 


By Mrs. Henry WARD BEECHER. 





MONG the many grievances with which house- 
4 keepers are too much inclined to entertain their 
friends, the discomforts of washing days, and trials 
and vexations originating with their servants, often 
hold the most prominent place. One is tempted to 
inquire if a return to the primitive customs of the 
ancients—the days of the Tudors and Stuarts—would 
give them greater satisfaction or make life more en- 
joyable? 

No cotton was known in those days, and wearing 
apparel was never washed. What happiness! What 
glorious lives the husbands must have led! The gar- 
ments of the poor were made of harsh, coarse wovlen ; 
and worn unwashed and uncleaned, until they could 
no longer hang together. No underclothing was ever 
worn, by rich or poor! How would our dainty ma- 
trons like being served by such filthy, unwashed 
attendants. If simply reading about these customs is 
sickening and disgusting, what would the reality be? 

The nobles and people of wealth were clothed in 
rich silks, velvets or taffetas—a kind of thick silk 
with a wavy luster—much like the watered silks of 
more modern times. Washing such garments was, 
of course, never thought of; but if by long continued 
use they became unseemly they were put into the 
hands, not of a laundress, but a dyer. Imagine the 
amount of filth thus hidden from sight! But could 
any dye stuff conceal the foul smells that long con- 
tact with the body, without washing, must have 
developed even if health was not impaired by such 
utter lack of cleanliness? Besides, in those days 
neither rich nor poor wore undergarments, and the 
outside apparel had the full benefit of all the dirt that 
could adhere to it till worn out past further use. It 
was years after this before a linen shirt was ever 
heard of; and even then if some royal personage 
occasionally received such a treasure it would be the 
occasion of as much curiosity and comment as was 
possible before newspapers and reporters were 
abroad in the land. 

Anne Boleyn and Queen Elizabeth first introduced 
the wearing of nightgowns, we think. It was cer- 
tainly near that period. But these also were made 
of heavy silks, or velvets, trimmed with lace and 
often lined with fur. In some historical records of 
Queen Bess we have seen copies of her orders for a 
certain number of sable skins to line a purple velvet 
nightgown, and also the quantity of lace required. 
Such garments were dyed when they passed out of 
her hands if her ladies in waiting chose, but they 
were never washed. 

After many years, a more cleanly order of things 
began to creep in, and linen goods came gradually 
into more general use. With this approach to com- 
fort the idea, or rather necessity, of washing such arti- 
cles began to dawn on the now partially cultivated 
commupity, but, like the house cleaning of the present 
day, it was only attempted two or three times a year. 
As the product of the loom became more abundant, so 
the desire for a large quantity of clothing grew with 
the increased supply,and as garments multiplied the 
pleasure and comfort of having them clean became 
apparent. But as yet the possibility of more than 
two seasons a year for the cleansing had not been 
revealed. A broader civilization, increasing knowl- 
edge and more extensive manufactories made the 
multiplication of garments easy, and particularly as 
at that period woman was judged more by the 
amount of sewing she.had accomplished than by her 
mental culture. Going from one extreme to the 
other, their eyes were opened to the absolute necessity 
of having not merely one or two dresses, but closets 
full, and from fifty to a hundred sets of under gar- 
ments instead of none at all. This supply, which iv 
our time would be thought fabulous, was a necessity 
when there were only two seasons a year to do all the 
washing. 

Weekly washings became a regular family arrange- 
ment with us much earlier than in the old country. 
So late as the Hungarian revolution, when Kossuth 
with many of his brave compeers was in America, 
one of the noble ladies, who was in our family some 
weeks, was greatly astonished on learning that our 
washing was done every week and in the house. From 
her we understood better than ever before how this 
work was managed in Hungary, and, indeed, gener- 
ally throughout Europe. 

Linen goods are much cheaper than with us. In 
every family a large stock of garments was made for 
each member, for many changes were indispensable 
between the semi-annual washing days. Even the 
poorer classes had many such garments, though often 
of the coarsest. Spring and autumn were the times 
usually employed for the great washing carnival. 
The clothes from many families were brought in large 
hampers to the banks of some river, where the clothes 
after washing were bleached for several days. And 
need enough there must be for a long process of 
bleaching to whiten clothes that have lain soiled for 
six months. 

The grounds were under the care of public authori- 
thes day and night, so far as to prevent any disturbance 





where so many were met together, but when the 
washing, bleaching, drying, mangling, and ironing 
were all completed, those who had borne the burden 
and heat of the day finished, as they do with us in 
hop picking season, by a night of dance and hilarity. 
That part of the performance may be some compensa- 
tion to the employees, but would our housekeepers 
be willing to have their clothes lie six months dirty, 
growing yellow and rotten, to escape the trouble, 
which need not be very distressing, of a weekly 
washing? 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Question.—I have broken a bottle of salad oil on my car- 
pet, and have a large spot of paint on a nice shawl, and am 
very unhappy. Can you tell me of any thing that will re- 
move these causes of distress ? 

Answer.—Yes; we could recommend a dozen dif- 
ferent articles—all very good—but the work is labo- 
rious, and with some, needs to be repeated. But 
there isa little bottle of grease extractor—L’ Oter— 
just coming into public notice which we have tried 
severely, and each time with great satisfaction. It 
acts instantaneously, removing grease, paint or stains 
from any fabric or color which water does not spot, 
without injuring or defacing the most delicate fabrics. 
L’Oter can be had at 118 Liberty street, New York, 
for twenty-five cents, or an order filled by sending 
the request by a postal card. We think it is not at 
present to be obtained from grocers or druggists. 

Question.—Please inform me which kind of corn starch is 
the best, and oblige several others with a few receipts for 
using it to the best advantage. 

Answer.—We think Duryea’s Improved Corn Starch 
the best in market. It is excellent for children, in- 
valids and dyspeptics; but it also can be made into 
economical dishes that are both palatable and nour- 
ishing for the most healthy. For instance: 

Question.—How shall I make a plain omelet? 

Answer.—Beat three eggs to a foam, and, while beat- 
ing, add gradually one tablespoonful of Duryea’s im- 
proved corn starch. Then add a teacup of milk, a 
little pepper, salt, and sugar if desired. Fry in a 
spider well covered with butter; turn several times 
and roll up, keeping them in motion till slightly 
browned. This isa very good omelet, and saves eggs 
when they are high and scarce. 

Question.—Please give directions for using corn starch in 
gravies, soups, etc. 

Answer.—Melt half a pound of butter. When hot, 
stir in half a pound of improved corn starch; keep 
stirring till the whole is evenly and delicately 
browned. Then put into a dish and lay aside till 
wanted. Small portions of this can be used for thick- 
ening soups, sauces and gravies, and will be found 
superior to flour. It is also excellent to use in making 
a dressing for fish. 

A little book of these receipts—which we have found 
excellent—can be obtained at the Glen Cove Starch 
factory, No. 29 Park place. 

Question.—Can you give us a good receipt for stewing tripe? 

Answer.—Cut one pound of nicely cleaned tripe 
into very small pieces. Cut up a pint of raw potatoes 
and two large or four small onions. Put into a pot a 
layer of tripe, sprinkling over ita little pepper and 
salt, and cover with a thin layer of onions and pota- 
toes, then another layer of tripe, with a little salt and 
pepper, and strew over more onions and potatoes till 
all is in the pot—two teaspoonsful of salt and an even 
teaspoonful of pepper will be about the right propor- 
tions. Wet to a smooth paste a half pint of flour; 
then stir gradually into it three pints of water, and 
when well mixed and free from lumps pour it over 
the stew. Set the pot over the fire and let 1t simmer 
gently one and a half hours, then send to the table 
hot. If on first trial there is not as much onion and 
potato as you like, or salt and pepper, you can im- 
prove it on the second trial. 

Question.—Will you tell me how ginger cookies are best 
made? 

Answer.—Two cups molasses, boiled up once and 
cooled; one cup of equal proportions of butter and 
lard; one cup of milk, or water, if milk-is not plenty; 
one egg; one tablespoonful ginger; put to the molas- 
ses two teaspoonsful of soda; wet the soda just enough 
to dissolve it, and beat it into the molasses till it 
foams up to a light color, then stir in half as much 
flour as will make it a stiff batter; then add the milk, 
or water; then the eggs and butter beaten light, and 
beat in enough more flour to make it just stiff enough 
to rolleasily. Bake quickly. This is nice with coffee. 


Che Rittle Folks. 


THE QUEER FAMILY. 
By MAry B. CoLBURN. 
APA and mamma Marten live in the greatest lit- 
tle house, and they have such funny carryings 
on there that it seems to me I ought to tell you about 
it. 

You see, their home is very near mine, and I can’t 
help knowing a good deal about it, for every time I 
look out of my sunny window there are some of the 
family looking right at me! I don’t think people 
ought to live so near each other that they seem to be 
all together, but in the city, you know, they can’t 
help it, sometimes, for every inch of land costs so 
much! Isn’t that too bad? So that is the way with 











us—and, as I say, some of the family are always very 
near my window. ‘ 

I suppose you will want to know how many there 
are, and, as I can’t help knowing, I will tell you. 
First, then, there are the father and mother, and they 
have four children—with such strange names. I know 
you will laugh at them; I think they must be pet 
names for the little folks. ‘‘ Brighteyes” is the old- 
est, I guess, for he is the biggest; then come 
**Crownie’’ and ‘“‘ Wingie,’’ and last of all the dear 
little sister, ‘‘ Tottle.’’ She is so tiny her mother never 
lets her go far away—and, oh, I have seen her tumble 
down so many times! But then she never screams or ~ 
frightens her mother half to death—no, indeed! She 
is a brave little body, and never makes any fuss at all. 
Isn’t that the best way, think you? 

But the others are very fond of their little sister, 
and always give her a part of everything they have. 

Mamma Marten can trust these children with ’most 
anything, and when she goes away in the morning, 
which she does every day, they always stay at home, 
unless she takes Brighteyes with her, and then they 
two will come home loaded with nice things for the 
rest. 

The father is a real nice papa, and when he isn’t off 
to attend to his business he never lets them work 
alone, for he heips them all he can. Altogether it is 
a funny family. 

I am going to tell you now about the house. Such 
a pretty little cottage as it is! all painted white, with 
green blinds, and only two rooms in it—one down 
stairs, and one up—and there isn’t any kitchen at all! 
1 never called on them, for I don’t think I could make 
them understand me, as they don’t talk my way; but 
they have lived there so long I know a great deal they 
say; and I found out, some way, that they don’t have 
any door-bell. They haven’t any chairs, either, and 
if they had, they wouldn't use them, for they always 
sit wpon the floor! 

They are very tidy, for they take a bath every morn- 
ing, and their dress is as neat as wax. Don’t you 
know that sometimes little girls, and boys, too, like to 
wear very bright, gaudy colors? Now, these dear 
little fellows don’t care a bit for such; they always 
have brown or gray on, and even httle Tottle wears 
a gown which—well, I should think it was cut from 
the self-same piece as her mother’s. And, what is 
more, they never tease for anything to wear, but are 
perfectly contented with what they have. 

If all little children would be as sensible as this I 
think they would enjoy a good deal more; don’t you? 

But I was telling you about their house. They don’t 
stay in it winters; you see, it is only their summer- 
house, so they don’t need any fires; aad, indeed, I 
have never seen one bit of wood in their yard—no, 
not a single stick! And since they don’t cook any- 
thing, why, what would they do with a stove if they 
had one? Crownie and Wingie Marten are old enough 
not to burn themselves, to be sure, but poor little 
Tottle might tumble on to it a dozen timesaday! So 
I think her mother is very wise not to have one round. 

But up stairs how is it? They must be very happy, 
for they are always singing nice songs, and there can 
be nothing prettier than to see their little twinkling 
eyes looking out of their chamber window of a morn- 
ing and almost winking at you! it would be fine, I 
can tell you, if you could see them as I do! Indeed, 
I think that must be one reason why they call that 
pretty fellow “ Brighteyes.” 

Somehow I don’t think they have any beds, for I 
never saw any pillows hanging out the windows in 
the fresh air, nor any pretty counterpanes such as 
your mothers have. I havetold you so many strange 
things about this funny family that I want to whisper 
in your ear the funniest! of all, about their sleeping ; 
I have found out that they stand up allnight! Yes, 
they do! You see, their home is so very near I can’t 
help seeing them sometimes, and [ have, truly, seen 
Crownie and Wingie Marten put something over their 
heads (I wonder if it was their arm?) and go right to 
sleep—I suppose they get so tired trotting round they 
can’t help it. And then they don’t stop to put on any 
nice white nightdresses as you do, for they haven’t 
got any! Do you pity them? Their mother gives 
them plenty of things, but not any clothes, only just 
the very ones they wear all the time. Isn’tit a funny 
family? 

Little Tottle loves her mamma dearly, and I never 
once heard her say she “ wouldn’t”’ or she “ would ’’— 
no, she never says such naughty words—and I know 
her mamma must be very fond of the dear little 
thing. People always love those who are gentle and 
kind; harsh, cross words make us unhappy, you 
know; and I must say I never, no, never, knew any 
one of this happy family to do such a naughty thing. 

But I want to tell you how they came. If your 
papas are rich, then you know they have more houses 
than the ones you live in, which they let for money 
to other people; but how was it with papa Marten? 
And this thing is about as strange as any of it. 

I was living in my house when they first came, and 
IT saw just how it was done. There was the cunning 
little cottage, exactly big enough for just such a fam- 
ily, but there was no one living in it then, and I used 
to wish somebody did, it was so cozy. Well, one day 
early in the springtime, when the trees were getting 
green and shady, and the first little posies were be- 
ginning to show their pretty heads, I heard voices 
outside my window, and there sure enough were 
papa and mamma Marten, looking at the house and 
seeming to like it ever so much. And what do you 
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think? The first thing I knew they took it for their 
very own and didn’t hire it at all! Wasn't that 
funny—to go into a house and not build it or buy it 
or pay any rent for it? but you know I said they 
were queer. 

I didn’t see any children then, but I went away 
pretty soon and stayed ever so many weeks, and 
when I came home again the first thing I thought of 
was the little cottage; so when I looked out of the 
window what should I see but the four dear babies, 
and even then they began to wink at me! 

The next morning I heard some of them singing, 
and I knew that they must be a happy little company. 
That was some time ago, but they are there now. 
This very minute Crownie asked Tottle if she wouldn't 
go with bim to a garden he knows of and get some 
nice red cherries, and he takes such good care of her 
that her mamma has let her go. Tottle Marten knows 
enough not to go too far, and Crowne is big enough 
to watch over her. 

I must tell you one thing—they are dreadfully 
afraid of cats! every single one of them! and I don’t 
much wonder, for I have seen my Rhino run after 
Wingie; and I am afraid if she had caught him she 
certainly would have bitten him! I scolded her hard 
for it, and she crawled into the house, but ever since 
that it makes all of them feel badly to see her. 
Crownie won't let Tottle come near her now. If you 
don’t want to make other children afraid of you and 
shun you you must be very careful to be more gentle 
to them than Rhino was to Wingie Marten that day. 
The poor little fellow will never forget it in Rhino, 
and I don’t know as I can ever make him forgive her, 
for you remember I told you I can’t talk with them 
much, 

Iam going away again in a few days, and when! 
come back the leaves will be falling all around the 
little cottage where it is so bright and green now, but 
I shall expect to see papa and mamma Marten just as 
ever; and if Brighteyes doesn’t sing one of his sweet 
songs to greet me, and if Crownie and Wingie are not 
putting their dear little heads out of the tiny window 
to wink at me, and, more than all, if darling, wee 
Tottle does not stand up, tiptoe, on the doorsill to tell 
mein her charming way that she 1s glad to see me, I 
shall almost wish I hadn’t come home, that’s all. 

P. S.—If you will come to see me in my home, you 
dear little childies to whom I have been telling this 
story, I will let you see them all, and perhaps you can 
find out a great deal more than I bave told you. 
Ask your mammas. 








Che Professor's Char. 


THE CROSS AND CRESCENT. 
Cc F course you’ve read this line, but have you 
found out anything about it? The Professor 
supposes that you know the cross to be the symbol on 
Russia’s standards, while the sign of the crescent 
leads the Turkish armies. 

The history of the cross, you know, runs away back 
to the very first history of anything at all. In one 
form or another you can trace its existence till you 
are tired out in the search. 

Knowing what you do of the cross, you can readily 
see why it should be a symbol of Christianity. 

This symbol, then, was assumed by Russia, who set 
herself up as {the protector of the Christians of Tur- 
key—perhaps from disinterested motives and perhaps 
not—and so the cross, when the Turks got mad at the 
interference, was set up in hostile array against the 
crescent. 

But the Professor isn’t going to talk about the war 
to-day, but about the symbols themselves; and as 
you all seem to know more about the cross than the 
crescent, let’s talk a little about Turkey’s emblem. 

In the first } lace, how many can tell why Turkey is 
sometimes called the Ottoman Empire? 

That’s a pretty poor showing of hands! 

The name signifies the governments of the descend- 
ants of Othman, or Osman, the founder of the em- 
pire, who died in 1326. Don’t forget that date, now. 
Remember somewhere around it anyway, for that 
was when the Turkish Empire was first established. 

The crescent, as a sign, is found almost if not quite 
as far back in history as the cross itself, for at the 
time of Augustus, second Emperor of Rome, born 
Sept. 23, 68 B.C., this symbol appeared on imperial 
medals. A. D., 395, the present Turkish empire be- 
longed to the Romans and was called the Byzantine 
empire. This empire came to an end only with the 
Mohammedan conquest of Constantinople. All this 
time the crescent was a well known symbol, and when 
the Turks became masters of Constantinople they 
adopted the crescent as a national emblem, inscrib- 
ing it upon their standards and mosques, and naming 
their dominion the Empire of the Crescent. An order 
of Knights wore each an enameled crescent on the 
right arm, attached to which was a number of small 
wooden columns equal to that of the combats in 
which he had been engaged. 

So you can see that the Turk has been brought up 
to fight for the crescent just as the Russians fight for 
the cross, or Americans for the stars and stripes. 

Do you remember that some time during last April 
the papers announced that the sacred standard had 

been sent to the front by the Turks? Now that 








standard is said to have belonged to Mohammed him- 
self! 

The Professor thinks—but never mind what he 
thinks about it; the faithful followers of the prophet 
know it’s genuine! When the Islam faith (‘* There 
is no God but Allah, and Mohammed is his prophet,"’) 
is assailed, this standard is carried to the front, thus 
proelaiming a holy war, and they think the people 
will rally in greater numbers than if only common 
interests—such as personal liberty—are at stake. 

The naval flag of Turkey has a star as well asa 
crescent, you will find. 

Now run away till next week. 

The Professor notices one little boy who hus become 
so much interested in the Turks that he’s put his 
hands into his pockets. That won’t do. 


Vittle Bits of Folks. 


MAMIE’'S THANKSGIVING. 
By G. M. S. H. 


OMETHING was going to happen. You couldn't 

have been in the nursery two minntes without 
seeing that Mrs. Maria wasall dressed up in her best 
real silk; and that the rubber dolly had been having 
a splendid bath, and looked just as good as new. 

Mrs. Maria was Mamie’s best doll. It seems to me 
that she ought to have had some name after the Maria 
part, but I really don’t believe she ever had. 

But the dolls didn’t begin to be all. There was 
Mamie’s table out in the middle of the floor; and 
there, too, was the little tea set with the gold band 
round the edges, and when that set was out of the 
saw-dust box, you could be very sure something was 
going to happen. And that something was Thanks- 
giving! There was the little white cloth, and the 
party caster (with all the stoppers gone) and the real 
cranberry sauce, and the—the—Oh, everything you 
could almost think of. Mrs. Maria and the other 
dolly—the rubber one, you know—were already seated 
at the table with their bibs on, and Mamie was just 
going to help them to the cranberry sauce when she 
jumped up suddenly and said, 

‘““Why, where’s the baby ?” 

The baby was the little china doll in the long, long 
dress with real tucks at the bottom. 

“Oh! There she isin the window. I put her there 
to be out of the way when I was sweeping the baby- 
house.”’ 

Mamie ran to the window to get the baby and 
was just going back tothe real cranberry sauce, when 
she saw a little girl standing on the side walk ’way 
down in the street below. 

How cold it looked out there, and how cold the 
little girl looked, too, with a shawl not half big 
enough. 

“She doesn’t look much like Thanksgiving,”’ said 
Mamie, to herself. *‘l thought Thanksgiving was for 
everybody in the world.” 

She nodded, ‘‘How do you do?” to the little girl, 
and the little girl nodded back again. The wind 
came through a crack by the side of the window, 
and, Oh how cold it was! 

“Dear me,”’ said Mamie, ‘‘I really don’t believe 
she’s going to have the least bit of Thanksgiving. I 
tell you what: J'll give her a Thanksgiving, all 
myself !’’ 

She put down the baby, and after telling Mrs. Maria 
and the rubber dolly not to eat a single thing till she 
came back, away she ran to the sitting room. 

‘“Omamma, mamma, there’s a httle girl out doors 
all alone without any Thanksgiving. Can’t I give 
her one ?”’ 

Mamie drew mamma to the window. 

“She does look real cold, doesn’t 
mamma. 

“QO mamma, can’t I give her a Thanksgiving? 
Doesu’t everyone ought to have one?” 

The very next minute mamma and Mamie were at 
the front door. 

“‘Come in, little girl,’ said mamma; “‘are you very 
cold?” 

“Yes’m, but it’s Thanksgiving and I’ve been 
watching the big turkey hanging by his legs at the 
butcher's, and it was so big that its nose ’most came 
to the ground.”’ 

“ But I'm going to have some real cranberry sauce 
in the nursery, and a real table, too. Don’t you want 
to come?” asked Mamie. 

“May I?" and the cold little girl looked up mto 
mamma’s face. 

‘“* Yes,” said mamma, “ we'll all have Thanksgiving 
together.”’ 

So they took off the little girl’s shawl and went up- 
stairs to the nursery. Then mamma went down to 
the kitchen and staid a long, long time, and when she 
came up such a lot of things as she had for that 
Thanksgiving dinner! A_ real little chicken all 
roasted brown, and some real gravy, and celery, and 
a round mince pie! What do you think of that! 
And the other little girl had Mamie’s best rocking- 
chair too, and ate her diner with Mamie’s red 
mittens on because her hands were so cold! 

Whata splendid Thanksgiving that was! For when 
the little girl went home she had a new, warm sacque 
and a basket with lots of things to carry with her, 
and when Mamie went to bed, because the blue eyes 
wouldn’t keep open any longer, she said to mamma: 











she,” said 





‘Mamma, I should know this is Thanksgiving, eve 
if we didn’t have turkey and cranberry sauce."’ 

** How do you know, puss?’ said mamma. 

‘Oh, because—because I’m just as happy as I ca 
be,”’ said Mamie. 


PUZZLES. 
BEHEADED RHYMES. 
I. 
See our Rover dash with a —— 
Ho! my boy that’s too much of a —. 
Won't you mind? Let metry a good —, 
Made with a long, strong handle of —. 
ri 
Under the hill 
The Smiths do —-, 
Close beside a 
Clear, pure ——. 
But these Siaiths they are very sharp, 
Give them an inch, they'll take an ——. 
III. 

Attracted by a market— 

I saw some antlers broad and— 

Why! would you think it? That is— 

POLLY. 
BURIED PROVERB. 

(This proverb contains ten words. Each word 
stands by itself, and is not buried, as we would com- 
monly give the puzzle, in short sentences.) 

The poor little shivering thing. 

Tis really pitiful to see that face showing such an 
expression as if beseeching for something hopeful to 
come to it after all it has suffered from the ill effects 
of poverty and perhaps of crime. 

See how the wind disorders the poor worn clothing, 
that seems scarcely able to hold together, and blows 
the streaming hair hither and thither with such a 
rude playfulness. 

Oh! will nobody take the pale little creature into 
the warmth and brightness of ahome? Can any one 
pass her by without an effort to become the good 
fairy of her neglected life? H. 

PHONETICS. 

A conversation between words alike in sound but 
different in meaning. 

First word—* I am full of praise.”’ 

Second—‘“ I’m often a misfortune.”’ 

First—‘‘ I am the little beginnings of both good and 
evil.” 

Second—‘“I'm altogether good.”’ 

First—“‘ I am a good gift from heaven.” 

Second—“ I don’t pay.” 

First—“‘I elevate.” 

Second—‘‘ I bring down.” 

First—‘‘ I am a very lovely, graceful animal.’’ 

Second—‘“I am not formed.” 

First—‘“‘ I am a good grain.” 

Second—“ I’m cross-grained.” 

First—‘“ I am a constant source of earthly comfort." 

Second—“I am quite often a great discomfort.” 

First—‘‘ I am personal property.”’ 

Second—“I betong to nobody except for the time 
being.”’ M. B. H. 

LETTER PUZZLE.—A PROVERB. 

Four times T. 8's three 
Lonely little 0; 

Twice the same word “‘wee"’; 
You must surely know 

(Adding pronoun “ he,"’) 
What the phrase must be. 





EASY PUZZLES. 
NUMERICAL 
I am composed of ten letters. 
2, 9, 3, 4 isa relation. 
6, 7, 5, 10,1 is something you form at school. 
7, 8, 10, 1 is what a young girl is sometimes called. 
whole is supposed to be very busy about this time. 
CHARADES. 
I. 
My first is found in a milkman’s cart. 
My second is something between ten and twenty. 
My whole a soldier carries when he is on the march. 
Il. 
My first is a saliing vessel. 
My second is a vowel. 
My third is a fleet animal. 
My whole is a general. 
WORD SQUARES. 
[, 
1. Is something under the hot dishes on the table. 
2. Something you did yesterday atdinner. 3. A com- 
mon drink. 


ENIGMA, 
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TI. 


1. Asmall bed. 2. Mineral. 3. A number. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOV. 21. 
A Poetical Enigma.— 
“ The perfect sight of duty; thought which moulds 
A rounded life, and its true aims behulds.”’— IV. J, Linton 
A Word Square.— LEAF 
EARL 
A RBA 
FLAG 
An Entgma.—Og, Nod, Ain, Dan, Gad, Dagon. 
ACrossword Enigma.— Childhood. 
A Metagram.—B8pear, pear, reap, are, ear. 
Syncopations.—1. Thread, tread. 2. Chair, char. 
4. Feast, fast, 5. Fawn, fan. 


3. Psalm, palm 
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Farm and Garden. 


IN OUT-DOOR 








THE LAST THINGS 
WORK. 

Tue Domine, some time ago, predicted 
a late winter. Said he, “{ look for a 
wet, cold spell about the middle of 
November, and then mild pleasant 
weather until the middle of December.”’ 
We did not put much faith in the pre- 
diction, and do not now know what he 
based it on, but really it begins to look 
as if his reverence was right. We have 
had the cold, wet spell—in fact it froze 
up for several days—and the weather 
since has been in capital workiug shape, 
and it is the day before Thanksgiving. 
Two weeks more will decide how far the 
Domine is right. 

But one mustn't stand still to see. 
Every day now, short though it be, is 
worth two next spring for out-door 
labor. Worth more because work al- 
ways presses in the spring and crops 
crowd out improvements. Do the im- 
provements now if you have any on 
hand, and if you are fitting up a new 
place you cannot make too good a use of 
every moment. 

Is your garden soil a heavy clay? Now 
is the time to lay a few drains through 
it, say two-inch tile, two and a half feet 
deep and a rod apart. This is closer 
than is usual in field draining, but can 
be afforded in small gardens and will 
show good results quicker. Of course 
you must have an outlet. If you are so 
lucky as toown a stratum of sand un- 
derlying your clay, even at a great 
depth, you can be independent of out- 
side connections. Dig a well-hole down 
to the sand, fill up with stones and lead 
your drains into it. Then have your 
garden plowed or spaded into narrow 
ridges, for the frost to act upon, and 
your land will be in capital condition 
next spring. If trees, vines and berry- 
plants are all in straight rows there will 
be no trouble in so handling the soil. 

Another good piece of work to do will 
be the making of walks and roadways 
If these fine days continue there will be 
no excuse for slumping around in the 
mud whenever it rains or during a Jan- 
uary thaw. It is rather late to lay flag 
or brick, but the foundation can be laid 
now. There should be one good dry 
path up to and around the house, and 
to any necessary out-building, and after 
that you may extend your path, making 
as much as you please. If the ground is 
common soil, dig out on the line of the 
walk, a spade deep, putting the earth in 
some low place orin a heap to spread 
on the grass next spring. If possible, 
give the cutting slope enough to carry 
away water. Then fill in with any hard 
rubbish that you have on hand—stones, 
brickbats, broken glass, old bottles, 
boots and shoes, avything, in fact, 
that needs burying out of sight and 
won't decay. A coating of coal-ashes 
next, if you have them. They will keep 
down the weeds finely. Now, if you 
have calculated right, the walk will be 
two or three inches lower than the 
ground level, and ready for brick or 
flagging. Indeed, if the drainage from 
the walk is good these may be laid now; 
but if not, lay down a few boards and 
wait for settled weather. If only a 
gravel walk is wanted, put on the gravel 
at once. 

The rough grading may aiso be done 
now. Mindtheword rough. The fancy 
touches will all be wiped out by winter's 
rude paw. The Domine has had two 
men grading his front yard lately, and 
they have sodded the bank and set out 
ornamental shrubs. Now if we have a 
mild, even winter, with plenty of snow, 
the sod and the shrubs may come safely 
through, but if the ground lies bare and 
the frost strikes deep, with alternate 
freezing and thawing weather, we 
would not give much for their chances 
of life. 

Nor would we even spread the fine 
earth for the grass seed to catch in. Let 
it be close at hand in convenient piles, 
and then spade up the cold compact 
soil on which it is to lie and let the frost 
work upon it during the coming months. 
But all necessary leveling, filling up or 
sloping of lines can be freely done, then 
in the spring spread on the fine earth 
and sow the seeds, or sod if you prefer. 
All banks and sharp slopes must be sod- 


ded anyway, as the grass seed wonla | 
wash out in heavy rains, and it is better 
also to sod at once next to the base of 
buildings so as to keep the dirt-wash 
from them. Butdo none of this in the 
fall. 

If you have decided where to place 
your trees and shrubs you can dig the 
holes—wide and deep—and fill them 
with fine earth. Then when growing 
time comes they can be quickly planted 
and will grow twice as fast as those put 
into the little hastily prepared holes 
that are usually made. 

There is a spice of,excitement_ in doing 
this work on the edge of December. 
Any night may suddenly stop your 
labor and you will be apt to work with 
all vigor. If the wind chops rouud into 
the northwest with a sting in its touch 
the dirt will fly merrily, and if by good 
fortune you complete all projected 
work just as the ground freezes hard 
and the snow flakes fly you will be 
pleased and provd indeed. It will be a 
fitting moment for your wife to ob- 
tain that new dress or bonnet on which 
her heart is set. But if arrested 
midway you are still so much ahead 
towards spring, and have all winter 
before you to plan and perfect the 
finishing improvements. 








Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisement in 
the Christian Union. 


ANSAS FARMS 


AND 


FREE HOMES. 


Kaneus dis splay of products at Centennial sur- 
sed all other States. KANSAS PACIFIC 

W. COQ. offers jargest ‘Sear of good lands tu 

NSA ‘at lowest Ppeenee nese Seaxee, Plenty 

bs | f Gort tangs FREE ¢ or Homesteads. For copy 
pes PAC 1FIG “HOMES TEAD,’ 
-- Beat. Commissioner, HK. P. R’y, 








Salina, cae 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 





F. A. FERRIS & CO.’S 
UNRIVALLED TRADE-MARK HAMS, 
AND BREAKFAST BACON, 


264, 266 & 268 MOTT STREET, NEW YORK. 


NONE GENUINE UNLESS BEARING 
OUR PATENTED TRADE-MARK, 


a light metalic seal, attached to the string, as in the cut. 


$3 PRINTING PRESS |! 


Cards, Enveloves, &c., 
ee to ony press. Larger sizes 
for large —, Do your own print- 
ing a and sare money. 
Waceliens ‘io ur amusement 
cade old or a, 





ey oy A Cot tal 
stamp for targe Ua’ logue to 
CO.. Wera.. Meriden 


Gold's Heater Mis. Company 


114 Leonard Street, N.Y., 
Sole Manufacturers of 
E. EE. GOLD’S 


PATENT WROUCHT IRON 
HEATERS, 


The “HEALTH” and “TUBELAR.” 


Kenan 





These furnaces, made of Heavy Wroneh 
Iron, firmly riveted at the seams. are aas-tigh 
durable, an ~ 
times more heating nos than my ord ordinary far. 
nace, give an abundance of mild ir. 
Send for pam ay ay pamphlet and ot 
Estimates mace on = aes Steam Heating 
Apparatus of every 


E. E. GOLD, Pres. wv. H. WARNER, Treas. 


TEAS REDUCED. 


OUR TERMS ARE THE BEST. 
Send for our New Reduced Price List. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 














P.O. Box 5643, 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York City, | 


65 Ide: LC-CON S00. bristol tk. 


REED & BARTON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
FINE ELECTRO 


ILVER PLATE. 


Are now offering 
for the HOLIDAYS 
a large number of 
new designsof Ta- 

ble Ware, such as 
DINNER, TEA 

and 
WATER SETS, 

ICE PITCHERS, 
FRUIT and 

CAKE BASKETS, 


KNIVES, 
FORKS, 


SPOONS, fetc., 
also, 
Ornamental Pieces 
such as 
VASES, 
JEWEL BOXES, 
CARD STADNS 
and 
CASES, 
TOILET SETS, 
STATUETTES, etc 
686 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


3/3/9141 
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Grateful — Comforting. 


EPPS’S 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA. 


Sold only im Packets labeled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., 


HOM@OPATHIC CHEMISTS, 
LONDON, 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


18 prep CUSHIONS, Feathers, Bed- 
ng, Springs and Mattresses, of ell grades 
at 8. Vo ki iT LE’S, 208 Canai Street. New York. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Estab!‘ in 1837. 
Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churchc 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Firs 
Alarms, Tower Clocks. etc. Fully Wcerranted 
lilustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vaypuzes & Tuer, 102 £. 2d St.. Cin- 











famath 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N.Y. 
ma oe ge ra @ superior qualit oa t Belts 
Special attention given to CHI RCM ‘BELLS, 
¢2~ Lllustrated Catalogue sent free 


EXCELSIOR 











LATEST IMPROVEMENT. 
Double Treadie, inc!ud ing ono do 2. . Saws, 
thirty inimitalle Fret saw): c 
and Prepared Wood, to 
A new devico for tig 
er Drilltr " 


i, 
mincta wa 11-inch t! . 
BE comp: he, snoet and de! vered 7 hoo a 
——<T.cars or at Express offic , 1. Dollars. 
oO SsMALLSTE AM CNG IST rs, 
a wince pper Boiler, to dive Mant Lathes, 
Pea aws, etc. Joo &¢ call Wer i Designs 
Le Pree on rec ceint ofatamp. 
c> pe PARR, 
-~-. UFFALO, N. f. 
Sew only, Without Attachments, 69 00 a ™ 
A GREAT OFFER ¥} We will during 
esthese Hiard Times 
dispose of 100 PIANOS & ORGANS, new and 
second-hand of first-class makers including 
WATERS’ at lower prices for cash or Instali- 
ments or to let until paid for than ever before 
offered. WATERS’? GRAND SQUARE and 
UPRIGHT PLANOS & ORGANS (INCLUDING 
THEIR NEW SOUVENIR AND BOUDOIR ) are 
the BEST MADE. 7 Octave Pianos 8150.7 1-3 
do $160 not usedayear. “2°? Stop Organs 
$50, 4 stops $58. 7 Stops S68. 8 Stops $75. 10 
Stops $88. 12 stops 6100 cash, not used a year, 
in perfect order and warranted. LOCAL and 
TRAVELING AGENTS WANTED. Illustrated 
Catalogues Mailed.A liberal discount/o Teachers, 
Ministers,Churches,ete, Sheet music at half price. 
HORACE WATERS & SONS, Manufactrs.and 
Dealers, 40 Eust 14th St., Union square, N. ¥. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


The New York “ Times’ says: “ Waters’ Orches- 
trion Chime Organ” is a beautiful littie instru- 
ment, simply perfect. The chime of two and 
one-half octave bells, and the artistic effects — 
= of being produced by the player are singulariy 

ne. 

The tone is full, clear, and resonant. and a very 
interesting effect is eecauses with the chime o/ 
bells.—Christian Un 

The Waters’ Pianos are well known among the 
very best. We are enabled to speak of these 
instruments with confidence, from personal know! 
edge.—N. Y. Evangelist. 

We can speak of the merite of the Waters’ 
Pianos from personal knowledge, as being of the 


very best quality.—Christian Intelligencer. 
PIANOS Retail price $75 only sg ome. $175. 
Quzens. 16 stops, $120; 14, $96; 12. $85; 
ORGANS wa" 2, $45—brand new. etn hed, 15 
ORGANS NS 9075, be teat tr ==. Other bargains 2 pp. 
bout Piano- ER 

war, free. DANIEL ¥. BEATTY. “Washington, ! 
M4@!e © LANTERNS A AND STEREOP- 








gE. & O.T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 Broadway. N. Y., 
opposite Metropolitan. Stereoscopes and Views, 
Grapboscopes, romos aod Frames. Albums, 
Photographs of Celebrities, Photographic Trans- 
parencies. Convex Glass, Photographic Materials, 
Awarded first premium at Vienna & Philadelphia 


First-Class Printers’ Materials. 
a otal Slat” Cases, Cabinets, Chases, 
vane beriers toe Bernice co, 


Presses, etc. Blocas fi r Engravers. 
0 wee and if and 18 Dutch *ta.. New 





ork 





for mitigating Congh, fact'itating and lessening 
expectoration, Chronic Broncbit's, and ailaying 
tickling in the throat. An excellent remedy for 
keepicg the throat moiot while speakirg 0 
singing. Prepared «nly by 


H. A, CASSEBEER, Apothecary, 
57 Fourth Avenue. 
(Opposite A. T, Stewart & Co.’s), NEW YORK. 


For sale by Pharmacists, and sent hy mail on recetp 
of the price, 25 Cents. 


Mark Twain’ $ — Scrap Book, 
Gummed ready to 
receive your scraps 
Prices from 40 cts. 
to $5 exch, inciud- 
ing p stage. 
here your 
Bookseller 
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SLOTE, Wecen MAN 
& - 19 & 121 
William 8t., N.Y. 
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“TUEXIR OF CALISAYA. 


8. P. HAIR TONIC, 
SACHETS D'IRIS, 


TOILET WATERS, 


635 BRUADWAY 


NEW -YORK 


Se 
. 
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DELLUC’S BISCOTINE, 

















Dec. 5, 1877. 


THE CxRISTIAN UNION. 








DRY GOODS. 








1877. 


JONES. 


Seasonable novelties; five floors of this extensive 
establishment all replete with newest and most 
stylish goods, at unprecedently low prices. 

— Z — 
Dress Goods, Z Z Boys’ Suits, 
Zz g Millinery. 
5 pews Goods. 
Zz Plestory. 





Sacques, 2” 
Suits, 
— Z 
Shawls Z 

Z 


JONES “ 


ia “EIGHTH AVE. EIGHTH AVE. | 








Z gitcem 








Tt. 
~ | Ty 





AND 
Nineteenth Street. t. Nineteenth Strect. 











od 
o-—— 








Shoes, Z 
Ribbons, Z 


2 * Cloths, 
Underwear Z_ 


Z Domestics, 


Upholstery, Z P Z Carpets, 


Furniture, ZZ House Furnishing 
— Z Gioods. 


Silverplated Ware, Creskery, Glassware, 


. 

Particular attention is called to our Suits and 
Cloaks; also to our latest 1mportations and own 
manufactured styles of Millinery. 

Blankets, Flannels, and al! the best brands of 
Domestics at lower prices than any other house in 
the city. 

Extraordinary inducements in all departments. 
All orders will receive prompt attention. Cata- 
logues sent free. 


JONES sin avenue, JONES 


Corner Nineteenth Street. 


WILSON & GREIG, 


771 BROADWAY, corner of 9th St. 


CLOAKS! CLOAKS! 


Severai cases of NEW CLOAKS just opened in 
all the fasbionaple shapes and materials, the larg- 
est and best assortment in this city. 


IMPORTED COSTUMES. 


All our PATTERN Cay apy having served 
their purpose as our Les king will 
now be sold at ap peat: redu 

LADIES’ and CHILDREN'S. “FURNISHING 
GOODS Department compiete with every requisite. 


Dress Goods, Cloths, Cloakings. 


MOURNING GOODS and BLACK SILKS selling 
off to close the Departments. 


FURS! FURS! 


The cheapest and best value in the city. 
DRESSMAKING, latest . ~eaneneene 
prices and perfect satisfactio 
Nevelties in GALONS, FRINGES, TRIMMINGS, 
BUTTONS, &c. 


WILSON & GREIG. 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


Have opened several cases of choice goods spe- 
cially selected for the 


HOLIDAYS. 


RICH LACES. 
PARIS EMBROIDERIES AND HDKEFS. 


INDIA SHAWLS. 


SILK, CLOTH AND MATELASSE CLOAKS and 
SACQUES, PARIS MADE. 

EVENING, RECEPTION AND WALKING CoOs- 
TUMES. 

BROCADE AND DAMASSE EVENING SILKS. 
BLACK SILKS AND SATINS. 
MATELASSE CLOAKINGS. 

ROBES DE CHAMBRE. 
SMOKING JACKETS, DRESS SHIRTS AND 
BOSOMS. 
LADIES’ TIES, SCARFS, &c. 


Broadway, corner 19th Street. 


FINE FURS. 
Amol, Ganstable & Co, 


Have now in eo ap ganeselly choice assortment 
of FIRST-CLASS FURS 1 


Seal Sacques, Cloaks, and Sets, 


SABLE, SILVER and BLACK FOX, 
MINK, LYNX, OTTER, CHINCHILLA, &c., 
In Sets and Singly. 


Fur Caps, Gauntlets and Gloves. 


FUR TRIMMINGS in stock and to order. 


Broadway, Cor, 19th St. 











moderate 











Holiday Presents, 


5000 Dress Patterns 


OF 


ENCLISH DRESS GOODS, 
MATELASSE EFFECTS, 
WOOLEN PLAIDS, 
CALICOES, &. 


N. B.—The above are cut in DRESS LENGTHS, 
and will, for the convenience of customers, be 
placed on a SEPARATE COUNTER and marked 
in PLAIN FIGURES. 


"| Arnold, Constable & Co. 
Broadway, corner 19th Street. 


R.H.Macy& Co. 


GENERAL FANCY GOODS And 
DRY GOODS ESTABLISHM 
STAPLE aeons A AND NOVELTIES RECEIVED 
BY EVERY KUROPEAN STEAMHE 
ee LA FORGE & VALENTING 
who have been .for ten years the manuging part- 
pers are now the sole proprietors of the concern. 
The house has not now and never has had any 
Branch, Agent or Age per. 
LA FORGE KID GLOVE, all desirable shades. 
2 button 78c., 98c., . — ane °$1.48, according to 


ALL ORDERS BY MANY kucHIVE SPECIAL 





Catalogues sent free on application. 
Nos. 194, 200, 202, 204. 206 and 208 Sixth Avenue. 
65 and 67 West 1ith St., and 60 and 62 West Mth St 


Address MTH ST. AND SIXTH AVENUE, N. Y. 





OUIDAY HOLIDAY 
OLIDAY OLIDAY 
BARGAINS BARGAINS 


HOLIDAY JOHNSON BROS. & CO.. aneLiba YT 
BARGAINS GAINS 
eocese JOHNSON BROTHERS & con socese 





HOLIDAY HOLIDA 
BARGAINS UNION-SQUARE. BARGAINS 

HOLIDAY UNZON-SQUARE. BHOLIDAY 
BARGAINS ARGAINS 
wi... LARGE REDUCTION IN PRICES. z 
HOLIDAY HOLIDAY 





HOLIDAY We have made a General HOLIDAY 
BARGAINS BARGAINS 
REDUCTION OF FROM __.... ... 








HOLIDAY HOLIDAY 
BARGAINS 2% TO 30 PER CENT. BARGAINS 
HOLIDAY THROUGHOUT ate IDAY 
BARGAINS ARGAINS 


cosas ALL OUR DEPARTMEN’ is coos 
HOLIDAY HOLIDAY 
BARGAINS WITH THE VLEW OF BARGAIN 


HOLIDAY REDUCING STOCK, _HOLIDAY 
BARGAINS BARGAINS 
Seee- PREVIOUS TU THE CLOSE OF Sess 
HOLIDAY THE HOLIDAY 
BARGAINS HOLIDAY SEASON. BARGAINS 
HOLIDAY LADIES HOLIDAY 
BARGAINS ARGAINS 
WILL THEREFORE FIND ay 

HOL DAY HOLIDAY 
ARGAINS UNUSUAL AND BARGAINS 
HOLIDAY SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS HOLIDAY 
BARGAINS BARGAINS 
seccce IN OUR STOCKS OF scece 
HOLIDAY HOLIDAY 


BARGAINS FRENCH TRIMMED BARGAINS 
HOLIDAY BONNETS & Round HATS. HOLIDAY 
BARGAINS BARGAINS 
i UNTRIMMED FELT AND 


HOLIDAY HOLIDAY 
BARGAINS VELVET HATS. BARGAINS 
HOLIDAY RIBBONS, SILKS piQliDay 
BARGAINS ARGAINS 
edoue SATINS, 
HOLIDAY HOLIDAY 
BARGAINS VELVETS. & PLUSHES. BARGAINS 
HOLIDA AY F RENCH FLOWERS AND HOLIDAY 
BARGAIN BARGAINS 
MIL LINERY ORNAMENTS. _...... 
HOLIDAY HOLIDAY 
BARGAINS OSTRICH AND FANCY BARGAINS 
HOLIDAY FEATHERS. my y 
BARGAINS ARGAINS 
geccce DRESS AND CLOAK TRIM. sovcse 
HOLIDAY HOLIDAY 
BARGAINS MINGS. BARGAINS 
HOLIDAY REAL AND IMITATION HOLIDAY 
BARGAINS BARGAINS 
ecesce LACES. seccse 
HOLIDAY HOLIDAY 
BARGAINS EMSROLDRELES, BAKGALNS 
nextpal. COLLARS AND CUFFS. HOLIDA 
BARGA BARG INS 


SILK AND LINEN 
HOLIDAY HOLIDAY 


BARGAINS HANDKERCHIEFS, BARGAINS 
HOLIDAY HOSIERY,GLOVES, HOLIDAY 
BARGAINS BA RGAINS 
a3 UMBRELLAS, 
HOLIDAY OLD AY 
BARGAINS FANCY WORSTED BAR INS 
HOLIDAY WORK AND WOOLS, HOLIDAY 
BARGAINS AKGALNS 
pcs DRESSING CASK3. WORK- eae 
HOLIDAY HOLIDAY 
BARGAINS BOX#S, WRITING BARGAINS 
HOL LIDAY DESKS, FANCY HOLIDAY 
BARGAIN ARGALNS 
JEWELRY, FANS, Russia hile 
HOLIDAY OLIDAY 
BARGAINS LEATHER GOODS, BARGAINS 
HOLIDAY COMBS, BRUSHES, HOLIDAY 
BARGAINS BARGAINS 
dt SOAPS, PERFUMERY, 
HOLIDAY HOLIDAY 
BARGAINS NOTE AND WRITING BARGAINS 
HOLIDAY PAPER, &c., &c.,&c. HOLIDAY 
BARGAINS — BARGAINS 
ate JOHNSON BROTHERS &CO., |... 
HOLIDA HOLIDAY 


BARGAINS 34 AND 36 East 14TH ST., BARGAINS 


HOLIDAY %ANpD 36 EAST 4TH S8T., DA‘ 
BARGAINS BARGAINS 
ones UNION SQUARE ___...... 
HOLIDA OLI 
BARGALNS UNION SQUARE. BARGAIN 





E. RIDLEY & SONS 


Grand and Allen Sts., W. Y. 


TWENTY-EIGHTH 
ANNUAL GREETING. 


MERRY CHRISTMAS, 
HAPPY NEW YFAR 


(WHEN THEY COME.) 


SANTA CLAUS 


WILL BE HAPPY TO REC eve HIS YOUNG 
FRIENDS AND THEIR ARENTS, THAT 
THEY MAY INSP#HCT fils EXTENSIVE 
STOCK OF 


TOYS AND DOLLS, 


HORSES, CARRIAGES, MUSICAL ne” 
MENTS, OT ta HINA — £, AND 


OU 
OTHER VARIETIES, WHIC ue CANNOT BE 
ENUMERATED 
an 
Come and See. 
NOTHING LiKE OUR ASSORTMENT IN THIS 
t@ PLEASE TAKE NOTICE. 


TOYS ! TOYS!! TOYS!!! 


N OUR NEW BASEMENT, 
BEAUTIF ULLY LIGHTED AND VENTILATED. 


Dolls! Dolls!! Dolls!!! 


ofan polls OUTFITS 
N THE SECOND FLOOR, 
oe CE-SIBLE ‘BY KLEVATOR. 

WE HAVE FOUR HUNDRED DIFFERENT 
STYLES OF DOLLS. NOTHING LIKE ee 
ASSORTMENT IN AMERICA FOR EXTEN 
VARIETY, AND 

Ess or PRICES, 


WE ARE pennies 
FOURTH FLOOR. 


PART OF OUR JOBBING ROOM WILL BE DE- 
VOTED TO THE SALE OF TOYS AND DOLLS. 


Sabbath Schools and Fairs. 


t#” SPECIAL DISCOUNT ALLOWED. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 
Nos. 309, $11, 311 1-2 GRAND ST., 
NOB. 56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 63, 63, AND 70 ALLEN ST. 


E. RIDLEY & SONS 


Grand and Allen Sts., N.Y. 


FROM AUC ere. 
FROM PRIVATE SALE. 


FROM DOMESTIC MANUFACTURE. 
FROM ENGLAND, 

GERMANY. 
and SWITZERLAND. 


Dress Silks, 


COLORS and BLACKS. EVERY par NEW 
GOUDS LN THIS DEPARTME 
RUNNING FROM — 65e eo. T5e., 85c., rh to $3.50 
MILLINERY SILKS. “PL v SHES 
nario a “VELVETEENS, 
FANCY GOODS, TED EMBROIDERIES, 
LINEN HANDRERCHIEFS. WHITE GOoDs. 


BARCAINS IN 


OSTRICH FEATHERS and TIPS, FLOWERS, &c. 








KID-GLOVED LINED GLOVES, 2 to 12 Buttons. 
DRESS TRIMMINGS, FRINGES, SILK GAL OONS, 
BUTTONS, ORNAMENTS, LAC KS, CORSETS 

SKIRTS, LEATHER GOO 
SILVER PL ATED WARE. 


1,000 NEW CLOAKS and SACQUES. 


NEW MATERIAL 
EXAMINE; from $3.50, $4.50, $5.50, $7.50 to $50. 





EXAMINE OUR SUIT DEPARTMEN 
EXAMINE OUR DRESS GOODS DEPARTMENT. 


SHAWLS, BOTH CASHMERE AND BROCHE, 
UNDER PRICE. 


MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S CLOAKS. 


NEW PURCHASE 
CLEARING OUT 


FELT HATS, 
KENUINE WOOL F 


Sih DESIRABLE SHAPES, at) (30 CENTS. 
AT 45@55@65@85e. 


ALL BEAUTIFUL GOUDs. 
AMERICAN FELTS, 10c., l5c., 20c. 


CLEARING OUT OF 
TRIMMED BUNNETS. 
ALSO, 
PLUSH HATS AND BONNETS. 


CATALOGUE and PRICE LIST 
SENT ON APPLICATION, FREE. 
ORDERS BY MAIL 


Promptly attended to. — the same at- 
tention to orders as if pn aser were present in 
person. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND ST., 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, and 70 ALLEN STREET, 





ARISIAN 
FLOWER CO. 
NOVELTIES 


Rich French Flowers, Fancy and Ostrich Feathers 
and Feather Trimmings, Bridal Appointments 
end Veils, Floral Garnitures for Ball and 
Evening Costumes, 


“Arranged to Order.” 


JARDINIERES, VASES, BASKETS filled — 
beautiful tropical Leaf Plants and Bouquets, * 
specialty.” To the trade and institutions a dis- 
count. Orders by mail receive special care. 


PUBLISHERS OF 


“The Artificial Flower Guide,” 


A SEMI-ANNUAL MAGAZINE. 
finely illustrated, containing 32 pages highly inter 
esting reading matter on the 


TOILETTE 


AND 


Artificial Floral Decoration. 


Also, Catalogue and Price List of the latest 
Novelties. 

For sale by a pod pe nerally, or sent post- 
paid upon - eceipt of 20 ce , by addressing 

THE PARISIAN. 3 LOWER CO., 
3B East lith St.. 4 ¢osee west of U niversity place 
Y. I. LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 
9 Rue de ¢ Nery, Parts s. 


oo writing, please mention The Christian 
Jnion 


CARPETS! 


D. KELLY, 


512 and 514 Eighth Ave, cor. 36th St., 


AND 


414 Sixth Avenue, cor. 25th Street, 


nas just received and is offering for sale, at prices 
never before equaled in the city. 


100 rolls Velvet Carpet, from $2 = per ya 


200 “* Body Brussels, 

500 ‘“* Tapestry, - 2 ” 
100 “ Three Ply, “ to * 
400 * Ingrain, " mG 
50 “ Royal Hemp, se 
40 “ List Carpet, “ = 
500 “ Oil Cloth, “ 2 


And an endless variety of 
RUGS, MATS, MATTINGS, CRUMB- 
CLOTHS, SHADES, CURTAINS, 
CORNICES, LAMBREQUINS, 
LINOLEUM, ETC., ETC., 


HURNITURE 
A splendid stock of 
Parlor, Chamber, Library, Dining 
Room and Kitchen Furniture. 


t@™ At prices which defy competition. 


Walnut Chamber Suites, from $30 00 
Parlor Suites, 7 pieces, “26 00 
Cottage Suites, 7 pieces, “ 16 00 
Walnut Bedsteads, 





Bureaus, 
“ Washstands, 
“  Dressing-Cases, 
“Wardrobes, 


Buffets, Etageres, Hall Stands, Chiff- 
oniers, Secretaries, Desks, Lounges, 
Sofas, Mirrors. etc., etc. 


at corresponding —_, 


s@ Country ednnd a promptly attended to. 
All goods | pac ked an shipped f free ef charge 
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Fig. 66. Black Lynx Muff, Satin Lined, Patent 
Fur Wristlet, Handsome Tassels, $5. 











GOCOLAT, 


ZF O RScx 


VANILLA 


BREAKFAST, LUNCH rd DEFIES ALL HONEST 
COMPETITION. SOLD BY ALL LEADING GROCERS*’ 











Large discount to HOSPITALS, SEMINARIES 
SCHOOLS and RELIGIOUS SOCIETIKS. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 





Vor. XVI, No. 238. 








PERSONAL. 

—During the experiment of co-education 
in the University of Wisconsin, thus far, ab- 
sences from recitations, on account of sick- 
ness, have been relatively less frequent with 
the girls than with the boys, and the present 
health of the alumne of the University com- 
pares favorably with that of their male class 
mates. 

—Gen. Della Marmora, of the Italian army, 
is alarmingly ill. 

—Bishop E. M. Marvin, of the M. E. Church, 
South, died in St. Louis, Nov. 26. 

—Mr. James Gordon Bennett has taken a 
hunting-box at Melton, England, and keeps a 
stud of twenty-two splendid hunters. 

—A friend of Princeton College has con- 
tributed $3,000 worth of flag pavement, which 
will be laid on the walks in and around the 
college grounds. 

—Mrs. John C. Green, of New York, has de- 
posited—through her friend, Mr. Robert 
Lenox Kennedy—the sum of $100,000 in the 
Philadelphia Trust, Safe Deposit and Insur- 
ance Company, in trust for the American 
Sunday-school Union. A part is to be de- 
voted to the missionary and benevolent work 
of the Union, and a part to the development 
of Sunday-school literature of the highest 
merit. 

—Lieutenant-General Sir Edward Selby 

‘Smith, K.C., M. G., after a service of nearly 
thirty-seven years all round the world, in- 
cluding two entire campaigns in the field, has 
received the reward conferred by the British 
Government for distinguished and meri- 
torious services, vacated by the promotion of 
General Lord Mark Kerr. 

—Stragglers from the Sioux and Nez Percez 
have fraternized near the Canadian border, 
and are supposed to be showing each other 
new passes and trails, with a view to future 
action. 

—The President and Mrs. Hayes and Vice- 
President Wheeler attended Dr. Newman's 
services at the Metropolitan Methodist Epis- 
copal Church last Sunday, for the first time. 

—Gustave Dore denies that he has bought a 
villa and painted on the facade, “ Do, Mi, Si, 
La, Do, Re.’”” He says: “They have only left 
off marrying me to make me do the very 
thing I have resolutely set my face against 
doing. A villa near Paris! What should I do 
with a villain the country? It would be use- 
less to me.” 

—Cardinal McCloskey’s appeal for money to 
complete the cathedral in New York has re- 
sulted in collections to the amount of $20,000 
—one-fifth of the sum required to fit it for 
dedication, after which it will maintain itself. 

—Mr. John Welsh sailed for Liverpool in the 
Adriatic, December 1. 

—The Emperor William will not allow Patti 
to appear in Berlin; her prices are exorbi- 
tant. 

—Again William Shakespeare has been ar- 
rested in England for poaching. 

—General Miles says that Chief Joseph is the 
best specimen of an Indian he ever saw, and 
that he conducted against the whites a care- 
ful, skillful and humane campaign. The Gen- 
eral shares in the opinion that the Nez Perces 
were defrauded and forced into the war. Now 
they have lost everything but their clothing, 
arms and blankets. One of them, an old man, 
had $30,000 when the war began. $6,000 of it 
in éash. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS.— 
(1. P. Putnam’s Sons,182 Fifth Ave., 
New York, will issue in afew days 
their ANNUAL ILLUSTRATED 
HOLIDAY CATALOGUE, con- 
taining the new and desirable books 
of both American and English pub- 
lishers. Forwarded upon receipt of 
siz cents for postage. 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW. 


1878 FIFTH YEAR i878 
THE ORIGINAL BIMONTHLY. $5.10 PER ANNUM. 


The chief object of this Review is to supply the de 
mand for a non-partisan and International Lite. 
rature. 

it brings to its pages the best talent of Europe ana 
America. 

its European, as well as American articles, are 
original. 

Opinion of its Management thus far. 

Among American Reviews, the International is always con- 
spicuous, my, London 

The enterprise of this young and healthy periodical is 
evinced fe selection of eminent contributors, and the dis- 
cussion of topics of broad and commanding interest. 

Tribune, N. Y. 

Not equalled by ree of its contemporaries, home or Srcign, 
in spirit, style, and a Interior, Chicago. 

Iustrates the culture ae literary pe of Ameri- 
can genius Nonconformist, London. 

Will not suffer by comparison with the best foreign quarter- 
lies. Churchman, N. Y. 

Reflects great credit on the higher journalism of the country 

Christian Advocate, Pittsburgh. 
Puts in the shade many of our = magazines 
Civil Service Gazette, Loudon. 

Already famous, though yet young. 

4 The State, Richmond, Va, 


The reputation thus briefly indicated is to be maintained 
Subscriptions to be sent to the Publishers. Agents wanted 
in the large cities. Now is the time to subscribe. 


A.8. BARNES & CO., 111 & 113 William St., N.Y. 




















The Lesson in Story by Pansy is a delight- 
Sul book for the Boys and Girls on the In- 
ternational Lessons for 1878. With Black- 
board Exercises, etc. Part I., covering 
lessons for the first six months, is now ready. 
It will be sent by mail on receipt of 15 cents. 


E. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 
BOSTON. 


Prang’s Christmas Cards 


IN THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


Prang’s Christmas Cards 


IN THE FAMILY. 


Prang’s Christmas Cards 


ON THE CHRISTMAS TREE. 


Prang’s Christmas Cards 


TO SEND TO YOUR FRIENDS. 


Prang’s Christmas Cards 


THE BEST IN THE MARKET. 


Prang’s Christmas Cards 


PREFERRED 1N EUROPE. 


Prang’s Christmas Cards 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 








{2 Circulars mailed to any address on applica- 
tion. If you want samples, enciose 25 cents, for 
which we will send you the full money’s worth, in 
cards of different styles. 


L. PRANC & CO., 


Art and Educational Publishers, 
BOSTON, MASS, 


THE NINETY AND NINE. 
By Elizabeth C. Clephane. 

A beautiful Gift Book, + tp ?_rree 
Quarto. Cloth. Gilt Edges. 00. 

Ir. this beautiful volume ¥. artist. Mr. Robert 
Lewis, has fully entered into the spirit of the 
Poem, and has given to his drawings a depth of 
feeling and a consistency throughout that are 
worthy of the highest praise. It is elegantly 
bound, and will rank as one of the vest, if not the 
best, of the illustrated religious poems. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., BOSTON. 
The Commercial Agency. 


McKILLOP & SPRAGUE CO. 


The Register for January, 1878, is now 
being prepared, and will be published 
as soon after the 1st as possible. 


Ir wiLL contain A fall List of Na- 
tional and State Banks. 

Name and Address of every 
Private Banker. 

A Complete List of all the 
Manufacturing and Business 
Men in every Town and Vil- 
lage in the United States and 
British Provinces, with nu- 
merals giving credit and capi- 
tal in each case. 


The compilation is made from detailed reports. 
at the offices of the Agency, 109 and 111 Worth St. 
This Agency was the first to undertake the re- 
orting of the entire country, and its records are 
herefore the oldest in existence. This gives a decided 
advantage—which it maintains through numerous 
Associate and Branch ces, aes systematic use of 
intelligent fraveling agents,and by the employ- 
ment of fover. 000 local resident correspondents. 
The REGISTER will be found a most valuable 
mk, to every Banking and Commercial House 
=S oe —- 
ent and economical COLLECTION 
AGENCY: is connected with the Institution. 
NEW YORK, Nov., 1876. 














Cheapest Books ore 


e or 

H » G78 C ou, Old Books at your price 

agnificent Books at our price. 
542 Bibles and Pra 

rice. cutaliew ue of fiction free. 

Beekman St., opp. New Post Office. New Vork, 


$1.25. $1.00. $8.00 


Don’t You Want a Fist-Ciass Independent 
Southern Newspaper ¢ 
Great interest is centering upon political, social. 
and commercial movements in the South. Each 
intell oy observant person in the country ought 
to re 


LOUISVILLE COMMERCIAL 


yer pean atany 
LEGGAT Bros. 





New Books for Sunday-Schools, 
Published by American S. S. Union, 





Tagger. the Carver; and Aunt Gractie’s 

rust. l6mvo, cloth. Three Kngravings. 75 cts* 

The Story of a Hessian. A Tale of the Revo- 
lution in New Jersey. By LUCY ELLEN GUERN- 
SEY, author of “Irish Amy,” “ Grandmother 
Brown, ” “The Heiress of McGregor,” etc. 
16mo, cloth. Three Ilusjrations. 75 ceats. 


What Will Come of 1? By E. W. B, 18mo, 

cloth. Dllustrated. 50 cents. 

Peer Hoary : or. The Pilgrim's Hut on the Weis- 

tein. A story torthe young. By Dr. CuK. 

G.  BARTH, Pastor at Calw, in Wurtemberg. 
1smo, cloth. 40 cents. 

The Scholar’s|Hand Book on the Interna- 
tieval Lessions, from January to July, 1878, 
Studies about the Kingdom of Judah. #y Rev. 
E.W. RICE. Price 10 cts. 100 ¢ \pies $8.00 

G. Ss. SCOFIELD, 


Sand 10 Bible House, New York. 
1878.-TWELFTH YEAR.—$1.60. 
THE NURSERY 


OLDEST! CHEAPEST!! B 


fllnorassed Magasiue for Childre 
GB Send 10 Cents fora ‘umber aa Pre- 
mium List. Subscribe NON (Nov. 1877,, and get 
the remaining numbers uf this year FRE 


36 ee BO Strect, BY con. 


Dr. Parker’s Sermons 


Are Published Weekly 
IN THE FAMILY PAPER CALLED 


THE FOUNTAIN. 


DR. PARKER cordially recom- 
mends “‘ THE FOUNTAIN” as by 
far the Best FAMILY PAPER with 
which he is acquainted. ‘‘ THE 


FOUNTAIN’’ contains interest- 
ing Essays, Articles, Anecdotes, 


Stories and Puzzles, suitable for 
every member of the household. 








ven 











TO AMERICAN SUBSCRIBERS, $2.50 PER 
ANNUM, POSTAGE PAID. 


MR. THOMAS SMITH, Manager, 


54 Paternoster Row, 
LONDON, ENG. 


National Sunday School 


TEACHER 


M. C, Hazard, Editor. Best and most thor- 
ough Teacher's Help published. The Geogra- 
phy, Biography. Mythology, etc., of the les- 
sons fully treated in separate departments. 
Its lessons are most helptul and inepiring. Its 
editorial departments are exceedingly popular, 
= be taken if examined. $1.50 per year—iess 

an 

A POSTAGE STAMP 


for each Sunday. In clubs of 5 or more, $1.25 each 


The Scholar’s Weekly, 


A new elght-page paver $ for the pupil, entirely de- 
voted to the lesson. n be given out each Sun- 
day. Twice the size B the ordinary lesson-leaf. 
Same price. Nearl LH size of Quarterlies, at 
about one-third their price. 

TERMS.— Single copies, 9 cts. per year; 100 copies, 
#9 per year; 100 copies for one month, 75 cts. 


The Little Folks. 


A Beautifully I/lustrated paper for Primary 

Classes for Four Sundays 1n each month. 
TERMS.—Single copies, 30 cents per year. 
Specimen copy of each of the above FREE. 


Adams, Blackmer & Lyon Pub. Co., Chicago. 
The Favorite Family Journal. 


THE 


SPRINGFIELD UNION 


Republican in Politics, Progressive in 
Everything. 


The SPRINGFIELD UNION, the favorite paper 
of Western Massachusetts, was never so popular 
and heartily sustained as now. To its readers in 
nearly every town in the Hast, and to New En- 

glanaers ip Loos be and Ti: it has long been 




















published at the border metropolis. Of ind 
dent Republican views, but tied to the behests of 
no clique, man or party; a live, newsy, spirited 
and abie nal and an ecepeed exponent of the 
best southern sentiment. 

Cut — pasted eight-page form; opens like a 
book; m pact and convenient: puree, clear i 

Daily. Cemmercial, year; three 
months. $2,'25; one month only yo Senta. Try 
one mon 

Weekly Commercial, a splendid family paper, 
only $1.‘ r year; Clubs of ten, $11; Clubs of 
twenty, $20; Single Copy three months op 
trial, only 35 cents. 

Agents wanted everywhere. Samples free. 


Address A. H. GARAPR ITED, Fypiehe. 
s e. ye 





HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S FeELY 
Pf ay TT ne 
one year, —* any 
Subseriber in the United States or Canada on receipt 


of HA. 
BH ARPER’s e.mne, HARPER’s WEEKLY, and 
flanPEn’s AZAR, to one address, for one your, 


Puisthen? EB? uantan's Catalodee wll be 


home news, and as 
an cigueuiton r- 
New England Ideas and Culture. 
In its department of NEW ENGLAND NEWS 
it is unrivaied. 


Plain Facts for Advertisers to Read 
and Consider. 


In its local fleld the Dafly ip an bas a larger 
circulation than any other journal, while the 
Weekir has a larger circulat on. both local and 
ee tha® any other vookly pewspes aper in New 

land, outside of Boston ON is not 
only the cheapest local advertising Ate BR but 
also the best. 


FB i+ ge Always in Advance, 


y $7 a year, Weekly $2 year, to single sub- 
m4, with large reductions to clubs. 


The Weekly UNION will be sent 


FREE TO JANUARY ist 
to all new subscribers for 1878. Sample copies free. 





HARPAR & BROTHORS, Franklin 


Franklin Square, N. Y. 


CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., Publishers, 


R a a SON’S 
ymn 3 Bne Books 


ONS Tes AND esr 


sos AL SONGS 


SOR Pie a SPIRIT ake 
7 CHAPEL SONGS 2" 


fn SOCIAL MEETING & FAMIL 


“Sinaia s24 


ew York, Chicago & New Orjggus. 


MY HE ** Crown Editions,”’ $1.0 
MACAULAY’S ENGLAND, 5 vols. 





r volume. 
loth, extra 
gilt. Mi Lge 6 vols. Cloth, — gilt. 
GIB: s Ro vols. Cloth, extra 

CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFING ri, Phila. 


The Toledo Blade. 


NASBY’S PAPER. 
BEFORE YOU vinci peper send 


for a copy of THE TOLEDO BLADE, the 
—- cheapest and best News and Family Paper 
in the country. Eight large pages, sixty four col- 
umns woenty, filled with The Best in ali depart- 
ments of literature, charming Stories and 
Sketches. Poetry, Wit and Humor, The Nasby 
Letters, a bright spicy and practical Household 
De arciment, and all the other me gh features 
hich for many years have made THE BLADK 
such a feners) oun, ay over the United states. 
TER STAGE PAID.—Single copy per 
year, $2.00; Ney copies, $1,75 each ; ten copies, $1.65 
each, — an extra copy with every club of ten. 
Specimen copies tree. Send for one or more. 
A @HE BLADE, Toledo, Ohio. 


TO ADVERTISERS! 23": 


r advertisi ~ the THIRD EDITION of 


FOR ADVER ISERS. 160 gro. vo-Pe More complete 

pF hy — | ve preceded ives the names. 
= ula! , and oerertans vanes Yr several thousand 
in the Uni tates and Oanada, and 
contains ioe information of value to an advertiser 
than can be found in any other Soithention. All liste 
ve been carefully revised, and where practicable 
prices have been reduced. @ special offers are 
numerous and unusually advantageous. Be sure to 
send for it before spending wr mone 


aa news r 
advertising. Address N. V RS RON, 
ADVERTISING AGENTS, Rime bulge 


All about its Soil, Resources, 

ucts, Laws, and its = e are pony en i a. 
KANSAS FARMER, 4 inGnthe, See weekly, in its 
15th year. Post paid, 3 mont 

Address J.K. HUDSON, Topeka, Kansas. 


Has quickly taken a high place among agri- 
cultural journals.—N. Y. Tribune.....We have 
considered it among the best of our exch anges, 
and a worthy representative of the West.— 
Practical Farmer, Phila....Our Kansas friends 
should feel much pride in the high character 
and sterling worth of their State agricultural 
paper.—National Live-Stock Journal. ....We 
cheerfully credit it with being one of the best 
edited of our Western agricultural exchanges. 
—Spirit of the Times, N. Y. 




















Select List of Practica 1 Books e* Joure 
nals, published and for sale b 


A. J. BICKNELL & Co., 


Architectura) Book Publishers and Importers. Also 
Deal ve in 1 eaeomesien! Instruments, Draw- 
ing Sa Builders’ Tools, &c. 
7 Warren St. 
Atwood’s Modern American Homesteads..... $3 SU 
Bick nell’s Detai), ester and Constructive 
Arch ae * > 






Butiler’s Ventilation. eee aa Et pabadoee ‘ 
Babcock y Architecture........... 
Cummings’s Architectural Details........ 


Copley’s Piain and Ornamental Alphabets.... 
Collings’s English Medieval! Foliage 
Ooilings’s #xamples of Modera Architecture. 
Collings’s As SE tno csecadhabadbeboeds cceses 
Croff’s American Architecture ............ 
Esser’s or ty Aiphabete, x 
Eastiake’s Househola Taste...............-.... F 
Mailed prepaid to any address on receipt of price. 
Catalogue ated ‘o any dress on re- 
ceipt of 3-cent stamp. 


Patent Indelible Cancelling Ink, 


Used exclusively by the New York City, 

Boston, and other large Post-Offices. 
Adapted for use in Post-Offices, Banks, and 
Offices of every character, and can be used with 
steel, wood or rubber stamps. 


Price per Ib. (by express), 75 cents. 
Circular sent on application. 


VAN DER LINDEN & CO., 
27 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 
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2 New Year Cards, with name, We. 25 Ex«- 
e) tra Mixed, 10c. Geo. I. Reed & Co.,Nassau.N ¥ 








SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


40 Extra fine mixed cards, with name, 10 cts., 
post-paid. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 
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BROOKLYN ADVERTISEMENTS. 











Brooklyn Philharmonic. 


FIRST CONCERT, SATURDAY, Dec. 15, at 8. 


THIRD REHEARSAL, with Full ‘Experomme, Friday, 
December lf, 





The St. Cecilia Vocal Society 
of Sixty Mixed Voices, and 
Mr. Richard Hoffman, Pianist. 
The Grand Philharmonic Orchestra. 
THBEUDORE THOMAS, ConpvUcrTor. 


Tickets to Rehearsal, 75cts. To Concert, $1.50; 
Reserved Seats, 50 and 75 cts. extra. No reserved 
seats sold after 6 P.M. on the day of the Concert. 


ENRY MOLLENHAUER’S 


COLLECE OF MUSIC, 


56 Court St. over Smith & Bunce’s music rooms. 
Instruction given in all branches of music. A 
thorough foundation laid on beginners. style and 
finish given advanced pup 
H. MOLL ENHAUER, Director. 
E. GRABS, Secretary. 


M. E. DOTY, 


213 Fulton Street. near Concord, Brooklyn. 
A full assortment of 
Gent’s -Furnishing Goods. 
SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER. 


Shirts re-bosome@, &c. Collars and Cuffs laun- 
dried same as new. 











CEO. DEVERALL, 


IMPORTER OF 


HUMAN HAIR 


And manufacturer of Wigs, Toupees, and every 
Description of Ornamental! Hair Work, 233 Fulton 
Street. Bet. Concord and :illary Sts., Brooklyn. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS. 


Fine China and Glas« Goods, Majolica, 

edagwoo) and Fayence Ware, A fine as- 
sortmenst of Clecks, Bronzes, and Elegant 
Fancy Goods of our own importation. 


246,248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


and No. 146 State St., Chicago. 


MODES DE PARIS. 


MISS E. DUNNE, 

155 Pierrepont St., near Fulton, 
Has just recetyed the Latest Stylesin CLOAKS, 
UES ana DRE-SES. 
Ladies will fina it great economy to furnish their 
own waterials and have their garments mace up 
in the most fashionable manner at the shortest 
notice and moderate prices 
Lu M 1OUKNING “ORDERS attended to 
at once, a complete outfit ready in ten hours. 

Children’s Garments made to order. 


J. R. OTTMAN, 
Confectioner and Baker. 


FRUIT CAKE, Ornamental! and Plain. 
FANCY CAKE, twenty varieties. 
MACAROON, NAUGAT, and COCOANUT PYR- 
AMIDS. 
BONED TURKEY, SALADS, JELLIES, CREAMS 
and ICES. 
LOANS of SILVER, CHINA, LINEN, and GLASS. 
COLORED or FRENCH WAITERS. 


449 FULTON ST., near Jay, Brooklyn. 


A. THOMPSON’S 
Restaurant and Confectionery, 


CLINTON S8T., 














Between Pierrepont and Fulton Streets. 
Wedding Receptions, Parties, Dinners, etc., sup- 
plied with a choice variety of 
Ice Creams, Ices, Charlotte de Russe, 
Oysters, Jellied Game, Pyramids, 
Mottoes, Bridal and Fancy 
Cakes. Flowers, etc. 


Entire Outfits of Decorated China, Silver and 
Glass furnished. 


Brooklyn QQ Cent Store. 


497 and 499 Fulton St., 

Cor. Bridge. 
Holiday Presents in immense 
variety, Dolis, Drums, Building 
and Spelling Blocks, Games, and 
Miscellaneous Toys for all ages. 
Also Choice Fancy Goods, Pocket 
Cutlery, Leather Coods, Silver- 
Plated Ware, Rolled Plate Jewel- 
ry, and other Coods suitable for 
Christmas Presents. 
JAMES E. RAMSAY & CO., Props. 


ESTABLISHED 1839. 
8.B. STEWART. L. V. D. HARDENBERGH 


CARPETINGS, OIL CLOTHS, 
and UPHOLSTERY GOODS 








Axminsters, $2.00 to $3.50. 
Moquettes, 2.00 to 3.50. 
Weltons, 2.00 to 3.25 
Velvets, 1.50 to 2.50. 
Body Brussels, 1.50 to 2.00. 
Tapestry Brussels, 1.00 to 1.25. 


THREE. PLYS, INGRAINS, OTL Gets. LIN- 
OLEUMS. MATTINGS, RUGS, MATS, &c. 


LACE CURTAINS, LAMBR alg CORNICES, 
HAIR MATTRESSE 
WINDOW SHADES, White, Colored and Gilt. 


STEWART & CO.. 


174 FULTON STREET. BROOKLYN. 


HARDING & CO., 


317 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN. 


All the novelties in 


Fine Boots and Shoes 


At unusually LOW PRICES. 


Among the most popular styles are the 

LADIBS’ CLOTH. FOXED BUTTON BOOT, 
* ose SOLE 

“ kK NCH KID, BRUSH KID, and PEB- 

BLE Goat with Box Toes and French’ Heels 

GENT’S OONGRESS GA and LACED 
SHOES. with the new English Toe. 

A superb assortment of 


EMBROIDERED SLIPPERS 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 
at prices never before so low. 
BEST QUALITY 


RUBBER COODS 


Z5c. per pair. 
and all at about one-third less than last year’s 


prices. 
HARDING & CO., 
317 FULTON STREET, second door above 
Johnson, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


MANACED BY LADIES. 
Brooklyn Employment Bureau. 


29 Concord Street, between ee ane 
Wasbingten Streets, reo 

Family help of all kinds. We do ro Senin 

perfection, but try to select goed women for do- 











Reliable Waiters Sent in all Cases. 


mestic service without regard to nationality o 
J religion. N.B.—Wet Nurses supplied. 














“AGENTS WANTED. 
AN OPPORTUNITY on. AgeRts,. 
COLE’S VOYACE OF LIFE, the 


gg master-piece of the age. Childhood, Youth, 
Ley re te O14 Age, « 2 ft. x 2% ft., »cnereved 
a enst 0 ven away wit 
CONTRIBUTOR, Dee Abt eatin: Poane 
cust, Miss Willara, anda host of others write for 
it. Begins its seventh year with the highest rank 
asan undenominational religicus, family and 8. 8. 
monthly journal. . Notes pronounced unequal- 
‘be paper with the four engravings $3.50, with 
one engraving $1.25. Terms to Agents, etc., free. 
J. H. EARLE, 20 HAWL#Y STRRBET, Boston. 


ACENTS WANTED, 


To sell a pure line Steel Plate seieation of 
the LOR Ss PRAYER, just published. It has 
been engraved by the best Bank Note Engravers 
in the country at an exvense of over $15.000. It 
contains the words of the prayer magnificently 
embellished, the portraits of the Savivur and his 
Aposties, and nine groups from the paintings of 
the most noted old masters, illustrating tne ereat 
events of the Saviour’s life from the Nativity to 
the Ascension ; in all 115 heads. A large number 
of our most prominent divines, wpe publish- 
ers and connoisseurs pronounce it “the finest ene 
graving of the century, a gem of inexpressible 
purity and mutchless beauty.’”’ A much larger 
commission given agents than is usual. Terms, 
freeway description and conditions sent free. 
Post. Office Box 3061, New York. 


DELWIN F. BROWN. 


Salary. Salesmen wanted tosell our 
aoe nomad ig ers. No peddling. 
xpenses . Permanent em 
meut. address 8. A. GRANT 200. 
2, 4,6 & 8 Home 8t., Cincinnati, 0, 


ayear. Agents wan ted everywhere. Bus- 
} imate, P. 
b Y-Ai) 1 Leena ee 











maag =” AGENTS WANTED TO SELL 





The most intense 
e d = areatol by t e ‘torah author, T. 8 

A book to startie and enlighten the 

Vivid pictures and ty how it curse 

eLy, etc. Un folds th the 


SSS 
brinte A Asylums. Goxpel Tem 
oman’s Cram Ar Mu 
Brobibittom jot etc $2. Its se 
far excel all others. 
sous 1! Send for Sores. 
33 Sansom St.. 


e ‘s 
BIGLES with 2000 Ill’s 
Prices reduced 25 per 
ubbard Bros., Pub's, 





$5 to $10 a day to Wide Awake Agents. Sample 
and Catalogue free. R. L. Fietcher, li Dey 8t., N.Y. 


to Agents selling my 10 new w articles 
Ciseke Tt io ewelr Seno 
for cataiogue. R. Morris, Chicago, tl 








ADIES can wake $5 a day in their own cit; 


town. Address, Ellis Man’g Co.,Waltham, Lo 


B. W. MERRIAM & CO. 


577 Broadway, New York, 
Manufacturers of and dealers in 


Mirrors and Fine Cabinet Work 
of every description, including 
MANTEL-PIECES, DOORS, AND 
TRI IMMINGS, 


ALSO IMPORTERS OF 


ses A MohIRUAL ass PLATES 


AT LOWEST PRICES. 











GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


and asa rebuket> unscrupulous advertisers. the 





STEINWAY 


In order to protect the public against imposition 


hibited by them at the Centennial Exposition at 
Philadelphia in 1876, _ esented the greatest total- 
ity of excellent qualities and novelty of construc- 
tion, and in all points of excellence they received 
our ‘highest average of points.and accordingly 
our unanimous opinion concedes to Messrs. 
Steinway & Sons’ ‘ \ High est degree of excellence 
in all their styles.’’ 
Extracts made and copied from the note-books 
of the examining Judges, duly certified by them, 
reveal the significant fact that their ratings on 
each and every style of pianofortes exhibited by 
Steinway & Sons were far above ali other com- 
peting exhibitors, and reached a 
GRAND TOTAL AVERAGE OF 

95 1-2 OUT OF A POSSIBLE 96!! 
&@” The next highest exhibitor’s average only 

90 3-4 OUT OF A POSSIBLE 96. 


The above certificates can be seen at Our ware- 
rooms. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 


WAREROOMS: 


STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 109 and 111 E. 14th St., New York. 





: 5 ‘ 
American Housekeeper’s Scale ! 
Weighs up to 24 Ibs. Retails for $1.50 

CHEAPEST PLATFORM 

SCALE EVER MADE. 

Any capable young man having 
some leisure time, and #200 to $500 
cash,.can buy State Right and in- 
crease his income handsome’ y, at his 
own home evenings. Goods sup- 
plied at cost. 100 per cent. profit un 

ents’ sales. 
s It is an excellent article, and agents are hav- 
ing great success selling it.”’—“ Christian Unton. 

It ought to be in every b household in the coun- 

.’—* Church Journal, b Ve 
“For the past few cays * has done a very good 
and aecurste service in our kitchen. as we prepared 
our Thanksgiving dinner. It is truly the mst 
wY. article in our home.”—“ Church Union,’ 





_ 


*4 sold one dozen scales, the first 4 hours out, 
$8.00 profit to me.’ Brown, Agent 
Correspondence solicited 

H. ¢ - DEANE, 4 Murray St., New York. 


FOR 


CHRISTMAS, 


AND 


NEW YEARS, 


BUY YOUR 


TEAS, COFFEES, 


Spices, and Sugars 


OF THE WELL-KNOWN ESTABLISHMENT OF 


M. H. MOSES & CO., 
Nos. 17, 79 & 81 Vesey Street, 


NEW YORK. 
OPPOSITE WASHINGTON MARKET 


Churches, mana 


OR 


INDIVIDUALS 


who are about to purchase an ORGAN or 
PIANO for use in the Church, the School, 
or the Home, should consult with the under- 
signed before ordering. He has especial facil- 
jties for procuring the above of Best Makers 
and will sell at exceptionally low prices for 
cash. Every Instrument fully warranted. 

COMMUNION WARE in White Metal, 
or heavily plated with Silver, at special dis- 
count to needy Churches. Address 


H. C. KINC, 
27 Park Place, New York. 
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The “ Common Sense Binder” 
is a simple, serviceable and permanent binder 
for newspapers and periodicals, and is adapt- 
ed to meet the wants of those who desire to 
preserve and bind their weekly papers, mag- 
azines and reviews. For the convenience of 
our subscribers we will supply this binder by 
mail, post-paid for $1.00. It isa recent inven- 
tion, and the best we have ever seen. Address 
HORATIO C. KING, Publisher, 27 Park 


trated circular. 


JAPANESE 


Squire’s Patent Automatic Sofa Bed. 





Judges have given another certificate, dated July 
28, 1877, to Steinway & Sons, as follows: ‘i AS _—_— E AS A ene a 
‘ ne piece of furniture making an elegant Sofa, 
; xis is to cortify that the piano-, fortes perfect Bedstead; a Spring Bed and Hair Mattress 
of Messrs. Steinway & Sons, comprising ( oncert | combined. Ornamental in either form. Useful day 
and Parlor. Gran re, and Upright, ex-| and night. Well Ventilated. Send for illus- 


Quote Cnristian Union. Address 


H. W. BOOTH, 


661 BROADWAY, New Y ork. 


atten alalestaudt NOTICE. 





ART. 


The Muto-Chotaro Collection. 


OF 


ART GEMS 


Will be Sold at Auction on 


A ~ 


Wednesday, December 5th. 
AND FOLLOWING DAYS, 
AT 2 O°CLOCK EACH DAY, 


BY 


H. B, Hertz & Son, Auctioneers, 


AT THE 


Art Room, 31 Union Square 


WHERE THEY ARE 
NOW ON EXHIBITION FREE 


The Sale will be under the per- 
sonal direction and supervision of 


Momotaro Sato, Esq.,and will be 


positively without any reserve. 
Times’ 


For full details see “New York Herald,” “ 


and * Tribune.” 


WORTH YOUR ATTENTION. 


Just bought at a sacrifice by JOHN H. JOHN- 





STON, Jeweler, 1.0 B wery, corner Broome St., 
N. Y¥., the toth.wing goods, which will be seid at 
jess than cost of importation or manufacturers’ 
prices. 
Gents’ Waltham Stem Winders. 
10 K Cases, $50. 
14 K = 2 pe $100. 
IK “* $90, $110, $125. 
Waitham Key Winders, $40, 
5, 60, 80, 
Waltham Ke nd 


y Stem 

Wincers, culver.¥s 20. 30. 40, 50. 

Swiss Kes Winders, $8, 11, 13, 
&, 


Swiss Ste m Winders, $25 to 40. 

Ladies W atebes, Stem Wind- 
ers, #50 to 125. 

Key Winders, $25, 35, 40, 50 to 


Pair 8 Carat Brilliants. Cost 
#1560. Price #950. 

Pair 6 Carat ‘Briliants. Cost 

Price 
Pasir 4g Carat Bnilliants, Cost 
— pn rice #475. 

Pair 3 Carat Brilliants. Cost 
$5" Pe Pies +375. 

P oe X ou _ Cost 

$10 to 

Urn and 5 


Watches 


Single stone Rings, 
$7,000. 

Tea Set, #400, cost $900. 
pieces. Gurham make. 

Tea Set, $225, cost $450. 
pieces. 

Elegant Wedding Prerents, in 
cases, #5 tu $20, that curt double 
to manufacture. Cash paid for 
Guplicate weading presents of 
every descr ption 

ey Kar-rings, 88, $12, $15, $20, 

to 
 ¥ we Sleeve Buttons, $3, $5, 
. to $50. 
ewe ry uk 14 K é hiines tr '0 per pwt. 
ut < S ht $1.20 per pwt. 
Scarf Pins ano Rings, $3 to Ps 

Peneils, $2 te $15. Spee tacies and 
Eye-glssses, $6, $8, $ 

Cameo Rings, $6, 5, iz, to 40, with 
Diamonds. 

Amethyst Rings, $4, 6, 8, 10, to 40, 
with Diamonos. 

Onyx Seul Rings, $4, 6, 8, 10, to 20, 
witb Diamonds. 

Turqu: is Rings, $5, 8, 10, 15, to $25, 
with Diamonds. 


5 large 


SILVER 


Brace- 


RINGS 


PLATED Tea Sets, $42; usual price, $60. 
a Tea Sets, $35; usual price $50. 
WARE, baskets, Cast: rs, Urns, Pitchers, 
Goblets, Cups, Forks and Spoons 
in proportion. 


Watches Soild by Installments. 
ARTICLES SENT C. 0. D. EVERYWHERE. 


AYER & SON'S MANUAL 


iy Advertisers 
A complete guide to advertisers, New Haven Journal.- 

A necessity to all who advertise. Loui vette Commercial. 
—The most complete ead reliable work of the kind 
Pittsburg Com, —Sent free to all who afivertion 








Place, New York, 
R EVOLVER FREE. witetorennrisges aa. | &° 

dress J. Bown & Son, 196 & 158 Wood st., Pittsburg 
50 LARGE PUI XED CA RDS. with name,i%e. 


ye or ~ 4 25 Bt gs Aes ua'ntance 8.) 
Sed Co., Bristo!,Conn. 











N, W, AXE venting IMES BUILDING 
Es GENTS, PHILADELPHIA. 


| Get our Estimate berore making, one advertising 
| contrat wy purinese is large acilities unsur- 
cea the lowest. Terms the best. 





SMITHNIGHT’S Asthma REMEDY 

0c. vee we only sure remedy. Is sold under a positive cuar- 
Price $1 a package. Sample pkgs free. Address 
Louis Suiruxiaur, Chemist,Cleveland,O. 
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Wit and Tisdom. 


“May every hair in your honor’s 
head,” said a wild old lady, looking at 
Sir Charles Taylor’s powdered and po- 
matumed locks, ‘may every hairin your 
honor’s head be a mould candle to light 
your sowl toglory!’’ And as he bowed, 
hat in hand, in acknowledgment, and 
disclosed his bare crown—‘‘May the 
Blessed Virgin give you more of them!” 





MR. GLADSTONE IN IRELAND. — Mr. 
Gladstone—* Sureand my visit is intire- 
ly ‘Private and Personal’ to you—jist 
to see what a purty colleen yez are, ma- 
vourneen.”” Erin—‘‘ Arrah, thin, and 
isn’t he an ‘illigant jimtleman? and his 
inemies, it’s nasty bastes they are.’’— 
{London Fun. 





EveEN the church-going infants of Tol- 
edo are precociously wicked. On a re- 
cent Sunday a small child grabbed all 
the coin on the contribution plate in a 
church in that city, and had to be vio- 
lently shaken before he could be con- 
vinced that his date for resumption had 
not been reached.—({Cleveland Herald. 





‘““SPOKED !’’—Amateur (persuasively) : 
I beg your pardon, but do you call mine 
abaritone? Critic (convincingly): Well, 
if you ask me I should say a wheelbar- 
rowtone!—[{N. B.— He had just been 
giving them “Meat me once again.’’]— 
(Judy. 





THE ‘“Chicago Times”’ heads one of its 
editorials ‘‘ Lie Number 6.’’ Candor is 
all very well, but the foreman ought 
to be discharged for letting the ciphers 
fall off. 





Uncie Sammy to the cook—‘I insist 
upon it that buckwheat cakes shall be 
so usufructed as to be made wholly from 
Indian meal hereafter.’’ — (Rochester 
Democrat. 





A DuBLIN DIALOGuE.—First Pat: A 
cheer for Gladstone, is it? Anny thrue 
Irish paythriot ’ud curse his name! 
Second Pat: Arrah! why now? First 
Pat: Sorra’ the man livin’ has done so 
much to deproive us iv our grievances! 
—[{Punch. 





SEEING’s BELIEVING.—Smnith(after tell- 
ing a “regular one-er’’): I assure you, 
Jones, if I hadn’t seen it myself | 
wouldn’t have believed it. Jones: 
Ha—h’m—well, you know, I didn’t see 
it.—[London Fun. 





Parson W—-was the Congregational 
minister at A , two or three genera- 
tions ago. On one occasion he was called 
on to marry a rustic couple. According 
to his custom, he began with, “ Please 
join your right hands.’’ The groom, a 
little confused, lets go his grasp, and with 
his left hand takes the bride’s right. 
“Your right hands! please join your 
right hands!” The groom thinks a 
moment, lets go his grasp again, and 
turning around, seizes the bride with 
both hands, her right with his left, her 
left with his right, and exclaims: ‘“* Now 
I’ve got her.”’ 











ACENTS WANTED in every City 
and Town to sell 


L’OTER. 


Takes out a Grease Spot, Paint or Stains from 
your Clothes, Silks, Woolens, Cashmeres, etc., 
almost instantly, leaving no Stain or 
Smell, nor any harm tothe Fabric. 





Large profits can be made by active men and 
women. Send for Circular and prices. 


Office and Salesroom, 118 Liberty St. 
Address 
BEECHER & CO., 
Lock Bos 3395, 
New York City. 


J, B. & J. M. CORNELL, 


Plain and Ornamental 


IRON WORKS, 





E. D. BASSFORD’S, 


Cooper Institute, New York City, 

New lilustrated Priced Catalogue 
is a book of fifty closely printed 
pages, quoting with the size, 
capacity and style the prices of 
about SIX THOUSAND items 
of Housefurnishing Hardware, 
China, Class, Silverware, Cutlery, 
Cooking Utensils, Table Ware, 
Dinner, Tea and Toilet Sets, Coal 
Vases, Fire Sets and Stands, and 
every kind of goods for the fur- 
nishing of a house and table from 
the plainest for every day use to 
the richest and most elaborately 
decorated, all at prices a great 
deal below competitors’ figures, 
as will be seen by examination of 
Price List, which with illustrated 
catalogue is mailed free on receipt 
of 3c. stamp. Goods carefully 
boxed and shipped to all parts. 


EDWARD D. BASSFORD, 
Cooper Institute, New York City. 
Please mention this paper. 


C. F. A. HINRICHS. 


29 to 33 Park Place, 
Up STArRs), New York. 
Largest, Choieest Assortment 
Real Bronze, Marble Clocks and 
Artistic Bronzes, Antique Brass 
Goods, Bohemian Class, Parian, 
Majolica, Gien, Dresden and other 
China, Glass Tableware and 
other fancy goods ever imported 
by the above now open for sale. 
Suitable for Wedding, Birthday, 
and Holiday Presents, at Moder- 

ate Prices to suit the times. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


RA Churches, ete,, known to the puplic since 

S26. are made at ** THE MENEELY BEt L 

For NDR,’ West TROY, N. Y. Ree Patent 
Mountings. Catalogues free. No Agencies. 








GAS FIXTURES 


Gilt, Bronze, Decorative Porcelain, 
AND TO SPECIAL DESIGNS. 


FINE CLOCKS, 


In Brenze and Marble and Ornamental 
Bronzes. 


Architectural Church Fixtures, 


unsurpassed im variety and excelience, and 


ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK 
of Artistic Designs and at Low Prices. 
Orders by correspondence or otherwise respect- 


fuliy solicited, to which most careful attention 
will be given 


MITCHELL, VANCE & CO., 


836 and S38 BROADWAY, and 13th ST., 
Near Unton Square, NEW YORK. 


Manutactory—24th and 25th Sts. and 10th 
Avenue, N.Y. 


DAVIS COLLAMORE & C0. 


ARE OFFERING 


CREAT BARCAINS 


DINNER AND TEA SETS, 


Glass and Fancy Articles, 


Dinner Set, Blue Dresden Pattern, $33. 
Decorated Tea Sets, $1'2. 
White French China Dinner Sets, $30. 
Decorated French China Dinner Sets, 
$30 to $95. 


HAVILAND FAIENCE 


FOR WEDDING GIFTS, &c. 


No. 147 Broadway, New York. 
DITMAN’S SEA SALT 


To produce sen_water at will, dia- 
solve vikie salt = ‘ordinary water. This 
solution possesses all the health-giving 
—— TP touic virtues of natural sea- 
water. ile it is free from the o nic 
impuritie ies of the ones fer. gar e by drug- 
gists generally. ~ 3 Rite 

— 7 “and Stuns St.. N. ¥. 




















IT PAYS, 


F 

s OND.— 
his old quarvers,w 
cent to the cost of theg 

FOUR 


satisfaction. 


BUY 
HUMAN HAIR GOODS, 
Switches, Braids, Chatelaines, “Curls, Frizzes, Invisible Waves, Wigs, 
H. JULIAN, 301 Canal ying doors from Broadway, N. Y. 


BECAUSE, 


4 et im rts direct from Purope all his Hair Materials. 

as no exorbitant rents to pay in the fashionable up-town streets, but remains in 
ere he has been established tor 15 
THIRI wernt bas no se eyes dressed and expensive clerks to pay. These necessarily add 30 per 


TH.—He caperients the manufacturing himself, so as to ensure and guarantee certain 
It is the Cheapest and Most Reliable House. 


Circular and Price List free. SEND FOR IT, stating where you saw this advertisement. Goods 
sent, C.O.D.. free of charge, subject to examination. If not approved ean be returned at my expense 





Ball. Special inducements to Sunday-Schools and 


THE CHRISTMAS TREE ORNAMENT 
MANUFACTURING CO., 
No. 73 ALLEN STREET, near GRAND, NEW YORK, 


Hlave on hand and are daily adding to their Extensive Stock all the desirable and pleasing Articles for 
the decoration of the Christmas Tree. Patentees fur the Combination Solid Ball, superior to the Glass 


Churches. Send for Price-List. 


(®@” Don’t forget the Number: 73 ALLEN STREET, N.Y. Geo. Hirschberg. Agent. 





Whereas, he A 


A$900 BIBLE AT S400 
TO BE READ CAREFULLY BY ALL LOVERS OF 


= WORD OF GOD 


y fave AMERICAN FAMILY Bisur aa Co. 
Lo Family Bible Publishing Com: a Tag oon ye been pba 
manufacture and sale of Family Bibles and other Rotigiens Publ lealiona, and as the sale of its eubte 


Os-}. yh 





pebiicstions has made the Company self. 


HISTORY OF T 
HISTOR 

TRLES A 

MANNERS AND CUST 


being a complete Liveary oO the H 
aside from the Bible proper, if bound in se 


« American Moroceo, Crushed Pane 
ve Meare tien 1130 Pages. 
vu i. * nearly 2000 Illustrativms, 1400 pages 


ame. 


money, is by oe Money Order, or 
“AMERICAN FAMILY BIBLE 


Cut this out. 


A S15.00 BIBL 
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139 to 143 Centre Street, New York, 


ved, That in future our general and branch offices are 

new ona tm | Family Bibles at such prices ag will cover cost of 

Pursuant to above instructions, we are now filling orders for our NEw AND IM- 

PROVED $9.00 BIBLE AT $4.00, AND OUR $15.00 BIBLE AT $6.00, which, in addition to the 
Old and New Testament and Apocrypha, contains NEARLY 


2000 ILLUSTRATIONS 


OVER 100 ADDITIONAL ee. AMONG WHICH ARE A BIBLE DICTIONARY, 
~ HE BIB E_OF CHRIST, LIV THE APOSTLES, 
Y OF } NO INATIGNS CITI 

OF BIBLE NIMALS 0 


MA ERAGE CERTIFICATE, AND FAMILY RECORD. 


This splendid Royal xr Gte tarto deat tte Ome Bible temade self-explaining. 


bise are printed with a clear and large type on paper of fi 
sfiis are of the most durable and attractive character. Size 20% VA 12% 
“ 


French Morocco, Raised Panel, Ging Conte me Stamp. Gilt Bes, Pane : 
NOTET THESE INSTRUCTIONS, ’ mp; rihaoage ate not eased, eo 
stered Iatters Aa Petey ress al fourth Be 


tar We will send eith eof of our he C.0.D. p-cwith pe privilege of examining, on receiptof of ONE 


hereby instructed to sell our line of 
manufacture 


AND COUN- 
HE BIBLE, EASTERN 
PHOTOGRAPH A UM, 


¢eriptures. The amount of Ag AC extra) 

parate velames, would cost $20. ese Bi- 

rst-class quailty. The bi bind- 
pshet. 


1, Gilt Centre Stamp, M arbi ed Edges, t near! 
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ears but once, 


E-FOR 





Diseases of the Eye. 


400 operations for cataract have been per- 
formed at the Elmira Surgical Institute (an insti 
tution for the treatment of Eye Diseases), by 
Dr. Up de Graff. Send for The Bistoury,—a med. 
ical journal, giving results in last 50 cases. Ad- 
dress: Thad 8. Up de Graff, M.D., K)imira, N.Y. 


Watches. Watches. Watches. 


THE E).ECTRO GOLD WATCH CO., 
No. 117 Fulton St., N. Y.,are now offering 
their handsome flectroGola Stem-winding Watch- 
esat Fifteen Dollars each. These Watches have 
all the latest improvements. ag vod no key 
ether for winding or setting the hands. We are 
manufacturing a Key winding Watch, bunting 
case, gents’ aad ladies’ sizes. at Twelve Dollars 
each. These Watches have the very best anchor 
movements, and are warranted accurate and reli- 
able. They are = in all respects in Dura- 
bility and arm ime-keeping to pigher. priced 

atches. he Cases ure made of Nickel Compo- 
sition and Silver: with a thickness of Gold -utside 
and inside, by our new Electro process, which in- 
sures the Gold to wear from 5 to 10 years, and 
have the same appearance as the finest Solid Gold 
Watches at one-third the cost. They are packed 
in a handsome Morocco Case, and sent to any part 
rod the country, C. O. D., with privilege of examin- 

ng before taking. Address F.C. MILLER & co., 
it Fulton Street, New York. P.O. Box 3725. 


“NOW 








LAY 
ME 
DOWN 
TO 


The Child’s First Prayer, 


which begins as above, is the most tender, touch- 
ing, and confiding petition which is ever offerea to 
the Supreme Being. It is universal in its applica- 
tion, and has been repeated by millions in the 
past,is now preathed by hosts of pure and inno- 
cent children every nicht, and will be by countless 
numbers tn all ages to come. 

We have at a great expense reproduced the cele- 
brated hig y omeving embodying the svirit of 
ths praver of a he engraving represents 
a beautiful child kneeling revereatially, and pa- 
thetically offering this touching petition to its 
Maker. The angelic countenance of the child 
stands out in bold relief in the bright and shining 
light of a very handsomely furnished room, and 
the whole eff. ct is strikingly ae. and attract- 
ive. The picture is 18x20 in size,on heavy white 
paper. and is perfect in wey & artistic detail. It is 
a copy of the celebrated neh engraving, en- 
titled. < Je Crois en Dieu,” one of the most famous 
in the entire Paris Art Museum, where the original 
has been exhibitea for near'y twenty years, and 
has excited more genuine admiration than any 
other picture in this vast collection. It is only 
since the failof the Empire that this engraving 
has been copied, owing to the terms on which it 
was presented the museum. Over 100,000 copies 
have been sold in Paris and elsewhere within the 
past six months at 25 francs ($5)each. We own 
the United States copyright, and {t has been pro- 
nounced by the best connoisseurs of fine engrav- 
ings that the sale will be totally unprecedented in 
this country. Certain itis that thisis one of the 
fees subjects in the whole range of art, and that 

will touch a responsive chord in ovary mother’s 
Comm The prayer is engraved in ful in clear, 
handsome letters upon each copy, and there is no 
gift more apprupriate for a parent to present to a 
child shan a copy of this magnificent work of art. 
No more appropriate ewe can be hung ina little 
child's chamber, and each b.y or girt would treus- 
one it in after years as a souvenir of childboud’s 
ays and a parent’s love—priceless in value and 
fre nt with precivuus memories. 

e may here mention that one “of the largest art 
dealers in New Yurk offered to pay #1 rovalty on 
euch copy,and sell none for tess than $5, if he 
could have the agency for the United States. We 
will sena this matchless Eograving post-paid to 
your acdress 


On receipt of $1. 


In addition, every purchaser will be presented 
with six months’ subscription to the Boston Weekly 
Glbe, free of aslexpeuse. THE WEEKLY GLOBE 
is a family newsand stury paper, with stories by 
celebrated authors, an able agcicuitaral depart- 
ment, all the news: f the day, a checker co umn. 
puzzie column, and home topics for the young, 
table >. ch: ice miscellany, full market re- 

ponte, be. c.—8 pages and 48 euvlumns in ail. 

Aearens 

MANAGER OF 


THE BOSTON WEEKLY GLOBE, 
236 & 248 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


WHAT IS YOUR NAME? 


EB WILL PRINT IT on 100 of the finest quality 
Bristol Cards, and send ie 2 by mail for 40 cents; 

with address for 50 ce These are FIRST 
CLASS VISITING CARDS. ee printed on 
superior Bristol Stock. ont peo not to be confouna- 
ed witb the Bath things so generuaily 
advertised. IMENS MAILED fur’a } cent 








“Tite THE ALBERT PRINTING CO., 208 12th 
Street, South Brovklyn, N. Y. 


SLEEP.” 
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BARNES’S CENTENARY HISTORY: 


One Hundred Years of 


SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION 


AND THROUGH THE 


We have made a Special Contract with the well-known Publishers, Messrs. A. 


American Independence, 


CHRISTIAN UNION. 


S. Barnes & Co., of New York, by 


which we are enabled to make the following most Liberal Offer to New and Old Subscribers to the Christian Union: 
FOR ONE SUBSCRIBER AND SIX DOLLARS 
we will furnish as premium one copy of Barngs’s Centenary History, One Hundred Years of American 


Independence, the cost of which alone is Six Dollars. 


This is a complete history for the people in one elegant octavo volume of nearly seven hundred pages, profusely illus- 


trated on wood and steel by the best artists. 
over 20,000 schools. 


The author previously published a “ Brief History,” 
This work is equally adapted to the enjoyment of the children and the parents in every household. 


which is the standard in 


It produces a thorough and interesting narrative of our country from the Prehistoric Age to the Centennial in a single 
volume, omitting nothing of interest or value to the general reader, and maintaining the highest order of excellence in both 


letter-press and engravings. 


It contains nothing that will offend the sense of justice and truth in either sect or party. It 


is sold exclusively by authorized agents, and as premium with this paper. 


From the Hon. LUCIUS ROBINSON, Governor of New York State. 


GENTLEMEN: I thank you for the copy of your “ History of the United States,” 
whick you did me the honor to send to me. It isa very handsome volume. 


{ts | appeared. 


From Rev. STEPHEN H. TYNG, Jr. 
It is the most complete and condensed review of our national life that has yet 
It is equally adapted to both youth and maturity. Its style is clear, 


illustrations, paper, typography, and binding are very fine, and so far as I have| its records are well sustained by references, and its presswork and binding are 
been able to examine its contents, I think it cannot fail to be interesting and | most attractive and satisfying. 


popular. 


Second Extraordinary Offer. 


To a subscriber who will send in his own renewal and four new names with Fifteen Dollars, we will send free a volume 


of this Popular History. 
royal 8vo, 664 pp., cloth, gilt sides, price $6. 


Do not forget that any one, whether a New o 


paper for one year by sending us SLX DOLLARS. 


It is a work of rare value—handsomely printed and bound, and _ profusely illustrated. 


1 volume, 


r Old Subscriber, may secure this work and the 





THiRD SPECIAL OFFER. 


To a Subscriber who will send in one new name at the same time with his own renewal and Six Dollars, we will send, 


postage prepaid, Abbott on Acts, (Rev. Lyman Asporr). Price $1.50. 


the Book you desire. 


In sending Subscriptions be careful to state 





THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


We solicit your subscription to the CuristiAN Union. The charac- 
ter of the paper is so well known we shall, in concise terms, mention only 
some of its salient features. 

It is Evangelical, Independent, Unsectarian and Christian. Its 
editors are Rev. Henry Ward Beecher and Rev. Lyman Abbott. The 
editorial staff includes Charles L. Norton, Rev. Leonard Woolsey Bacon, 
and W. H. Coleman. 

Its contributors embrace men and women eminent in every branch of 
the Christian Church. Among those who have contributed to it during 
the past year, and whose contributions may be expected during the 
next year, may be mentioned the following :—Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher, Rev. Howard Crosby, D.D., Rev. 
Edward Eggleston, D.D., Rev. Leonard Bacon, D.D., Rev. S. H. 
Tyng, Jr., D.D., Gail Hamilton, Pres. Noah Porter, D.D., Charles Dudley 
Warner, Frank Beard, M. C. Hazard, Rev. E. A. Rand, Rev. J. N. Stur- 
tevant, D.D., Prof. L. T. Townsend, D.D., Rev. J. H. Vincent, D.D., 
Rev. H. W. Warren, D.D., Mrs. Mary E. C. Wyeth, Rev. Thomas K. 
Beecher, Rev. Thos. S. Hastings, D.D., W. T. Sherwin, and others. 

It will continue to publish weekly 


Mr. Beecher’s Sermons 


in Plymouth Church, from the verbatim reports of T. J. Ellinwood,—the 
only reports for which Mr. Beecher will hold himself responsible. 

The wants of Sunday-School and Bible Students will be specially 
consulted. The series of Articles on the 


International Lessons, 


by Rev. Lyman Apszott, will be continued each week, and there will be 
frequent articles also on Biblical and Sunday School Topics by well- 
known writers. It commenced November 28th, Mrs. 


Harriet Beecher Stowe’s. New. Serial, 


1 « New England Stories, which is as full of life and fur 





as it can hold. Its series of articles on “ How to Study the Bible,” “ The 
Russo-Turkish War,” and “ How to Spend the Summer,” have attracted 
general attention and approval. We have already in hand, or promised 
by the writers, the following 


Special Series : 
“ Sunday-School Normal Work,” by Rev. J. H. Vincent, D.D., the 
well-known “ Bishop of Chautauqua ;”’ 
** Letters from my Library,” by “ Laicus ;”’ 
Street Laborers of New York,” furnished by themselves, 
from phonographic reports of interviews with them ; 
“ Practical Papers on Political Economy,” by Rev. 
Leonard Bacon, D.D.; 
“ How Shall we Keep Hold of our Young Peeple?”’ 
by Rev. Edward Eggleston, D.D. 


The CurisTIAN UNION will be emphatically a newspaper, treating 
all current events with a fearless impartiality; in moral and social ques- 
tidns progressive, but not ultra; in religion catholic, but not indifferent. 
It will endeavor to portray with fairness views from which it dissents and 
movements which it opposes. In all things it will seek to manifest that 
spirit of honor, of equity, and of generosity toward those whom it opposes 
which characterizes Christianity as distinguished from sectarianism. 

Its editorial departments include a Review of the Week, Inquiring 
Friends, News, religious and secular, Reviews of Books and Literary 
Notes, the Sunday-School, the Household, Farm and Garden, Art and 
Science, the Calendar, comprising a summary of news, and Financial. 
Besides these there will be contributed articles on various subjects, Stories 
for the Little Folks, Puzzles, &c. 
priate music will also be continued. 

Terms, $3 per year. Special Terms to Clergymen, Sunday-Schools, 
Canvassers and Clubs. To new subscribers on trial for four months, $1. 


HORATIO C. KINC, Publisher, 
27 Park Place, New York, 


The frequent publication of appro- 
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CHICKERING & SONS’ 


PIANO FORTES 


1 OBTAINED THE HIGHEST HONORS WHENEVER 
AND WHEREVER EXHIBITED. 


SS 
= sacsene® 


The Grand Medal, London, 1851. 
Cross of the Legion of Honor and 
Grand Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. 
The Grand Medal and Special Diploma, Santiago 
De Chile, 1875. 


The Grand Medal and 
Svecial Diploma, 
Philadelvhia, 1876. 


MAKING A GRAND TOTAL OF 


One Hundred and Three First Prizes. 


THE CHICKERING PIANO 


Is pronounced the very BEST IN THE WORLD by the most emé 
Vocalists, and they are legitimately 


THE STANDARD INSTRUMENTS. 





ts” Every Piano Forte warranted for FIVE YEARS. Pianos to 
rent or sold by instaliments, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOCUES MAILED FREE ON APLLICATION. 


Chickering Hall, New York. 


Warerooms: + 156 Tremont Street, Boston. 





Electro-Plated Ware, 


Tes 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO,, 
46 East {4th St., 


(UNION SQUARE,) 
AND 


No. 550 Broadway, N. Y., 


Manufacture and offer a complete assortment 
of Fine 


SILVER-PLATED 
TABLE-WARE, 
SPOONS, FORKS, 
TABLE CUTLERY, &c. 


LACE CURTAINS 


AT TREMENDOUS BARGAINS. 
Having purchased, at an enormous discount, the 
stock of a St. Gall manufacturer, the “ finest hand- 
made gvods,’”’ embracing the largest and finest 
assortment ever offered at retail, will be closed 


out at about 
HALF PRICE. 
REAL LACE (CURTAINS FROM $87.50 to $50, 
WORTH DOUBLE 
GUIPURK LACK at $3 50 and upwards. 
NOTTINGHAM LACE CURTAINS from ONE 
DOLLAR per pair to the finest imported. 


LACE SHADES LN GREAT VARIETY. 


CARPETS 


PRICES REDUCED IN ALL GRADES. 
TURKISH AND PERSIAN 


Rugs and Mats 


All sizes, from a small door ae toa large size car- 
pet, of “OUR OWN DIRECT IMPORTATION.’ 
SMYRNA NAPHISTAN REVER-IBLE CAR- 
PET, entirely new and very Gaaieuite. 
25, yard wide. 
BORDERS to match. 
Confined exclusively to us. 





DRUGGETS AND OIL-CLOTHS 
A specialty. All widths and sizes. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


Nos. 183 and 185 SIXTH AVE., 
DOOR BELOW 13°H 8ST. WE SOLICIT A CALL. 


THE 


MIDDLETOWN 


PLATE COMPANY’S 


Superior Electro Plated Ware 


Salesroom, 13 John Street, New York. 
Factories, Middietewn,. Conn 


CHINA AND GLASS WARE 


T POPULAK PRICES. 
White Eng. Porcelain Dinner Sets, 190 pieces. oe 50 
~~ ht lete. 








China Dinner sets,comp! 

hite Freweh China Tea Sets, 44 pieces i} 

id- Band Fr. China [ea Sets, 44 pieces. 8 50 
Fine White French yo —— and "Saucers. —_ - 


—s Set. oe. 1 penne ted, $5; White 
Use. ri RNISHING GOODS. 


Goods. nah Weekly Trade Sales a onte 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price-lists mailed free 
on application. 


C. L. Hadley, Cooper Institute, N.Y. City. 


Goods carefully selected and oy eet for 
transportation free of any charge. mt C. 

or P. 0. money order. 

Please mentiun where you saw this advertisement. 


IWASHINE 


Better than Soap. 


Mrs. HENRY WARD 
BEECHER 


wid in the columns of this paper, May 9th, that 
SHINE will remove dirt aud stains which 
soap will not, and tnat it can no more injare cloth- 
a7 bende than common warm water. 
almost entirely does away with 
bbing, washes in half the time and with one- 
third of the labor required with soap. It is the 
only article ever invented which will prevent 
wovlens from shrinking. It is a new substance 
entirely,and contains nothing that can possibiy 
injure clothing. It is aud cheaper than 
coap ip ots every way. i" ‘fa io Brooklyn at BULLEN. 
ROSs., — LTHAUS’ Drug Store, /91 
Fulton 8t., and 4 oT .o If your Grocer 
does not Keep. it, ask 
ABURY &. A te tee A 
1 Platt St., N. ¥. 














MESSRS. TIFFANY & 
CO., UNION SQUARE, 
NEW YORK CITY, have 
made extensive prepara- 
tions for the approaching 
HOLIDAYS. 

Their stock of Dia- 
monds, Watches, Jew- 
elry, Silverware, 
Bronzes, Pottery, Sta- 
tionery and Fancy Arti- 
cles, is the largest and 
most varied in this coun- 
try, and includes novel- 
ties from abroad and 
choice goods of their own 
manufacture, not to be 
found elsewhere. 


A special department 
has been organized for 
sending goods to persons 
at a distance from New 
York, and any one known 
to the house, or naming 
satisfactory references, 
can have careful selec- 
tions sent for inspection. 

They have lately pub- 
lished a little pamphlet 
containing a condensed 
account of each depart- 
ment, and lists of articles 
appropriate for presents, 
which they will send to 
any address on request. 


TEAS. 


Tea Warehouse, 78 Barclay st., 





—Great inducements to agents and large 
consumers. Send for price list to Japan 
New York. 





SEND FOR 


ll SAMPLES Ill 


OF FABRICS, 
AND RULES FOR SELF-MEASUREMENT, TO 


JOHN WANAMAKER & CO., 


THE FINEST CLOTHING HOUSE, 


0. D.| 818 & 820 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


(@ Satisfaction guaranteed er money re- 
tunded, if goods are returned unworn in 
10 days. 

(Please say what paper you saw this in. ain 


BURR» STONE G GRIST MILLS 


i 1, 
se a a 2 7 


The Centennial Prize Medal and Diploma, 
LEONARD & SILLIMAN, Bridgeport, Conr. 





GENTLEMEN'S CLOTHING. 





Rules for Self-Measure, 


ne — List, Book 
Fashions, 


Orders by Mail. 


~ Over Twenty Thousand 
Orders Filled. 


See Testimonia's in Book of 





SENT bd. ON APPLICATION. 


Fashions. 


| 
Men’sand Boys’ Clothing of ent grade, Shirts, &c., Made to Measure and Ready-Made. 





UITS, Overcoata. 
FoR ALI. OCCASIONS, FOR ALL SEASONS, 








$10 to $50. $5 to $40, 


Bove Ovexcoars. 
FOR ALL SIzEs 
$3 to $20. 


Boy» Surrs. 
FOR ALL AGES, 
$3 to $40. 





i] in an newt of U of ie. coun’ are enabled to order 
oenenn he nty of receiving ry most Periect 


Measure, with the guaranteed certai 


Wafer, Ber new Rules fer Selt 
t atta’ 


MERCHANT CLOTHIER 


Geo. Li, Buen, | 46 rion street, Now vork. 


Successor TO Freeman & Burr. 


ESTABLISHED 1863, 








